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Outlines Organization Plans 


At Record Level Questions of Finance, Types, Equipment and Other Prob- 


lems Will Be Discussed at Meeting 


Commercial Loans Show In- 
crease of 315 Million in 
Two Months, According to 
Statement 


Seasonal Demand 


For Credit Slack 


Decrease in Security Loans 
Reflects Rapid Decline in 
Loans Made to Brokers and 


Dealers 


The commercial loans of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have increased by $315,000,000 
during the past two months, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for December, just released by the 
Board. Their growth in recent 
weeks has been contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend, -for the peak of this 
class of loans, the review states, is in 
mid October. 

This year, however, the so-called | 
“all other loans,” which are distin- | 
guished from loans on securities and 
from investments, turned upward in 
September, continued to rise during 
October, and the first three weeks in 
November as well. The increase 
from Oct. 15 on, the bulletin sug- 
gests, represents, at least in part, a 
large portfolio of bankers accept- 
ances. 

Investments Reach Peak , 

Investments’ of reporting banks in- 
creased to the highest level on record, 
according to the review. Security loans 
decreased by $700,000,000 during the two 
months covered by the summary, Sept. 
24 to Nov. 26. 

A smaller seasonal demand for reserve 
bank credit this Autumn has reflected 
slack demand for currency, the review 
States. : 

The review of the month follows in 
ian N y rates, which 

uri veya oney Tr: . 

have bene at a low level throughout the 
year, showed a further easing tendency, 
indicated by declines in rates on open- 
market commercial paper and on bank- 
,ers’ acceptances of the longer maturi- 
ties, as well as in rates charged by banks 
to their customers and in yield on United 
States Government bonds. The general 
level of money rates at the opening of, 
December was as low as at any time 
since records became available. This 
ease in the money market has accom- 
panied a further decrease in the demand 
for credit from the security market, 
which is shown by a rapid decline in 
brokers’ loans to the lowest level in five 
years. Security loans of member banks 
consequently decreased, while invest- 
ments continued to increase, and there | 
was also an increase in all other loans, 
At the reserve banks there was little 
change through the third week in No- 
vember in the total volume of credit out- 
standing or in its composition, a large 
part of the seasonal demand for cur- 
rency being met by imports of gold from 
abroad, 

During the two-months period from 
Sept. 24 to Nov. 26 total loans and in- 
vestments of reporting ‘member banks 
increased by $84,000,000; this change in 
the total reflected changes in the com- 
ponent parts shown by the accompany- 
ing chart and in the following summary 
(in millions of dollars): 

Loans and investments: Sept. 24, $23,-} 
297; No.-. 26, $23,381; change, +84. Loans| 
on securities: Sept. 24, $8,461; Nov. 26, 
$7,761; change —700. All other loans: 
Sept. 24, $8,451; Nov. 26, $8,766; change, 
+315. Investments: Sept. 24, $6,385; 
Nov. 26, $6,854; change, +469. 

Investments of the reporting banks 
increased to the highest level on record, 
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- Present Immigration 


Policy Is Favored 





Secretary Stimson Disapproves 
Reed Resolution 


Enactment of the Reed resolution (S. 
J. Res. 207) to suspend immigration into 
the United States for two years would 
destroy for that period the entire policy 
of the National Origins Act adopted by 
the 71st Congress, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration Dec. 18. 

Instead, Mr. Stimson recommended a 
straight reduction of 90 per cent in the 

: entries allowed under the present immi- 
gration law. This would continue the 
present policy, he explained. 

Under recent instructions to consuls 
for greater care in examination of appli- 
cants for entry, immigration from all 
countries was reduced in October 78 per 
cent from that of October, 1929, and in 
November 85 per cent, Mr. Stimson in- 
formed the committee. . These steps have 
been taken in view of the present eco- 
nomic depression, he said. 

Admissable Percentages _ 

The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, testifying before the Committee, 
supported the statements of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

In both the Jonnson measure (H. J. 
Res. 410) and the Reed resolution the 
percentages admissable under the Na- 
tional Origins Act would be reversed, Mr, 
Stimson told the the Committee. Prefer- 
be: which now exists in favor of the 

A we races of Europe could be 

( 
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Called by 


RGANIZATION plats for the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building 


O 


and Home Ownership were advanced at | 


a meeting of the planning committee 
Dec. 17 which authorized that a small 
executive committee be set up and that 
personnel to direct the various. phases 
of the work be named, the Departnient 
of Commerce announced Dec, 18. 

The general purpose of the conference 
is to inquire into the broad problems of 
home ownership and construction with 
the view to stimulate home building ac- 
tivities, it was explained orally by Dr. 
John M. Gries, executive secretary of 
the conference. No definite date has yet 
been set \in view of the long intensive 
studies which must be made and ‘t is 
probable that the main conference will 


Navy Chiefs Advise 
Maximum Tonnage 
In Aircraft Carriers 


House Committee Informed 


That Vessels for Planes | 


Are Needed to Improve 
National Defense 


Construction of all possible aircraft- 
carrying vessels is necessary to build up 
a fleet comparable in strength with that 
of Great Britain, the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs was told Dec. 18 dur- 
ing hearings on a bill (H. R. 15688) 
authorizing a one-year building program. 

Preferring to hear testimony by of- 
ficers of the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair of the Department of the Navy 
before taking action on the bill, the Com- 
mittee voted to recess until after the 
Christmas holidays, subject to the call 
of the Chairman, Sagapnauve Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill. 

Flying-deck Cruisers 
Recommendation that ever. 0 
val vessels in all tategorigs be laid 

down as rapidly as finances. will permit 
was made by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, the Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, while David S. Ingalls, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Aeronautics, 
pointed out the advisability of construct- 
ing two flying-deck cruisers in order to 
secure the maximum experience in op- 
erating this type of experimental ship. 

Although the United States is “sadly 


lacking” in aircraft carriers and plane- | 
carrying ship tonnage, American naval} 


aviation is “second to none,” Mr. In- 
galls declared, and the two 33,000-ton 
carriers now in use are “marvelous 


ships.” 


Construction of the aircraft carrier and | 


flying-deck cruiser proposed in the bill 
is necessary, Mr. ingalls stated, because 
such a move is “one of the principal 


means bf bettering our national defense.” | 


This country is behind other nations in 
plane-carrying ships, he added. t 

Grect Britain has more carriers and 
more tonnage, he explained, and unless 
the program of construction of plane- 
carrying ships is continued the United 
States will be in a dangerous situation 
when the next arms limitation confer- 
ence is held. 

“We are further behind in carriers 
than in any other type,” Mr. Ingalls as- 
serted. “We have left available 45,000 
tons of carriers, while Great Britain has 
90,000. 
tion’ now while they have 114,000. 
have three carriers, of which one is ex- 
perimental, while Great Britain has six. 
Most of hers are experimental and can 
be replaced.” 

Difference in Vessels 


Comparative differences between the| tions were most important in originating | fom any foreign country at any place|later ordered a favorable report to the 
One| Other than a point of entry which shal] | Senate on the bill. | 


“Saratoga” class and the “CV-4” class, 


now under construction, were explained | institution of 42 reporting indicated that| be designated by the President, with! 


by Mr. Ingalls, but when the difference 
in cruising range of the ship now build- 
ing was requested the information was 
withheld upon advice of Rear Admiral 


| George Rock, the Chief of the Bureau 


of Construction and Repair. 
The “Lexington” and “Saratoga” carry 
1,984 men men, including 158 -officers, 
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ton of | 


We have 78,000 tons in opera-| 
We) 


President | 
| 


,not take place for at least a year, he 
| said. 
The conference will deal with 


{home equipment, laying out of residen- 
| tial areas, etc., and will in a general 
way attempt to throw light on those 
|factors which retard home ownership. 
|Its motive is to make housing condi- 
|tions better and to make it easier for 
people to have homes, he said. The fol- 
lowing additional information was fur- 
| nished: 

The conference was announced by 
President Hoover last August and has 
as its joint chairmen Secretary of Com- 
;merce Robert P. Lamont and Secretary 
of the Interior Rav Lyman Wilbur. In 
announcing the conference, Mr. Hoover 
declared that the question of finance is 
an important one to be considered. He 
called attention to the falling off of 
| home construction because of the short- 
}age of capital for home building and he 
pointed to the need for a study of mort- 
gage laws. (V U.S. Daily, 1739:7.) 

Following a previous meeting of the 
planning committee, Secretary Lamont 
| announced on the basis of estimates pre- 
'sented to the committee that at least 
$50,000,000,000 will be spent on new resi- 
| dential construction in the United States 
during the next 20 years and that up- 
wards of $500,000,000 is being expended 
| annually for household repairs and main- 
tenance. Mr. Lamont declared that while 
the conference will deal in large measure 
| with the long view of things he believed 





solve the immediate problems of the 
home building industry and of families 
[trying to improve their homes. (V U. 
S. Daily, 2331:7). 

At that meeting of the planning com- 
mittee, Secretary Lamont said, it was 
brought out that assured quality of new 
construction “is a goal that interests 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





Land-grant Colleges 
| Criticized in Survey 


Federal Review Says’ Busi- 
ness Courses Fail to Meet 


Actual Needs 


Land-grant folleges and universities | 
have failed to find out the actual re-| 
quirements of business in. developing 
their business courses, the survey of 
these institutions recently published by 
the Federal Office of Education discloses. 

“The discovery of the needs of higher | 
business education is a task which land- 
}grant institutions have almost com- 
|pletely ignored,” the survey explains. 
“They have failed to study the demands 
of the business world or specific types 
of training to meet specific types of re- 
quirements. 

“They have put forth little or no ef- 
| fort in analyzing changing economic and 
business conditions and in making ade- 
|cuate excavations prior to the laying of 
foundations for their educational struc- 
ture.” 

It is pointed out that “except in a few 
isolated instances, they have exhibited 
no interest in making use of the painful 
process of fact gathering as prerequi- 
site to the formulation of their policies as 
to higher business education.” 

Additional information appearing in| 
Volume ITI of the survey follows: 

Land-grant institutions have had con- | 
tacts with business men as a basis of | 
| originating and increasing courses. They | 
have not made a scientific study of ex- 
isting neods. Not a single institution | 
indicated that biographical studies of | 
;drop-outs engaged in business occupa-| 





jand increasing business courses. 


such studies were important, and 7 that ! 
| they were least-important. | 
| Land-grant institutions have not, 
| turned the searchlight of science in on 
| themselves. They have not used scien- 
| tific methods in determining the needs 
}underlying the courses they do offer. 
|They have depended upon general obseér- | 

eae | 
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World Consumption of Fish 
Is Declared to Be Increasing 


(THERE has been & distinct increpre 
in the per capita consumption ‘of 
fish. in the United States, and within 
the next few years this consumption 
is expected to show even larger gains 
than in the past, according to an oral 
statement by Lewis Radcliffe, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Buregu 
of Fisheries, Dec. 18. Improved qual- 
ity and scientific achievements have 
been responsible and will be responsi- 
ble for the increasing consumption of 
fish, not only in this country, }but 
throughout the world, he said. The 
following information was furnished 
by Mr. Radcliffe: 

In recent years there has been a 
steady mounting in the per capita 
consumption in this country, and with 
the-new methods of quick freezing and 
speedier transportation being put into 
use, the consumption is expected to 
grow extensively. ‘ 

Up to a few years ago, the United 
States was not a large fish-consuming 
country from a per capita standpoint, 
but this was dye largely to the vast 
stretches of country which. are nc. 
close to any body of water. 

The per.capita consumption of fish 


| in this country is estimated around 

15.5 pounds, which, when compared 
with the 112-pound per capita con- 
sumption of Newfoundland seems very 
small, Germany’s per capita consump- 
tion is approximately 18 pounds; 
Egypt’s is 6.5 pounds; that of Argen- 

| tina, 10 pounds; Uruguay, 12 pounds, 

| and Chile, around 15 pounds. Japan, 
due to its geographical location, has 
a consumption of around 58 pounds, 
while England and Wales average ap- 
proximately 56 pounds. 

| 


While no definite predictions can be 
made, it is safe to say that with 
modern methods of quick freezing the 
interior of this country will now be 
able to receive grades of commercial 
fish in first-class condition that here- 
tofore were available only in cities and 
towns on the coasts. 

Transportation companies are now 
employing airplanes to carry fish from 
points close to the ‘sea and the lakes 
to inland country, and as this method 
of shipping grows the per capita con- 


sumption in this country will be repre- 


| 


sentative of the Nation as a whole, 
| instead Of showing principally the 
fish consumed by coastal residents. 


ic 


W 


| 
such 
|questions as finance, types of designs, 


| that as the work develops it will help | 


Z 


Y, DECEMBER 19, 1930 


Use of Military 
Titles Restricted 


Army Prohibits Connection 
_Witn Activities Not Re- 
lated to Service 


THE Department of War has sup- 

plemented the regulation prohibit- 
ing Army officers from using their 
titles for commercial purposes, accord- 
ing to an announcement Dec. 17 issued 


Area at Baltimore, Md. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

Officers are now prohibited from 
engaging in or permitting their names 
to be connected with any activity, par- 
ticipation in which is incompatible 
with the status of an officer of the 
Army. 

In ‘disapproving the use of military 
titles in connection with commercial 
enterprises the War Department states 
that such titles are conferred upon 
individuals for military purposes, and 
their use as a commercial asset may 
subject the individual officer concerned 
and the military service in general to 
unfavorable criticism, which, even if 
unmerited, is deemed by the War De- 
partment to be inadvisable and un- 
necessary. 


Plan for Control 
Of Unified Border 
Patrol Is Argued 


Question of Operation Under 
Either Labor or Treasury 
Departments Heard by 
Senate Committee 


Consolidation of all forces concerned 
with the patrol of the land borders of 
jthe United States was supported Dec. 18 
before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce by Ogden Mills, Undersecretary of 
the Treasury in charge of the customs 
patrol, and Senator Hayden (Dem.), of 
Arizona. 

Difference of opinion arose between 
the two, however, over the question of 
under which governmental department 
the unified patrol should operate. Mr. 
Mills contended that the Treasury De- 
partment #i.duld assume the: duty of en- 
forcemént, while Senator Hayden urged 
that the new organization be placed 
under the immigration service of the 





Must Include All Units 

Mr. Mills, in arguing the Treasury 
side of the case, pointed out that if 
placed under the Labor Department, the 
unification would be only partially com- 
pleted, since the Treasury Department 
would retain control of the Coast Guard 
which patrols the sea coasts, whereas 


eis of Labor. 


with supervision placed under the Treas-| 


ury Department, all border patrol, both 
sea and land, would be the responsi- 
bility of the Treasury Department. 
Senator Hayden, in urging that the 
new organization be placed under the 
Labor Department supervision, said that 
the new. organization should be — built 


around the immigration patrol, “not only | 
the larger but the more efficient of the} 


two.” 


The American Federation of Labor, the! 


Arizona Senator said, is opposed to the 
plan of placing the patrol under the 
Treasury Department, on the fear that 
immigration enforcement would be sacri- 
ficed to the enforcement of prohibition 
and custom laws. 

_ The proposal is before the Committee 
in the form of a bill (H. R. 11204), 
passed by the House July 1, 1930, which 
establishes the patrol in the Treasury 


| Department, and provides for the trans- 


fer of all the personnel of the present 
immigration patrol and customs patrol! 
to the new “border patrol.” 

In explaining the purpose of the bill 
before the Committee, Senator Hayden 
said that the bill defines a new misde- 
meanor, 1. e., entering the United States 
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Telephony to Ships 
In Harbors Proposed 


Bell System Plans Service to 
Tugs on Pacific Coast 


Public telephone service with vessels, 
notably tugs and small boats plying 
in the Pacific coast ports, was proposed 
by subsidiaries of the Beli System at a 
hearing before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on Dec. 18, 

To be operated as-“integral parts” of 
the general telephone system, by extend- 
ing telephone service to ships, the pro- 
posed service would make possible di- 


rect telephone communication between | 
the general land-wite «system, and pas-| 
the contiguous | 


sengers on vessels in 
waters, with the overwater link made 
by radio, witnesses for the applicants 
stated. 

“It is the aim of the Bell System to 
extend its service from time to time to 
enable anyone, anywhere, to pick up a 


telephone and talk to anyone else, clearly | 


and quickly, and at reasonable cost,” 
|G. H. Jess, assistant vice president of 
\the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Southern California 
Telephone Co., both Bell System compa- 
nies, declared before Examiner Elmer W. 
Pratt. 

The Pacific Company has applied to 
| the Commission for construction permits 
}to cover the construction of stations in 
jor near Seattle, and in or near San 
| Francisco. The Southern California Com- 
pany also has applied for a permit to 
cover similar construction at Wilming- 
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This paper is in 
two 


by Headquarters of the Third Corps 


}the: House on 


—SECTION I. 


sections: 


'‘Conferees Reach 
Accord on Funds 
| 
| 


For Drought Aid 


Compromise Appropriation 
| Of 45 Million Dollars Is 
Adopted; Provision for 
Food Is Revised 


Emergency Building 
| Considered in Senate 


|Measure Providing a Total of 
150 Million Dollars for Fed- 
eral Farm Board Is Voted 
Favorably by House 


| Relief measures had the right of way 
jin both branches of Congress Dec. 18, 
| Senate and House conferees on the reso- 
jlution (S. J. Res. 211) for relief of farm- 
{ers in drought or storm stricken areas 
;reaching an agreement on.an appropfia- 
tion of $45,000,000, while the House 
passed the bill (H. R. 15359) appropri- 
ating $150,000,000 for the Federal Farm 
Board. 

| Agreement was reached by the con- 
jferees on the drought relief program 
j after the House had adopted the resolu- 
tion by a vote of 359 to 6 with amend- 
ments cutting the amount of authorized 
|loans from $60,000,000 to $30,000,000, 
eliminating inclusion of food and other- 
wise changing the language of the 
Senate measure. 

Compromise Seen 

The Senate disagreed with the House 
amendments, and both Houses appointed 
|conferees, who later agreed on the sum 
of $45,000,000, and agreed to leave out 
|mention of purchases of food, inserting 
language instead which would permit 
purchase of food in cases of extreme 
urgency. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
one of the conferees, stated orally that 
the report would go to the House 3 
19, where he expected it would receive 
immediate consideration. (Discussion of 
— relief action is printed on page 

As to the construction bill, however, 
the Senate stood again for three of its 
amendments, but it agreed to yield. 
a” the pro ae 
power to the President to use the fun 
interchangeably between the various 
items of the bill. The amendment of the 
Senate, introduced by Senator Robinson 
| (Dem.), of Arkansas, the minority leader, 
| would have eliminated the interchange- 
;able section in toto, but upon a motion 
| by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
'ton, head of the Senate conference com- 
mittee, the Senate decided, 42 to 39, to 
recede and allow the House provision to 
| stand. 
| Votes already had been 





taken on 


of Georgia, and Black (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, and the Senate conferees were di- 
‘rected to insist upon them. These 
; amendments provided for release of cer- 
jtain previously appropriated Federa! 
|road aid funds, without the obligation 
being placed upon the States of Georgia 


After renewed debate on the amend- 
ment by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 


amendments by Senators George (Dem.), | 


and Alabama to match them immediately. | 


(5 OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people for: 


Government.” 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


* 4 
MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANy ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGIsy ATIve Bopiks Are 1n Session on ADJOURNED 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Vew Denaturant 
To Be Used Jan. I 


Treasury Orders Adoption of 
*Alcotate’ in Alcohol on 
That Date 


SE of “alcotate,’” the new dena- 
| turant for industrial alcohol will 
| become mandatory on Jan, 1, when _it 
| will replace the present formula, Dr. 

J. M. tes Commissioner of Indus- 
trial - Alcohol, Department of 
Treasury, announced Dec. 18. 

In a decision approved by Andrew 

W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, Dr. Doran prescribed the new 
formula. 
| 


the 


Dr. Doran announced last week that 
alcotate, a petroleum derivative, had 
been developed as a result of three 

years-of effort by the Treasury to find 
a denaturant nonpoisonous in effect, 
and yet so offensive in taste and odor 
as not to be acceptable for beverage 
| purposes. Alcohol denatured with al- 
cotate during the past eight months, 
; has been put through every known 
“bootleg” process for elimination of 
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‘Proposed Extension 
| Of Maximum Radio 


Power Is Rejected 


| 


| 
i 


‘Federal Commission Orders 


| 


| Examiner to Determine 
|! Which Stations Should Be 
Allowed Limit 


Declining to approve the recommenda- 
tion that all stations now assigned to 


, cleared channels be permitted to use| 


the maximum broadcasting power of 
50,000 watts, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on Dec. 18, remanded the en- 
tire high-power case back to Chief Ex- 


aminer Ellis A. Yost, with instructions | 


to submit a new report selecting par- 
ticular stations for the high-power as- 
signments remaining under existing 
regulations. (The findings and conclu- 
sions of Examiner Yost were printed in 


to |full text in the ~~ of Dec. 17.) 


In ddopting. a resolution offered by 
Vice Chairman E. C. Sykes, the Commis- 
sion instructed Mr. Yost to report which 
stations of the 20 applying for the max- 
imum power should .be given the eight 
remaining assignments and to state the 
facts upon which his recommendations 
were based. Mr. Yost in his report sub- 
mitted on Dec. 15 recommended that all 
of the stations be given the increase and 
that the Commission modify its existing 
order (General Order 42, amended), so 
that all 40 of the cleared channels may 
accommodate 60,000-watt stations. 
| Under the Commission’s existing order 
lonly 20 of the 40 cleared channels may 
faccommodate 50,000-watt stations, or 
|channels in each of the five radio zones 
into which the Nation is divided. With 
| 12 positions either occupied or obligated 
‘by construction permits, the 20 applicant 
stations in all parts of the country were 
| competing for the eight remaining places. 
| Mr. Yost, however, urged that the restric- 





| Michigan, requiring use of local labor,|tion be lifted entirely, holding that by 
| Senator Jones withdrew a motion to re-|so doing the Commission would make the 


|cede from that amendment. He an-/| “greatest single contribution” possible 


nounced he would take that and the | 
George and Black amendments back to 
conference in the hope of working out 


Board bill appropriating an additional 
$150,000,000 for the Board with but little 
| discussio . after it was ordered favorably 
| reported by the House Committee on Ap- 
| propriations following an executive ses- 
| sion of the Committee on the same day. 
(Detailed discussion is printed on 
page 3.) 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 





This action was taken in an executive 
{session of the Committee after the Com- 
mittee had heard Chairman Legge tes- 
tify that there was “need that the fund 
be. appropriated before the: Christmas 
| holidays.” 

_ The bill provides the Board the addi- 
tional funds on top of-$250,000,00" previ- 
| ously appropriated by Congress for the 
| Board’s revolving fund for loans to farm 
| relief organizations. 


to the listening public throughout Amer- 


| ica. 
Action to remand the case was by a 


|Lafount, and the other by counsel for 
/11 of the applicant stations for the 
;}maximum power, had been rejected by 
| the same votes. 

Mr. Yost’s report was based on hear- 
lings held over a five-week period which 
jbegan Sept. 15, at which the applica- 
| tions of 24 stations for maximum power 
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‘Mexico Will Pay in Silver 
To Encourage Use of Coin 


The Mexican Congress has conferred 
special powers on the chief executive 
to take necessary steps to improve the 
| position of exchange and silver currency 
}in México, according to advices received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
|Commercial Attache George Wythe, 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841—1845 


“YEARLY 
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Business Groups 
To Aid in Inquiry 


Into Bankruptcy 


Cooperation of Five Largest 
Associations Promised to 
Solicitor General at Com- 
mittee Meeting 


President Hoover 


Expresses Thanks 


Department of Justice Arranges 

| For Compilation of Com- 
mercial Failures by States 
Each Week 


The Solicitor General, Thomas ‘D. 
Thacher, will have the cooperation 
j; of the five largest national business 
| associations in the.country in mak- 
ing his investigation into operations 
under the Federal Bankruptcy Law, 
as authorized and directed by Presi- 
dent Hoover within the past year, it 
was announced at the Department 
of Justice Dec. 18. 

Solicitor General Thacher was as- 
sured of this cooperation at a meet- 
ing held Dec. 18 with a committee 
of representatives of the associa- 
tions held in the Chamber of Com- , 
merce of the United States building, 
according to the announcement. 
After the meeting the committee met 
with President Hoover, who ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the co- 
operation pledged by the associations . 
in aiding the bankruptcy investiga- 
tion undertaken by Mr. Thacher. 


Loss Reduction Is Problem 

At the meeting held at the Chamber of 
Commerce Mr. Thacher stated investiga- 
{tion had disclosed that during the past 
| five years nearly $4,000,000,000 of claims 
were wiped out in er and that in 
code closed last year prior to the busi- 
ness depression liabilities had reached 
nearly $1,000,000,000. 

The chief problem, he said, is to de- 
termine how to reduce the losses which 
occur Se De ee art. debtors 
become ins but: e they go into 
bankruptcy. 
sideration will be given to many ques- 
tions involving such matters as criminal 
punishment of bankrupts, how far cred- 
itors should be empowered to put debtors 
into bankruptcy, and where the control 
of administrative machinery should be 
lodged, he explained. 

It was also announced at the Depart- 
ment of Justice Dec. 18 that arrange- 
ments have been made for the compila-. 
tion of statistics to show by States the 
number of commercial failures each 
week, the assets and liabilities involved 
and the manner in which each failure is 
handled, 

State Compilations Planned 

The Department’s statement concern- 
ing the compilation of statisti¢s on com- 
mercial failures follows in full text: 

“It was announced today (Dec. 18) at 
the Department of Justice that in con- 
nection with the bankruptcy investiga- 
tion which it is conducting at the direc- 
tion of the president, R. G. Dun & Go., 
has arranged to assist the Department 
by compiling statistics to show by States, 
the number of commercial failures each 
week, the estimated assets and listed 
liabilities involved in each failure, and 


| 


some sort of compromise between the | four-to-one vote, with Commissioner Har-/|the way in which each failure was han- 
extreme views of the House and Senate. | old A. Lafount dissenting. It came after | dled—whether through bankruptcy, or 
The House Dec. 18 passed the Farm|two proposals, one from Commissioner|through assignment for the benefit of 


| creditors, or through other means -out- 
'side of bankruptcy. 4 
| “These statistics will be compiled from 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.J 


‘In Prohibition Ruling 


New Jersey Federal Attorney 
Claims Three Errors 


Newark, N. J., Dee. 18.—A notice of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
| United States from Federal Judge Wil- 
'liam Clark’s decision holding the Eight- 
|eenth Amendment unconstitutional” be- 
/cause improperly ratified was filed with 


The $100,000,000 remaining of the| Mexico City. An effort is to be made|the United States District Court for the 


authorized fund of $500,009,000 for the|to increase the use of siiver coins; for! pistrict of New Jersey 0 
Farm Board will be considered for inclu- | example, all high officials of the Mexican | 
|government, from the President down, | 


sion in the regular independent offices 
appropriation bill, not yet reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


HE Nation’s total volume of mail 

during the. first two weeks of De- 
cember came nearer to the normal 
mail business. of the Federal postal 
service than did any similar period 
during the past half year, it was 
stated orally Dee. 18 by the Assistant 
Postmaster General, Arch Coleman. 

“We expect a reduced volume of 
mail, as far as Christmas mailing 
goes,” he said, “but indications are 





1929, will not be as great as the de- 
crease in business mail during the 
past six months during the same period 
of last year. F 

“There has been a notable decrease 
in the past few years in the number 
of New Year’s greetings mailed,” Mr. 
Coleman stated. 

Additional information furnished by 
Mr. Coleman follows: 

The peak of the Christmas mailing 
season comes around Dec. 20 or 21, 


ri ap 


that the falling-off, as compared: with | 


| will be paid in silver. 


!(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Decrease in Christmas Mail 
Less Than for Other Months 


, Consequently by the end of the week 

| the Post Department should 

| have a fair idea as to the volume of 
this year’s Christmas mailing. The 

| mailing of eetings and presents to 
foreign people reaches its greatest ac- 

| tivity during the first 10 days of De- 
cember, and subsides rapidly there- 
after. 

There does not seem to be much de- 
| sire on the part of the people to re- 
frain from turning in the usual ava- 
lanche of greeting cards and other 
Christmas mails in the few days imme- 
diately preceding Christmas. . It is im- 
possible for the»postal carriers. to. han- 
dle this huge amount of mail in: the 
short two or three days before Christ- 
| thas. 
| The, average person sending from 

25 to 100 greetings usually prepares 
them all at once and mails them on 


| . [Continued on Page 9, Column.7.] 


A 


Dec. 18, by 
Phillip Forman, United States Attorney. 
This action by Mr. Forman, who prose- 


cuted the case in which Judge Clark ren- . 


dered his ruling, was taken at the direc- 
tion of Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell, following a conference between 
officials of the Department of Justice in 
Washington on Dee. 17. \. l 

The Department of Justice has an- 
'nounced that when the appeal is filed 
i with the Supreme Court, a request will 
| be made to the Court for an early hear- 
ing of the appeal. ; 
| Counsel for the defendant in the case, 
| Frederick M. Pearse, obtained from the 
court an order quashing the indictment. 


In the opinion by which the indict-. 


ment was quashed, Judge Clark ruled 
that the Eighteenth Amendment was un- 
‘constitutional because ratified by legis- 
\latures of three-fourths of the States 


| rather than by constitutional conventions » 


(The full text of 


in the several States. 


In the investigation con” 


the opinion was published in the issue of ~ 


Dec. 18.) 

In seeking the order for an appeal, Mr, 
| Forman announced that he would rely om 
| the following claimed errors of the court: 

1. That it erred in allowing the motion 

of the defendant in this case. 


2. That it erred in directing the indict 


ment in the case be quashed. 

|. 3. That it erred in ruling the Eigh 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution 
be invalid and that the National Prob 
tle, Act is therefore unconstitutional 
void, . 


to 
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) ~ Thousands Work 


Five-day Jobs Created for 

240,000, Postmaster 
. General Advises Emer- 
gency Committee 


Thousands of jobless men: will be af- 
forded temporary employment as a re- 
sult of apportionment of postal work 
in connection with holiday mail deliv- 
eries, Col. Arthur Woods, chairman «cf 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, announced Dec. 18 on 
the basis of advices transmitted to him) 
from Postmaster General Walter F.| 
Brown. : 

Usual restrictions governing tempo- | 
rary employes have been set aside under | 
Geatdential authorization, Mr. Brown | 
advised Col. Woods, and as many as 240,- | 
000 clerks and carriers may be brought | 
into the service for an average of about | 
five days. A fund of more than $7,000,- 
000 is allotted for this purpose, Mr. 
Brown stated. 


Construction Emphasized 
Considerable employment this Winter | 
will be provided if bills recently intro-| 
duced in Congress are passed, Col. W oods 
announced orally. Of a total of $360,-| 
000,000 of public works projects for | 
which money is already appropriated, | 
about $270,000,000 could go along rapidly | 
if obstacles in the way of their imme- 
diate execution could be eliminated, 
which would be possible in the pending | 
legislation, he said. 
In discussing the Committee’s work, | 
Col. Woods emphasized that it regards 
the expediting of construction work as 
the most important thing it can do at 
this time. He pointed out also that 
construction and reconstruction  (re- | 
modeling, replacing, etc.) do not add to | 
overproduction while many other kinds | 
of employment do. He declared that it) 
is possible at this time for construction | 
chet 


econstruction work to have an enor- | 
mous increase without injuring the eco-| 
nomic situation ‘and in this connection | 
he observed that some economists point | 
out that the general business depres- | 
sion followed close on the decline in con- 
struction. 
Building Is Watched 
Col. Woods declared that the Commit- 
tee regards itself as a practical work- | 


ing organization, rather than a theoreti-/ 


Research Planned 


oe 


Many Specialists Are Expected 


To Make Addresses at 
Conference 


} 


In 

Service on Jan. 7; 1931, <iss 

ranged. by Surgeon General. HS. 
: to an: Wo t ce t 


mn was also 
ices \s 


A conference on ee us the Fee ts 
held under the auspices o: e na 
stitute of Health of the Public Health) 

ar-, es 
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‘LEGEND AND SCALE IN MILES 


mmo PRESENT MILITARY RESERVATION BOUNDARY 
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bad 
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Dr. J. C. Bloodgood, of Baltimore, Md., | 
is to bé one of the principal speakers and | 
Dr. Geshichter, of Johns Hopkins Uni-| 
versity, who has developed a new stain- | 
ing method for microscope slides will | 
show films of growing cancer cells. | 

An account of some of the work in| 
cancer research upon which they are now 
engaged will be presented by Dr. J. W. | 
Schereschewsky and Prof. C. Voegtlin, | 
both of the Public Health Service. Mem-; 
bers of various medical societies have; 
also been invited to attend this sympo-, 


sium. 


Alaskan Delegate 
Opposes Bill Dealing 
With Fish Canneries 


Charges Bureau of Fisheries 
With Administering Regu- 
lations for Benefit of 
Monopolies 


, Charging that the Bureau of Fisheries 
administers Alaskan fishing regulations 
for the benefit of monopolies of that 
industry in the area, Delegate Suther- 
land (Rep.), of Juneau, Alaska, testify- 
ing before the House Committee on Mer- 


|chant Marine and Fisheries Dec. 18, op- 


posed the bill (H. R. 13534) providing 
for advance registration of canneries de- 
siring to operate in Alaskan waters. 
The bill would make it unlawful for 
a cannery to operate anywhere within 
the jurisdiction of the United States in 
Alaska unless a report shall have been 


cal one, and that its efforts are being| filed with the Secretary of Commerce 
concentrated on pushing ahead projects | not later than Dec. 1 of the preceding 


which provide work. He explained that | calendar year, stating the place or loca- | 


a record of every public works project, | tion of operation, and would prohibit any 
whether Federal, State or municipal, is | one cannery from operating in more than 


in the hands of the Committee and that/one place or location in any calendar | 


each one of these is being investigated | year. 
to determine what is holding it up. Representative Welch (Rep.), of San 


e 
announced also that construction on the | Francisco, Calif., author of the bill, and 


approach to the Tomb of the Unknown/a member of the Committee, told the | 


Soldier would be held Dec. 19 with ade-| Committee that one purpose of his pro- 
quate ceremonies. This project, which | posal would be to let those who want to 
is to be completed in the Fall of 1931,| fish for salmon in the Alaskan waters 
represents an expenditure of $416,000 | }now in advance what their competition 
and illustrates what can be done to eX- | wil] be. 
pedite construction when efforts are ap- 
plied, he said. 

The Committee’s statements concern- area with a number of. men 
ing postal employ i 
ing the appointment of field representa-| and thus lose money because their catch 
tive in the South follow in full text: | would not pay for the help they brought 

Christmas mail deliveries this year |along. He said the stationary canneries 
will furnish temporary employment to} under existing law do not have the same 
many thousands of family men now job- | advantages of the “floating canneries 
less, according to a statement transmit- | because the latter go from one place to 
ted Dec. 18 from Postmaster General | another and make their catches. 
Brown to Colonel Arthur Woods, chair-|_ Under the proposed measure, Mr. 
man of the President’s Emergency Com-| Welch explained, the floating canneries 
. mittee for Employment. would be compelled to stay in the zone 
es ‘for which they registered for that year 
Many to Get Work 


| fluence in the proper subdivision of new 
| residential neighborhoods. 


and all would have an equal chance. 

“Acting under presidential authoriza- 
tion,” said Postmaster General Brown, 
“the Post Office Department has been 
able to set aside usual restrictions reg- 
ulating temporary holiday employes and 
to aid the national relief program by 
apportioning Christmas employment 
among the most needy citizens properly 
qualified to work. As many as 240,000 
temporary clerks and carriers may go 
into the service for an average of about 
five days. Although Christmas mail may 
run a little lighter this year than in 
normal times, heavy snows and other 
delaying factors may build up the tem- 
porary forces to full contemplated 
strength. Funds alloted for this purpose 
total upwards of $7,200,000. 

“In past years, Christmas deliveries | 
usually were handled by college and' 
high school studepts on vacation and by 
those on eligible lists who had passed 
Civil Service examinations. In order to 
give preference to men in more press- 
ing need for employment, President 
Hoover suspended the usual qualification 


Mr. Sutherland asserted that the float- 
ing canneries make little difference in 
the amount of salmon taken from the 
Alaskan waters and said that there are 
but few of them. 

“The trouble with Alaskan fisheries is 
the way the law is administered by the 
Bureau of Fisheries,” he asserted. “The 
Alaskan fisheries are regulated for the 
benefit of the monopolies in Alaska. 

Mr. Sutherland read a letter from A. 
H. Bradford, who he said is the owner 
of floating cannery, in which it was 
said that there already is too much power 
in the hands of the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. Sutherland said that in certain 
regions seining is allowed to fishermen 
for holders of valuable land fishing rights 
along the streams, while others are pro- 
hibited from fishing in the same places. 


President to Speak Feb. 12 
From Lincoln’s Old Study 


President 


Hoover, it announced 
|} orally at the White House Dec. 18, will 
{make an address Feb. 12, the birthday 
janniversary of Abraham Lincoln. 

The address will be made over the 
radio from the old Lincoin study in the 
| White House, it was said. 

The announcement followed a cahl at 
jthe White House by Representative 
Yates (Rep.), of Springfield, Ill, who 
invited President Hoover to make an 
address at Springfield Feb, 12 at exer- 
cises in honor of Lincoln. 


rules by an executive order last October. was 
Immediately the Post Office Departmezit 
instructed all first and second class 
post offices—all offices employing extra 
Christmas help—to make up their lists 
favoring unemployed-.able-bodied heads 
of families. Washington officials have 
rigidly checked the lists coming in from 
the field and are ready to announce that 
the bulk of eligibles fall within the in-| 
tended class of workers. 


Overtime Limited 


“The number of temporary men ac- 
tually employed will be increased by the 
decision to have no deliveries on Christ- 
mas Day, thus giving a full holiday to 
all regular postal employes, except for | 
the most necessary work. The limitation | 
of regular employes’ overtime to a max- 
imum of two ond per day eves, Sur-| 
ther scope to the temporary list. Tem-| ° A 2 ° 
porary employes are limited to 10 hours | Paul Linebar ger Testifies 
per day at 65 cents per hour, thus giv-! 
ing place to more men than could have} 
come on, if the working day were not 
so limited. If Soviet Russia is successful in mak- 

“Beginning today, wired reports will; ing a full alliance with China, which it 
be received in Washington from offices|has_ been attewnting for. years, the 
throughout the Nation, showing how the; whole world map will be ¢hanged, and 
volume of business is shaping up. Some! America will be menaced seriously, Paul 
temporary clerks already are at work) Linebarger, lega) adviser to the Na- 
and within four or five days the forces | iional Government of China, told the Spe- 
will be expanded to full Christmas|cial House Committee to Investigate 
strength of clerks and carriers.” ;Communist Activities in this country, 

Announcement of the appointment of; Dec. 18. 

Thad Holt of Birmingham, Ala., to the! The Soviets are agitating against the 
President’s Emergency Committee for| United States by concentrating on the 
Employment as field representative for | “unfair treaties,” and the “gunboat pol- 
the territory south of Washington and|icy” of this country in China, Mr. Line- 
east of the Mississippi River was made) parger said. There are very few Chinese 
today by Col. A. Woods, communists in this country, he said. 


Mr. Holt has been serving as Secre-| There are close to 500,000,000 inhabit- | 


| 


| 
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Acquisition of, approximately 17,000 acres of land for the extension of the grounds of the Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., is proposed in a bill to provide an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the 
purpose, introduced in Congress by the chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, W. 


Frank James. 


The extension project is explained as a measure to assure an adequate water supply 
for the post as well as to provide land necessary for training purposes. 


The map shows the present 


military reservation at West Point and the proposed reservation to be created by pending legislation. 


Plans for Organization Described 


By Conference on Home Building 


Broad Problems of Ownership and Construction Will Be 


[Continued f 
financing agencies who want the best 
{possible securities behind their loans. 


@pd when | best practices in every branch of the| Lamont; the Secretary of the Interio 
ment and also regard-|they get there find the area .crowded| home building industry could be used) Ray Lyman _ Wilbur; John 


generally and that obsolete laws/and reg- | 


julations appear to be a deterring in- 


The announcement concerning the | 
meeting on Dec, 17 of the planning com- | 
mittee follows in full text: 

Preparations for the “President’s Con- 
ference on -Home Building and Home 
Ownership,” which is to be held in Wash- 
ington, became more definitely estab- 
lished yesterday (Dec. 17) at a meeting 
of the general planning committee which | 
is responsible for the organization of the 
work to be undertaken. : 

The 24 members of the committee, 
who met at the Department of Commerce 
on call of the joint chairmen, Secretary | 
of Commerce Robert P. Lamont and Sec- | 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- | 
pur, came together to discuss the alloca- | 
tion of the work preceding the confer- 
ence among committees. 

The chairmen were authorized to set| 
up a small executive committee. Follow- 
ing the meeting Secretary Lamont an- 
nounced that selection of chairmen and 
committee members for committees 
would proceed as rapidly as possible. | 
some of the committees to be set up at | 
jan early date are: | 

Fundamental equipment (heating, | 
lighting, plumbing, ventilation and air 
conditioning); kitchens and other work | 
centers; subdivision layout; business and 
housing (past efforts and future pro- 
grams); industrial decentralization and 
housing; reconditioning, remodeling, and 
modernizing; construction (materials, 
methods, etc.); design; city planning and 
zoning; finance; home ownership and 
leasing (or renting); home furnishing 
and decoration; landscaping and plant- 
ing; household management; housing and 
the community (relation to health, edu- 
| cation, recreation, citizenship, industrial 
| efficiency and delinquency); rural and 
village housing (the isolated farm house 
|and the village). 

The following members of the plan- 


Poverty Makes Chinese Susceptible 


To Communism, House Committee Told 


oviet Miteses With China 


Would Change World Map 


(predicted that for every dollar invested, 
|10 will be returned in half a generation. 
He said that he could not estimate the 
jaccurate number of communists in 
| China. 


| Andrew Irshay, of Trenton, N. J., ed- 


\itor of the Hamilton Township News, | 


| said communism is rife among the Hun- 
jgarian people in this country. He said 
| they were becoming members and officers 
|of church societies, fraternal orders, and 
the political parties. 

There are about 15,000 Hungarians, by 
| birth, in Trenton, he said, and the prob- 
jlem lies among those who have come to 
| country since the war, he believed. 


Mr. Irshay said that the leaders of 


; son, 


Discissed at Meeting Called by President 


rom Page 1.] 
ning committee attended the meeting, 


Mr. Welch explained that under ex-/|It was also emphasized at that meeting Commerce: 
isting methods, fishers may gp te an/that progress could be achieved if the| 


P. 
Yr, 
‘My. Gries, 
Washington, D. C.; Bdgar Rickdtd, New 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 


| York; Alexander M. Bing, Radburn, N. 
| J.; H. Mépton Bodfish (alternate for R. 
| Holtby Myers), Chicago, 1l.; William 


F. 
Chew, alternate for W. H. George), Bal- 
timore, Md.; Frederic A. Delano, Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, Frederick M. Feiker, New 


|York; James Ford, Cambridge, Mass.; 


Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, Montclair, N. J 


“> 


A. E. Horst, Philadelphia, Pa:; H. R.}| 


Kibler (alternate for Sam H. Thomp- 
son), Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. W. F. Lake, Hot} 
Springs, Ark.; Miss Gertrude Lane, Mrs. | 
William B. Meloney, New York; Edward 
F. McGrady (alternate for William 
Green), Washington, D. C.; William 
Stanley Parker, Boston, Mass.; A. C. 
Robinson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Loring A. 
Schuler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. John 


F. Sippel, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Louise | 


Stanley, French Strother, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Frances L. Swain, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thomas B. Symons, College Park, 
Md.; James S. Taylor, Washington, D. 
C.; Lawrence Veiller, New York. 


No Americans Injured 
In Guatemala Revolution 


No Americans or other foreigners 
were injured in a revolution which oc- 
curred in Guatemala Dec. 16, the De- 
partment of State announced Dec. 18. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
asked whether the United States 
would send any warships to Guatemalan 
| waters replied that the situation did not 
appear to warrant it. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Under date of Dec. 18, 1980, the 
American Charge d’Affaires, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. McCafferty, at Guatemala, tele- 
graphically confirmed to the Depart- 
ment the reports that a successful mili- 
tary uprising occurred in Guatemala 
City Dee. 16. 
Assembly of Guatemala met in special 
session, accepted the resignation of Pro- 
visional President Baudilio Palma, and 
appointed the head of the revolutionary 
movement, General Manuel Orellana, to 
be Provisional President. 

_ Both the Legation and the Consulate 
General report that no Americans or 
other foreigners appear to have suffered 
jnjury during the disturbance, which 
seems to have been accompanied by 
street fighting for a short period. 


Japanese Diet to Study 
Plan for Steel Merger 


A plan for the merger of government 
| and privately owned steel works in Ja- 
; pan is to be submitted to the Japanese 
| Diet at its next, Session, according to 
Japanese advices received in the Depart- 
| ment of Commeree from Commercial At- 
| tache Halleck A. Butts at Tokyo. Con- 
| Versations in regard to this project have 
|been carried on during the past few 
| weeks, the report states. 

Information from Japanese sources jn- 
| dicates that the government steel wotks 
has obtained: a contract from the South 
| Manchurian Railway for the latter’s pur- 
| Chases of all steel materials required dur- 

ing the fiscal year 1930-81, As the South 


tary of the Alabama Emergency Com-|ants in Chita, he said, and about half|the soviet agitation in Trenton were the| Manchurian Railway controls the Dairen 
mittee for Employment, and previously|cf this number have just a little less |“bootleggers” and they were using the|steel market this report would indicate 


has been Secretary of the Alabama In-| 
dustrial Development Board. to exist on, which makes them: all po- 

Mr. Frank ne, a member of the! tential communists, being susceptible to 
President’s Committee who has been ad-| the slogan of “share in all. property.” 


visor for the southern area, coincident |“Give the people of China enough to|@ deportation law. The number of com- | th 


with Mr. Holt’s appointment, will be as-|live on and communism will he wiped 
signed to Washington to coordinate ac-/| out,” he said. 

tivities of all field representatives as-| Mr. Linebarger said the Unitéd States 
signed to different sections of the United|could aid in combating communism in 
States. China by loans and investments, and 


4 


|people. The witness urged the Commit- 
| tee to propose legislation requiring the 
registration of all aliens, and if possible, 


munists among the Hungarians of Tren- 
ton has more than 


months, he said, 


' » 
The Committee went into executive 
session, but took no action. 


doubled in recent 


i 


than what is generally considered enough | Eighteenth Amendment to stir up the|that the Japanese Government will con- 


| trol the trade in that territory during 
| the period designated. 

| Further advices from Tokyo state that 
€ government steel works have an- 
| nounced a reduction in production for the 
| balance of the fiscal year and that it 1s 
| anticipated that the pig iron subsidy will 
| shortly be abolished. ! 

(Iasued by Department of Commerce.) 


On Dec. 17 the National | 


(Capital Invested 


} 
| 


| Potal Will Reach Approxi- 
| mately $27,000,000, De- 
| partments State 


| Total American investments in Spain, 


’! which was held at the Department of|now experiencing revolution, are $72,- 


0,000 while American investments in 
Guatemala where disturbances are also 
reported total $69,000,000, according to 
figures made. public by the Departments 
|of State and Commerce. . 
| There are greater American invest- 


;ments in Guatemala than in any other} 


|Central American country save Hon- 
jduras, according to Department of Com- 
| merce figures. 
| An announcement by the Department 
|of State regarding American interests 
|in Spain follows in full text: 
| Total American direct investments in 
| Spain are approximately $72,000,000, di- 
vided as follows: Manufacturing, $12,- | 
500,000; selling, $4,000,000; petroleum, | 
$8,500,000; miscellaneous, including com- | 
munications, transportation, and buying 
organizations, $47,000,000. 

No Spanish Government, State or 
| Municipal loan has ever been floated in; 
the United States. ° 

Spanish total foreign commerce in 
1928 amounted to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 (exports $580,000,000, imports 
$420,000,000). In 1928 the United States | 
exports to Spain amounted to approxi- 
mately $87,000,000, and imports $35,000,- 
000. The principal American exports to 
Spain are cotton goods and raw cotton, 
mineral oils, automobiles and parts, and 
tobacco. The principal exports from 
Spain to the United States are cork, olive 
oil and olives, almonds, hides and skins, 
and copper ore. 

A total of 799 American citizens are 
residents of Spain and possessions ac-| 


| 





;cording to the most recent statistics. | 


These are divided as follows: Barcelona | 
|324, Madrid 211, Seville 64, Malaga 44,| 
| Valencia 44, Vigo 32, Alicante 10, Las} 
Palmas 3, Bilbao 55 
jand Tarragona 5. 





, Canary Islands 7, 


‘Bill Proposes Copper 


Tariff of Two Cents. 


| 


Measure Is Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Evans 


} 


| An import duty of 2 cents a pound 
| would be placed upon copper, under a 
|bill (H, R. 15430) introduced by Repre- 
sentative Evans (Dem.), of Missoula, 
| Mont., Dec, 18. 
| “The development. of the immense 
copper mines of Canada, Africa and 
|South Africa and free importation of 
|copper produced from these mines in 
competition with the home product neces- 
sarily reduces the price of copper mined 
in the United States,” Mr. Evans said 
in a statement. “The copper miners of 
|the West can no more compete with 
| this cheap foreign labor of foreign coun- 


|tries in the mining of copper than can| 


‘labor in the manufacturing districts 
compete with factory workers in cheap 
labor countries. 

“It costs about 9 cents to produce cop- 
per in this country, while foreign copper 
at New York costs about 7 cents. Our 
mines are now working only about one- 
half capacity and must continue to re- 
strict production unless the foreign prod- 
uct can be curtailed.” 

The full text of the bill introduced by 
Mr. Evans follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that paragraph 381 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is amended by 
inserting after “381” the following: 

“(A) Copper ore; regulus of, and black 
or coarse copper, and cement coppei; old 
copper, fit only for remanufacture, cop- 
per scale, clippings from new copper and 
coppe. in plates, rs, ingots, or pigs, 
not manufactured or specially provided 
for; composition metal of which copper 
is the component material of chief value, 
not especially provided for; all the fore- 
going, 2 cents per pound on the copper 
containcd therein, 

“(B) Sec. 2, paragraphs 1657 and 1658 
of tLe Tariff Act of 1980 are hereby re- 
pealed.” 


Session in Georgia 


Members Will Convene on Jan. 
6, Governor Hardman 
Announces 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Dec. 18. 
Governor L. G. Hardman has an- 
nounced that he will call an extraor- 
dinary session of the Legislature to con- 
[soe on Jan. 6 and that the subjects to 
be considered will pe announced by him 
in a short time. The Governor. pointed 
j out that unpaid balances of appropria- 
\yons for 1928 and 1929 total more than 
$4,000,000, with the prospect that this 
famount will be increased by almost $2,- 
| 000,000 from 1930. He declared that the 


In Development of 
Work Insurance 


Benefits From Present Plans 
Of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Are Shown in 
Study by Industrial Body 


Technological progress in industrial 
production, far-reaching changes in con- 
sumer demand and trade disturbances in 


world markets in recent years, have ac- 
centuated the unemployment problem due 
to the seasonal and cyclical depressions 
in the United States, and have brought 
to the fore the need of systematic meas- 
ures of protection against the hazard of 
unemployment as a social expedient as 
well as a factor in stabilizing general 
business conditions, a survey conducted 
by the Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Ine., New York, City, discloses, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Dec. 18 by the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Eth- 
elbert Stewart, based on information re- 


\schools and eleemosynary institutions 
jare suffering from lack of funds, and that 
ithe Legislature should find ways and 
| means to relieve the financial emergency. 
| . The Governor also calléd attention to 
|the fact that in a recent opinion At- 
|torney General George M. Napier ruled 
that unpaid appropriations do not con- 
stitute a legal debt against the State. 
This has complicated the situation, Gov- 
ernor Hardman asserted, and has brought 
about a serious condition for schools and 
institutions whose executives have bor- 
|rowed money for operating expenses in 


In Spain Is Listed | 


anticipation of appropriation payments. 


Proposed Extension 
Of Maximum Radio 
Power Is Rejected 


Federal Commission Orders 

| Examiner to Determine 
Which Stations Should Be 
Allowed Limit 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

; were heard, In the cases of four sta- 
|tions, not in the cleared channel cate- 
gory, he recommended denials. He heid, 
| however, that all other stations estab- 
|lished indisputable cases for the right 
| to use high power, to serve rural and 
|remote listeners, and consequently rec- 
jommended the modification. of General 
| Order 42, to open the way for blanket 
jincrease in power on all cleared chan- 
nels not now accommodating 50,000-watt 
stations. 

The Sykes resolution, remanding the 
i back to Mr. Yost, follows in full 

ext: 

Whereas the Chief Examiner has made 
|a.report to the Commission on the high- 
powered cleared channel hearing which, 
in effect, recommends that General Order 
| pealed, and certain stations in all 40 
| cleared channels be permitted to use 50 
| kilowatts of power, 
| Whereas, the Commission at this time 
declines to consider the advisability of 
repealing or modifying its order No. 42, 
| Therefore, the report of the said Ex- 
| aminer is hereby referred. back to him 
: with instructions to report to the Com- 
| mission which stations in his judgment, 
| are in the public interest, convenience and 

necessity, as shown by the testimony, 
should be assigned to the remaining posi- 
tions in each zone, stating the facts upon 
which his recommendations are based. 


Nominations Confirmed 
By Senate Announced 


The Senate Dec. 18 confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

To be Commissioner, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Henry J. Anslinger, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


| 


No. 42, as amended, be modified or re-| 


| ceived by him. 

(A summarization of the results of 
the investigation with respect to plans 
for unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment guarantee as operated by trade 
unions, trade unions and employers 
jointly and employers individually was 
published in the issues of Dec. 16, 17 oa 
18.) The conclusion of the factual fin & 
ings of the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., on its study of measures 
taken in the United States to deal with 
unemployment, as made public by Mr. 
Stewart, follows: 

Should unemployment be dealt with 
| by the. Government, by trade unions or 
| by industrial management? Should the 
{burden of subsistence of the laid-off 

| workers fall upon the taxpayers, upon 
| the employed workers or upon the own- 
;ers of industry, or should it be divided 
between any two or all three of these 
groups? 

These are the major questions consti- 
tuting the. unemployment problem, ac- 
cording to the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., which have prompted 
their series of studies to ascertain the 
xperience obtained by the various meas- 
ures undertaken in the United States 
and” in foreign countries to deal with 
unemployment. In the United States, 
all such measures, in the absence of 
legislation, have been scattered volun- 
tary attempts undertaken by either or- 
ganized labor, by trade unions and em- 
ployers in cooperation, or by individual 
concerns progressive and financially 
strong enough to undertake experiments 
in both preventive and relief policies, 

In their report on “Unemployment 
| Benefits in the United States,” the first 
of the series, the Industrial Relations 
Counselors conclude their factual find- 
ings of the efforts made by American 
industry and organized labor to deal 
with unemployment as follows: 

“The protection against unemploy- 
ment already provided by voluntary plans 
of relief in the United States has been 
participated in by unions, by unions and 
employers jointly, and by individual 
firms or firms in cooperation. ‘Some ob- 
stacles in the way of further develop 
ment have been noted: It should be enn: 
phasized that..no industry can safely 
undertake any industrial relations scheme 
(on a voluntary basis except in so far 
as the scheme pays its own way. In the 
degree that efficiency is promoted and 
unit costs are reduced by greater stabil- 
ity and esprit de corps in the employed 
force, such plans may be counted on to 
extend. In so far as the costs are un- 
economic, the operation of competition 





(New office created by the Act 


will ultimately bring about deliberaliza- 


of oo io a am ition and finally withdrawal of the plan. 

To be United States marshal, Eastern! «within their proper sphere as contrib- 
District of New York, Fred S. Pulver, | yting to business efficiency, increase in 
now serving under recess appointment. % lthe number of plans will be slow. As 

To be members of the Mississippi | knowledge of the subject broadens, the 
River Commission: Lawrence A. Glenn, | most capable managements may be ex- 
of Illinois, and Lieut. Col. George R. | pected to set up schemes, but as in 
Spalding, Corps of Engineers, United | every other. progressive movement the 
States Army. _ . |mass will lag. It would seem that a 

The confirmation of Floyd R. Harri- | wide coverage of unemployment insur- 
son, of the District of Columbia, for the ance, even in so far as it is an advantage 
Federal Farm Loan Board, which was | to the individual business, will come ohly 


previously reported, was reconsidered | through legislation. Representatives of 
and ordered to lie over on the calendar. } the company plan managements con- 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan,’ sulted in this investigdtion have ex- 
chairman of the Senate Committee on pressed an almost unanimous view that 


Interstate Commeree, served notice that : lanned and administered 
he would call up the nominations for the Wie pooper peed & are 
Column 2.) 


Federal Power Commission Dec, 19. 
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‘Supply Measure | Accord Reached By ferees 


For Farm Board 


Passed by 


Revolving Fund Increased 
By $150,000,000, Sup- 
plementing $250,000,- 
000 Previously Granted 


The bill (H. R. 15359) appropriating 
an additional $150,000,000 for the Fed- 
eral Farm Board was passed Dec. 18 by 
the House of Representatives. It was 
passed with but little discussion. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
ae ordered a favorable report on the 

ill. 

The additional appropriation supple- 
ments appropriations of $250,000,000 
heretofore made by Congress for the 
Farm Board’s revolving fund for loans 
to organizations for farm relief. The 
House Committee on Appropriations 
agreed upon the bill Dec. 18 at an exec- 
utive session and ordered it favorably 
reported to the House. 


The $100,000,000 remaining of the au- 
thorized fund of $500,000,000 will be 
considered for inclusion in the regular 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
not yet reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Board Executives Heard 


Chairman Wood (Rep.), of La Fay- 
ette, Ind., in charge of the measure that 
was passsed, told the House that the 
Board had helped farmers in the wheat 
market in critical situation. 

Plans.of the’ Federal Farm Board to 
use. the entire $500,000,000° originally 
authorized for its’ revolving fund for 
loans to cooperatives and: stabilizing cor- 
porations under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1929, were outlined before 
the Committee in testimony of the Board 
executives made public Dec. 18. At the 
same time, Chairman Alexander Legge, 
of the Board, told the Committee Con- 
gress should amend its regulatory laws 
governing the exchanges dealing with 
agricultural commodities of any kind. 

The witnesses, Chairman Legge, Vice 
Chairman James C. Stone, and Secretary 
Chris L. Christiansen, all of the Farm 
Board, appeared before the Committee, 
sitting as a subcommittee on deficiencies, 
in executive session Dec. 15. The rec- 
ommendation for further legislation re- 
specting exchange dealings was in reply 
to a question of Representative Taylor 
(Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, Col., ask- 
ing if iir. Legge had anything to state 
further that would be advantageous to 
the operations of the Federal Farm 
Board for the welfare of the farmers of 
the country. 

Exchanges Discussed 

“Yes, sir,” replied Chairman Legge, 
“we think there should be an amend- 
ment to the regulations of Congress gov- 
erning the exchanges dealing in agri- 
cultural commodities of any kind, to the 
cnd that exchanges would not be permit- 
ted to make their own rules and reg- 
nlations, except as they were approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
by some officer designated by the Gov- 
ernment for that purpose; and that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be given defi- 
nite authority to enforce the rules after 
they have been approved... Those ex- 

@ change rules and regulations are afi built 
up by the traders themselves. They are 
not in the interest of either the producers 
or consumers. They can not be, and 
wf can change them every day at their 
will.” 

Chairman Wood, of the Committee, 
pointed out that under the authorization 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, ‘here 
has been a total of $250,000.000 appro- 
priated, that the Board is asking $150,- 
000,000 as a deficiency appropriation, and 
is also. asking in the independent offices 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, not yet reported by 
the Committee, $100,000,000, “making 


$250,000,000, or the grand total of $500,- ; 


000,000, which is the amount of the au- 
thorization.” 

Chairman Legge told the subcommit- 
tee that while “the Board can gq through 
until July 1, 1931,” with the $150,000,000 
deficiency. appropriation, leavjng 
$100,000,000 balance for the regular 
budget for the next fiscal year, it would 


have “a psychological advantage” to the | 


Board if Congress appropriated this 
whole. $250,000,000 balance now. “It 
would be notice,” he said, “to the people 
who have been trying to stir up trouble 
with the Board, and in connection with 
the operations of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, that Congress is supporting 
the Federal Farm Board to that ex- 
tent.” 

Chairman Wood asked Chairman 
Legge, of the Board, what is going to 
happen-after the Board gets the entire 
$500,000,000 authorized. “What is the 
prospect of the Farm Board coming back 
for $500,000,000 more, or any other con- 
siderable amount?” asked Mr. Wood. 

Sum Wanted Early 

“There is one thing about it, regard- 
less of what we will have from the 
Qroney available,” replied Mr. Legge. 

We will have no disposition to use it, 

except as we feel it is for a useful pur- 
pose.” 
_ “I expect by the time the $500,000,000 
is loaned,” Mr. Wood said, “we ought to 
know whether it is doing any good, or 
whether it is not doing any good, and 
if it is not doing any good, it will be 
about time to quit, it appears to me. Of 
course, if it is, the future has got to 
develop that phase of it.” 


“While it is loaned, it is not lost,”! 


replied Mr. Legge. Of course, on the 
present market there is a_ substantial 
loss in the stabilization operations on 
wheat and cotton, and if we closed it 
out tomorrow there would be a sub- 
stantial loss on those two items.” 

Mr. Legge said the $150,000,000 should 
be available before the first of the year 
(1931). He agreed with Representative 
Buchanan (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex., 
that another authorization of $250,000,- 
000 so financial interests antagonistic 
to the Board could not say the $250,- 
000,000 already appropriated is gone 
forever, would have a psychological ef- 
fect that might be helpful. 

. .Mr. Buchanan said he was in favor of 
giving the Board a thorough test “even 
if it takes $500,000,000 more.” 

Mr. Legge told the Committee that the 
peak of the grape movement in Califor- 
nia is over and practically completed and 
there probably would be no further loans 
of consequence there. They are already 
paying back some of the loans, he said. 

Representing the American Cotton 

ippers Association, of Memphis, Tenn., 
Walter Parker, New Orleans, La; 
Thomas Hogan,.Norfolk, Va., and D, H, 
Williams, Gastonia, N. C., testified be- 
fore the Committee in advocacy of some 
means of revitalizing the normal trade 

ying of cotton, 

Chairman Legge, answering Commit- 
w (Mestions, said the Grain Stabilization 
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Senate Returns 


On F unds for Drought Relief | Pyblic Works Bill 


Purchases of Food Is Revised to Affect 
Only Extreme Urgency 


Senate and House conferees on the 
resolution (S. J. Res. 211) for relief of 
farmers in drought or storm stricken 
areas reached agreement Dec. 18 on an) 
appropriation of $45,000,000. The Sen-| 
ate proposal had been for $60,000,000 | 
and the House proposal for $30,000,000. | 

The conferees agreed also to leave out | 


tion in the House, Representative Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., offered an 
amendment to change the appropriation 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000. He said 
the money would not have to be spent, 
but by authorizing it, it would be avail- 
able in case it is needed. 


Representative Fort (Rep.), of East | 


Howse. Appropriation of $45,000,000 Agreed Upon; Mention of| To Conference 


Declines to Recede on Three 
Major Amendments to 
Emergency Appropriation 
Measure 


The Senate Dec. 18 returned the $116,- 
000,000 emergency public works appro- 


mention of purchases of food, inserting | Orange, N. J., opposed the Jones amend-|Priation bill to “conference with the 


instead language which would permit 
purchase of food in cases of extreme 
urgency. | 

The measure earlier in the day had 
been adopted by the House, cut to $30,- 
000,000, with use for food eliminated 
and the House language substituted gen- | 
erally. 

The House, however, restored some of | 
the language in the Senate resolution | 
that the Committee struck out, and ‘in-} 
cluded hail-stricken areas as- well | 
storm areas and included authority to| 
apply the advances for use in the Sum-| 
mer of 1931. The resolution is a mix- | 
jture of both the McNary Senate resolu- | 

tion and the Haugen resolution (H. J.! 
Res. 411) first reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The resolution was sent to the Senate, 
| which disagreed with the House amend- 
| ments and the measure was sent to con- | 
| ference by both Houses, 

During the discussion of the resolu- 





‘Present Immigration 
Policy Is Favored by 


Secretary Stimson 


Enactment of Reed Resolu- 
tion to Suspend Entries 
Would Impede National | 
Origins Act, He Says 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
changed to a large percentage in favor | 
of the southern races. 

The present immigration policy per- 
mitting entry of 5 from northern and! 
western Europe to 1 from eastern and 
southern Europe would be changed un- 
der the Johnson proposai from 5 to 1 
to a ratio of 2 to 3 and under the Reed 
resolution from 5 to 1 to a ratio of 1 
| to 13, the Secretary of Siate continued. 
' “This comes from the difference in| 
social habits of immigrants,” he stated. 
“It arises out of the fact that far more 
of the classes if immigrants coming 
from southern and eastern Europe are 
those coming under the preference of | 
relatives.” He explained further that 
most immigrants from northern and 
western Europe are young and unmar- 
ried or accompanied by small families 
and fewer applications for relatives to 
come are filed. 

Applications of relatives for entry 
from southern and eastern Europe are 
sufficient at the present time to exhaust 
the total immigration from those coun- 
tries, Mr. Stimson said. The Johnson 
measure would give preference to rela- 
tives of both resident aliens and citizens 
while the Reed resolution would give 
preference to certain relatives of citi- 
zens, he said. 

Under the Johnson proposal there | 
could be admitted from eastern and 
southern Europe 12,330 compared to| 
| 8,054 from northern and western Europe, 
|Mr. Stimson pointed out. Under the 
| Reed resolution 12,330 could be admitted | 
from eastern and southern Europe with 
| but 932 from northern and western Eu- 
| rope, he said. 

A cut of 90 per cent in the present 
law would result in 2,538 being per- 
|mitted entry from eastern and southern 
Europe with 12,565 from northern and 
western Europe, he explained. In re- 
gard to the Western Hemisphere, he sug- 
gested that the last year’s immigration 
be taken as a basis and that that figure | 
be cut by 90 per cent. 

Mr. Stimson recommended further that 
should either the Johnson or Reed pro- 
| posal be adopted that the clause relating 
to admission of industrial technicians be 
extended to permit entry of more ex- 
perts. Otherwise, he said, other coun- 
tries might retaliate and many men who 
represent American business organiza-| 
tions in other countries would be sent 
home. 





Problems Involved 

Mr. Doak told the Committee that the 
present immigration problems are in- 
volved and that, instead of complicating 
them by a temporary measure, a method 
of cutting on a horizontal basis the al- 
lotments under the present law would 
|be preferable to meet the existing emer- 
gency conditions. 

‘Brigadier Francis L. Parker, Chief of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, appeared 
before the Committee in opposition to 
restriction of immigration from the 
Philippines. Charles G. Mercer, of the 
Peoples Legislative Service, also opposed 
exclusion of Filipinos. Figures on the 
entry of Filipinos into the United States 
and Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation. 

W. C. Hushing, legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor, testified that the Federation fa- 
|vors both the House and Senate bill be- 
cause both bills exclude Mexicans and 
Filipinos. This stand is taken because 
jof the economic and labor features pre- 
sented by the coming in of Mexicans and 
Filipinos, he said. 





Corporation on that date—Dec. 15—‘thas 

/on hand 64,000,000 or 65,000,000 bushp'ls 
of actual cash wheat in elevators. and 
storage and probably 60,060,000 bushels 
under futures contracts.” 

Asked by Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., what the 
Farm Board proposes to do with that 
wheat, Chairman Legge answered: 

“A portion of that wheat is going to 
be required in the domestic trade before 
the new crop comes in, but not all of it. 
What may happen to the balance, or 
what ~may have to’ be carried further 
ahead, is still a question.” 

Effect Is Described 

“What would have happened if the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation had not 
parenaded this wheat?” Mr. Byrne asked 
im. 

| “I have letters from some of the most 
|conservative millers and some of the 
largest buyers of grain in this country 
saying that except for these purchases 
by the Board, wheat would be 25 cents 
per bushel throughout the country to-| 
day. At the present time, the average 
|cost of the wheat purchased is around | 
| tesaare market which is about 76 to 77 
cents per bushel,” 





|T 


|order (No. 5507), signed by the Presi- 


inent. He said President Hoover consid- 
ored the smaller appropriation sufficient. 

Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, said the drought relief problem ‘is 
aot confined to the South, but all parts 
of the country are affected. He urged 
adoption of the Jones amendment. 

Representative O’Connor (Rep.), of 
ulsa, Okla., said it was apparent the 
problem was not confined to the South, 
since the States in that area would urge 
relief from the States only, being strong 
advocates of States’ rights. 

The appropriation of $60,000,000 would 
be a dole. and such an appropriaticn 
would be ridiculous, Representative Snow 
(Rep.), of Bangor, Me., said. He said 
that loans for food should not be in- 
cluded, as it was the work of the Red 
Cross to relieve hunger, 

Representatives Almon (Dem.), of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and Oliver (Dem.), of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., favored the Jones 
amendment. 

The amendment was defeated, 189 to 
105. A teller’s vote was asked, and this 
time the ayes were 133 and the nays 189. 


Vote on Adoption 
Of Amendments 


On the adoption of the amendments 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole, 


{225 yeas to 147 nays, 16 Republicans 


voted against the amendments, six Demo- 
crats voted for them and the single 
Farmer-Laborite voted against them. 

On the passage of the resolution, 359 
yeas to six nays, the six voting against 
it were: Republicans, Andrew, of Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; Ellis, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Foss, of Fitchburg, Mass.,; and Golder, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Democrats, Black, 
of New York City, and Tucker, of Lex- 
ington, Va, 

Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., succeeded in having 
an amendment adopted to include “Sum- 
mer following in 1931,” in the use of the 
loan funds. Representative McClintic 
(Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., tried unsucces- 
fully to limit loans to a maximum of 
$500 to any one person. Representative 
Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
succeeded in adding “hail stricken” farm- 
ers to those to whom loans may be made. 
An unsuccessful effort was made to in- 
clude food in the purpose of the loans, 
as provided by the Senate. 


Resolution Is Sent 
To Conference 


A final vote adopting the resolution as 
amended, Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announced, was 359 to 
6. The amendments being disagreed to 
by the Senate, the resolution was sent 
to conference. The Speaker appointed 
as conferees for the House, Representa- 
tives Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, 
Towa, Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., and 
Aswell (Dem.), of Natchitoches, La. 


Two Executive Orders 
Signed by President 


An executive order (No. 5505), signed 
Dec. 8 by President Hoover, places un- 
der the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior for disposition according to law 


}an unsurveyed island named “Dog Is- 
land,” located in the Mississippi Sound 


| 
i 


South of Biloxi, Miss. 
Paducah, Ky., is abolished as a Cus- 
toms Port of Entry in another executive 


dent also on Deec> 8. 


Prince of Wales Invited 
To Convention of Legion | 


The Prince of Wales, in a letter dis- 
patched Dec. 19 through the Department 
of State, was invited to attend the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion 
next September at Detroit, it was stated 
orally Dec. 18 at the Department of 
State. 

Ralph T. O’Neil, national commander 
of the legion, signed the invitation after 
conversing with the British Ambassador, 
the Hon. Sir Ronald Lindsay, it was said. 
The invitation was forwarded through | 


the State Department’s diplomatic pouch, | 


it was disclosed,, and will be delivered 
personally by Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes. 


The President's Day 


At the Exerutive Offices 
Dec. 18 


9:40 a. m.—Representatives Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, and Merritt 
(Rep.), of Stamford, Conn., called to 
present Representative Goss (Rep.), of 
Waterbury, Conn. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Yates 
(Rep.), of Springfield, Ill, called to 
invite the President to make an ad- 
dress on Feb. 12 at an anniversary 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday at 
Springfield. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Finley 
(Rep.), of Williamsburg, Ky., called to 
pay his respects. 

11 a. m—A delegation representing 
the Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art, 
headed by its President, Blanchard 
Randall, called to invite the President 
to officially open the Pan-American 
Exhibition of Contemporary Artists to 
be held in the museum beginning 
Jan. 15. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Thomas (Rep.), 
of Idaho, called to urge the appoint- 
ment of Judge C. C. Cavanaugh, now 
a Federal district judge of Idaho, to be 
a member of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
District to succeed Judge Frank S. 
Dietrich, deceased. 

11:30 p. m.—Patrick H. Joyce, of 
Chicago, Ill., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12 m.—The Commitee of Business 
Associations cooperating in the Fed- 
eral Government’s bankruptcy inves- 
tigations called to pay its respects. 

12:30 p. m.—F red B. Smith, of New 
York, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the. Churches, 
called to discu:s the World Court. 

4p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C, Roop, called 
to pay his respec*s, 


House, after it had receded on one of 
its four major. amendments, and had 
declined to recede on the. other three. » 

By a vote of 42 to 39 a motion of 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of - Washington, 
chairman of the Senate conferees, to 
recede’ on the Robinson amendment, was 
eartied. This action restored to the bill 
the right of the Presideat to use the 
funds appropriated interchangeably in 
the event he found it to be necessary 
or desirable. 

The Senate declined, however, to recede 
from, the Couzens amendment, which pro- 
vided that contracts for public works let 
pursuant to the bill should contain a 
provision that-local labor should be em- 
ployed and that the highest wage scale 
| prevailing in the locality where the work 
| is undertaken shall be paid to laborers 
employed. 

Compromise Effort Prorised 

| Senator Jones, who made .the motion 
| that the Senate recede from the amend- 
iment, later withdrew the motion with 
the understanding that an effort would 
be made by the conferees to reach a 
compromise on the disputed points of 
the amendment. 

On the previous day the Senate had 
declined to recede from its amendment 
which provided that the pro rata share 
of the States of Alabama and Georgia 
of the funds appropriated by this bill 
could be used in matching funds due 
those States under the General High- 
way Act, which they had heretofore been 
unable to meet. 

In support of his motion that the 
Senate recede from the Robinson amend- 
ment and as an answer to argument 
previously made, Senator Jones told the 
Senate that, in his opinion, the House 
“is just as jealous of the prerogatives 
and powers of Congress as the Senate, 
and it had placed the provision in the 
bill originally. 

“T am informed,” he added, “that there 
was little or no opposition to the pro- 
vision when it was before the House. 
It was willing to give the President the 
power to transfer these funds if the 
emergency arises requiring such trans- 
fer. I can not think seriously of the 
expressions of fear that we have heard 
here to the effect that the money will 
not be exnended as Congress intended. 

“Certainly, the President will make 
none of the transfers permitted by the 
House provision unless the circumstances 
are extenuating, and especially since 
there has been this discussion of the 


matter. 
Fund to Create Work 


“The whole purpose of the provision 
is in keeping with the idea, uppermost 
in the minds of all of us, and that is 
to make this money available to create 
work. I believe that if the exigency 
arises, the President should be able to 
make the transfers from one fund, the 
use of which might add nothing to em- 
ployment of labor, to another where work 
can be done and men given jobs.” 

Senator Robinson reiterated a state- 
ment, made several times, that he did 
not feel justified in delaying the bill on 
account of that provision which he had 
sought to strike out, but he declared 
that Senator Jones, as head of the Sen- 
ate conferees, had made no statement 
indicating that agreement among the 
conferees was impossible. He did not 
want, he said, to withhold from the 
President any power that the President 
required in performance of his duties, 
but he asserted that he was unable to 
see the need for the power which the 
bill would provide. He opposed receding 
irom the amendment as a matter of prin- 
ciple because it proposed to eliminate 
“bad legislation” from the bill. 

To the same end was the discussion by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, who, 
however, went further to say that he 
could picture “delegations running to the 
White House” with appeals for money 
from one fund to be used in another, 
regardless of necessities existing; and 
these urgent calls, he asserted, might 
result in difficulties which could be 
avoided. 

Senator Norris declared that if the 
provision remained in the bill, it 
amounted to legislation in which Con- 
gress had added up the totals and had 
said to the President: “Here it is. Go 
out and find use for it.” That sort of 
legislation, he declared, merited the op- 
position of all. 

The discussion by Senators McKellar 
(Dem.); of Tennessee, and Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, consisted of attack and de- 
fense, respectively, of the President’s 


| 


| 


1930 
| 


| Increase Shown. ; 


Bureau of the Census. 


Despite the rapidity made possible in a machine age and by trained 
workers, tabulation of specific data regarding age, nativity, sex 
and occupation of the population of the United States is not yet 
half done, according to the information made available at the 


Bureau of the Census. The indi 


vidual census cards are fed to an 


automatic sorting machine, shown above, which sorts them by 

groups; the several group tabulations require that the cards be 

sorted several times by the machine, making a total of between 
400,000,000 and 500,000,000 operations. 


~~— 


Land-grant Colleges 


Criticized in Survey 


Of Business Courses’ 


Federal Review Says That 
Training Fails to Meet 
Actual Requirements of 
Various Occupations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vation rather than upon carefully de- 
termined facts. : : 
| It was found from a questionnaire 
| asking if the institutions had made stud- 
ies of actual requirements of business to 
| guide in the determination and organiza- 
tion of business courses that, with two 
exceptions, they have not made surveys 
| of commercial occupations in the regions 
which they serve. 

The: 20 institutions which stated that 
such surveys were. made indicated that 
they acted upon mere observations and 
! not in pursuance to a scientific analysis. 
Land-grant colleges have not determined 
the annual needs of firms in terms of 
promotional opportunities. They have 
not made job analyses and they have 

failed to. study what their students -will 
actually do when they leave the academic 
halls for business. 


Apparently these institutions are not; ment out of court. of the dispute involv- | 


familiar with the dynamic changes that 
are taking place in the economic or- 


ganization of society. They are not ad-| 


justing their curricula to meet these 
changes. 

Manufacturing, professional activities, 
real estate, insurance, retailing, banking 
land brokerage have absorbed the great- 
est number of land-grant college grad- 
uates. Farming has scarcely taken any 
while transportation has taken very 
few. Statistics indicate that industrial 
and business firms are placing grad- 
uates but are:not taking them in large 
enough numbers. 


There is need for higher business edu- | figures have been quoted or determined | 


cation in the land-grant colleges. To 
bring it about, scientific studies of the 
occupations themselves, their demands 
and possibilities, and follow-up studies 
of the graduates engaged in those oc- 
cupations ‘are necessary. In setting up 
mechanisms for training in commerce 
and business, land-grant institutions 
should have discovered what general eco- 
nomic and business services are needed. 


Senate Disagreed 


Over Welfare Bill 


Proposal to Eliminate State Ap- 


propriatione Rejected 


Consideration of the so-called Jones 
(S. 225) Maternity bill in the Senate pro- 
ceeded uhder a limited debate agreement, 


Dec. 18, but a decision was reached on| 
only one point, an amendment by Senator | 


| Tydings (Dem.), of Haryland, being re- 
jected, 62 to 5. , . 

The bill, the unfinished business of the 
body, was before the Senate on three 


occasions during the. day’s session, but 


was laid aside each time as conference 
reports on emergency legislation. were 
presented for consideration. Us 

The Tydings amendment. eliminated 
the provision in the bill requiring States 


Secretary Wilbur Approves 


Plans for Boulder City | 


Plans for Boulder City were approved 
| Dec. 18 by the Secretary of the Interior, 
| Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
nounced: his approval orally. 

The ‘city, which will be located about 
seven miles from the site of Hoover 
|Dam, will be modeled according to the 
| most modern ideas. 
| adequately for every need of modern 
| life. Provision will be made for Govern- 

ment employes engaged on the Boulder 
Canyon project, as well as for workmen 
who will be employed by contractors. 


‘Proposal Is Made 
To Settle Dispute on 
St. Paul Postal Site 


| Attorney General Says Per- 
sons Involved Have Re- 
duced Original Figures to 
End Controversy 


A proposal for negotiation of settle- 


| ing property selected as the site for a 
|néw Federal building in St. Paul, Minn., 


has been made within the last two days 
by all persons holding an interest in the 
| Property, the Attorney General, William 

- Mitchell, announced orally at the De- 
partment ‘of Justice Dec. 18. 


Mr. Mitchell stated he has recently 
een approached by the persons involved, 
who expressed their desire to settle the 
controvery at a figure “very much lower 
than their original proposal.” There ex- 
ists, therefore, Mr. Mitchell said, some 
basis for a settlement, though no definite 


upon. The Attorney General said that 
he was willing to make a recommenda- 


Post Office Department provided Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Chairman 


ing an investigation into post office mat- 
| ters, and Representative Maas (Rep.), of 
| St. Paul, Minn., are willing to have the 
{matter closed without a court decision. 

Mr. Blaine stated orally Dec. 18: 

“IT have no comment to make at this 
time, nor do I care to discuss the pro- 
| posed settlement until I have discussed 
the matter with the attorney for the 
| Committee (the special committee named 
by the Senate) and possibly with the 
Attorney General.” 
| Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., said he had conferred with 
|Senator Blaine. and that he is desirous 
of deferring final action on the settle- 
|ment of the St. Paul case, 

Mr. Maas said he favors settlement 
of the case out of court, but he is not 
|sure whether or not settlement of the 
case at this time would prejudice the 
|Government’s action in any future case 
| of this kind. 

The Attorney General explained that 
the Government instituted proceedings 
for condemnation of the property 
United States District Court at St. Paul. 

In addition to the suit pending in the 





The Secretary an- | 


t According to infor- | 
mation made available at the Depart- 
|ment, the city has been planned‘to care | 


tion to the Treasury. Department and the | 


of a Senate Committee which is conduct- | 


in the| 


In Population 


Albuquerque Led Cities Dur- 
ing Decade, With Santa 
Fe Second, According to 
Census Report 


The population of New Mexico in- 
creased 17.5 per cent to its present total 
of 423,317 since 1920, the Bureau of the 
Census announced Dec, 17. The State’s 
largest city, Albuquerque, increased 75.3 
per cent in population over 1920, while 
Santa Fe, the capital, showed a 54.4 per: 
cent gain in number of inhabitants in 
the 10 years last past, according to the 
Bureau’s announcement, which follows in 
full text: 

Final population figures for New 
Mexico have just been issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau in bulletin form. According 
to the fifteenth census the population of 
the State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 423,317, 
representing an increase of 62,967, or 
17.5 per cent over the census of 1920, 

Two New Counties 

At the census of 1850, taken in the 
year in which the territory of New Mex- 
ico was organized, the population was 
61,547. In the following decade, 1850 to 
1860, the increase was 51.9 per cent. In 
the decade 1860 to 1870, New Mexico 
| suffered a 1.8 per cent decrease because 
|of loss of area through the organization 
of Arizona territory, but at the next cen- 
| sus period, 1870 to 1880, the 100,000 mark 
|was passed. In January, 1912, New 
Mexico was admitted to the Union as the 
forty-seventh State. The census taken 
in 1920 showed a population of 360,350, 
The total land area of the State is 122,- 
503 square miles, and the average num- 
iber of inhabitants per square mile in 
1930 was 3.5 as compared with 2.9 in 
1920. ; 

There are 31 counties in New Mexico, 
of which two (Catron and Harding) 
were organized in 1921 from parts of 
| three others. Of the 26 counties whose 
boundaries have remained unchanged 
|since 1920, 19 have increased from 3.4 
per cent for San Miguel to 76.4 per cent 

for San Juan, and seven have decreased, 
the rates varying from 4.7 per cent for 
Torrance to 49.1 per cent for Luna. Ber- 
nalillo County, including the City of Al- 
| buquerque, is the smallest in area but by 
|far the most populous, having 45,430 in- 
|habitants. This county also leads in 
| density, with 37.4 persons to every square 
|mile. Dona Ana County is second in 
point of population, with 27,455 inhabi- 
tants. Catron, one of the counties or- 
ganized in 1921, is the most sparsely 
settled county in the State, having only 
| one person to every two square miles. 
Albuquerque Leads 

| There are three cities in the State with 
a population of 10,000 or more in 1930, 
Albuquerque, the largest city, has a 
population of 26,570, which represents 
an increase of 11,413, or 75.3 per cent, 
over 1920. Santa Fe, the capital, is the 
second largest city, having 11,176 in- 
habitants, representing an increase of 
54.4 per cent during the past decade. 
Roswell is the third city, with 11,173 
inhabitants. 

The list of incorporated places in New 
Mexico contains 56 cities, towns, and 
villages. Of this number, nine were in- 
corporated between 1920 and 1930. Mills, 
in Harding County, is the smallest of 
these newly formed places, with 171 in- 
habitants. It is also the smallest in- 
corporated place in the State. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for New Mexico, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, elec- 
tion precinct, city, town, and village, 
may be obtained by writing to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C, 
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Telephone Service to Ships 
In Pacific Harbors Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ton, for Los Angeles Harbor radiotele- 
| phone communication. 
| “If our applications are granted, w 
propose to construct and to operate these 
stations as integral parts of our general 
telephone system, thus extending tele- 
phone service to ships,’ Mr. Jess de- 
clared. “It is our purpose initially to 
furnish radio telephone service to ‘tug 
| boats and other small harbor craft. The 
|chief demand at present appears to be 
for service to such craft. Our experi- 
/ence in the furnishing of this service to 
| harbor craft would be beneficial in the 
| subsequent extension of such service to 
| coastal ships operating in Pacific coast 
| waters, and we would expect to so ex- 
| tend the service at a subsequent date.” 

Lloyd Espenschied, engineer of the 
| American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
| pany, discussed technical considerations 
| involved in the establishment of harbor 





} 
} 
| 
| 





| radiotelephone service for the three lo- 
|cations. He said that perhaps the most 
| difficult part of the whole problem is that 


ircuit Court of Appeals there is a suit| of obtaining the necessary strength and 


war-time record of food and relief ad-| +,” match the Federal aliotments, Its 


poienlt in the: United States Court of | reliability of radio transmission ‘with 


ministration. Senator McKellar charged 
that the President never had made a 
final report of the expenditure of the 
$100,000,000 in European relief, and Sen- 
ator Glenn answered that he believed 
President Wilson, to whom Mr. Hoover 
was to report, had known how the funds 
were expended and was satisfied with 
the result. 

Following the vote by which the Sen- 
ate receded from the Robinson amend- 
ment, the Senate proceeded to the con- 
| sideration of the Jones motion to recede 
also from the Couzens amendment. 

In making his motion to recede, Sena- 
tor Jones read to the Senate a letter from 
the Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. 





sponsor urged its acceptance as means of 
giving the States “sovereign rights” and 
to enable them to go ahead with their 
own machinery of public health without 
“eoercion” from the Federai Government, 
Senator Tydings and Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, engaged in a gen- 
eral debate as to the merits of the policy 
proposed by the bill. The latter as-} 
| serted that no fault could be found with 
| the operation of the Sheppard-Towner | 
| Act which was in effect for five years, 
| while Senator Tydings told the Senate 
| that the Congress ‘had better be devot- 
}ing its attention to matters of import 
;to the Federal Government instead of 


from the Government under the lease 
prior to its termination. 


Radio Station at Memphis 
Is Given Time Extension 


Reversing its action of the previous 
day, the Federal Radio Commission 
has granted the receivers of Station 
WMC, at Memphis, Tenn., authority to 
|Operate the station temporarily until 
Jan. 31. 

The present license period of the sta- 


| tion, owned and operated by the Memphis | 


continually mixing in State affairs.” 


Commercial Appeal, which has gone into 


| Claims to recover rent alleged to be due| which to reach craft in various parts 


of a large harbor and along the nearby 
| coast line, without exceeding the bounds 
| of reasonable cost for the shore station 
| and corresponding ship stations. 
| The requests of the two Bell subsidi- 
aries area for three frequencies between 
{1,500 and 2,000 kilocycles, with each of 
| the stations to have 400 watts of power, 
| An application for similar service at six 
| Pacific coast ports, filed by the Northern 
Radio Telegraph Company, at Seattle, 
|was withdrawn by Louis G. Caldwell, 
counsel, who endorsed the applications 
lof the A. T. & T. companies. 
Marine Radio Utilities, Ltd., of San 
Francisco, with an application for such 


i 


Lytel Brown, in which he said that he| “ State and Federal functions have be- 
did not favor “such restrictive legislation,! .gme intertwined as a result of “such 
but in the event Congress favors such | legislation as this,” according to the 
legislation, it should be applied to regu-| Maryland Senator, that it is difficult to 
lar appropriation “bills instead of emer-| gefine the rights of either in the cur- 
gency legislatioon such as this, where ex- rent operations of government. Sena- 
pediency is the vital element.” . |tor Barkley, however, denied that such 
“Maj. Gen. Brown’s argument is conditions existed, and contended that 
unanswerable,” Senator Jones said, “and | promotion of health and welfare was 
because of the urgent necessity for this| gn important Federal adjunct. 
legigiation, t move to recede.” 2 | 
Senator Couzens, in opposing the mo- | , 
lion, said that his amendment was de- woneintie - coeenters to support the 
, Signed to “foster contentment in Amer-| “Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
ican workingmen’s homes,” and elimina-| 2156 supported the Couzens amendment, 
tion of the amendment would discourage | and urged defeat of the Jones motion 
such contentment by encouraging the im-| +5 recede. “If you vote for the Jones 
portation of labor under any conditions | motion,” he said, “you will be putting 
and at any price. ; .,... | your stamp of approval on a system to 
“The importation of laborers into cities | allow the Government to beat down the 
where laborers are walking the streets | price of labor when a high wage scale is 
is most discouraging and leads to com- | most needed.” 
munism,” the Michigan Senator said. With the understanding, therefore, 
He further declared that he had heard | that an effort would be made in confer- 
no objection to the proposal except from | ence to compromise the extreme stands 
|the Chief of Engineers, “and he is the | of both Houses, Senator Jones withdrew 
| last man who ought to be propagandizing | his motion to recede, moved that the 
| against such legislation.” Senate decline to recede, and that con- 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- | ferees be appointed. This motion was 
setts, commented that considerable pres- carried without a record vote, and the 
sure had been brought to bear on him ‘by Chair appointed the same conferees. 


the hands of receivers, expires on Jan.|a station near 3,000 kilocycles and 100 
| 31, and the extension now granted covers | watts power, was heard on fts applica- 
the remainder of that licensing period. tion. 
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THIS 10 vour 
RADIO... 


ERE’S the Christmas Gift your 
radio will welcome... a complete 
set of RCA Radiotrons! Use them be- 
cause 17 leading set manufacturers 
say : ‘‘They give 100% reproduction of 
tone.’’ Their choice shows you the way 
to give yourself far more radio 
enjoyment, 


Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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Sweet Potatoes : | Testing Seaworthiness of Steambouts 


Second Largest | a 
Of Truck Crops 


Topical Survey of Federal Government | 
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Urges Ear ly Use Uniform Livestock Standards 


~* Of Vaccination Said to Present Difficult Task | 


See 


Children Should Be Protect- 
ed Against Smallpox and 
Diphtheria During First 
Year, Federal Agency Says 


. Children should be vaccinated against 


_ Smallpox and diphtheria before they are 


<i year old, it was declared in a state-| 


’ 


. 


ment issued Dec. 17 by the Public Health 
Service. At this time, it was stated; chil- 


dren kave not begun to run about and | 
“are in. ho danger of hitting the vaccina- | 
tion against hard objects or of getting 


dirt rubbed into it, and they are rendered 
practically immune from the start. 

It cannot be too strongly recommended - 
to parents that they have their children | 
properly immunized against diphtheria, 
the Service stated, for it is elieved possi- | 


“ble in this way not only to check the} 


prevalence of diphtheria, but after a time 
to absolutely eradicate it, The state. | 
ment follows in full text: ; 

The United States Public Health Serv-| 
ice states that children should be vacci-j 
nated against smallpox before they are 
a year old. At this time they have not 
begun to run about and are in no danger | 


_ of hitting the vaccination against hard) 


objects or of getting dirt rubbed into it, | 
and they are rendered immune practi-; 
cally from the start. On entering school | 
they should be vaccinated again, for| 
several reasons. In the first place, vac- | 
cination does not always protect for life; 
it requires reinforcement of the im- 
munity in many individuals to make| 
sure of protection against heavy ex-! 
posures to smallpox. Fortunately, if the} 


. child already has an immunity, the new 


condition of “carrier.” 
people who, withoue being sick them- 
selves, carry about the germs of diph- 
theria in their throats or noses and in- | 
nocently distribute them among persons | 
with whom they come in contact. 


vaccination will not take. Instead there 
will be merely a little red spot develop-| 
ing for only about a day, which is known 
as the “immune reaction.” 
Prevention of Diphtheria 

We can now state also that diphtheria 
is an entirely preventable disease. Diph- 
theria antitoxin has enormously dimin- 
ished the death rate among those at- 
tacked by the disease. It is an almost 
certain cure if given very early dur- 
ing the attack; but there occurs alto-! 
gether too frequently some delay in its 


administration, so that its beneficial pos- 


sibilities are not realized. This delay 


may be due to negligence on the part 
of parents or hesitation on the part of 
the doctor, but the child patient too often 
pays for it with his life. ~ 


Antitoxin does not cure or prevent the 
“Carriers” are 


Con- 


sequently something new was needed in 


the 
though the advance had been. : 
found in the taxin-antitoxin mixture, evi- 
dence concerning which suggests that 
it is capable of immunizing for many! 
years those to whom it is administered, | 


diphtheria, great! 
This was! 


fight against 


possibly for the remainder of their lives. | 
The newer preparation known as diph-; 
theria .texoid is probably even better. | 
Neither of these preparations, however,) 


can be relied upon absolutely to immunize | 
aero to whom it is given; and the} 
administration of either of them should | LTHOUG h = 
always be followed by a Schick test to | A UGE week of thee ‘engenge 
find out whether immunity is complete or 
not. 
be given. 


If not, additional injections should 


It cannot be too strongly recommended 


to parents that they have their children 


* immunized against 
means. 


é diphtheria by this 
It is believed possible in this 
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Checking and Refining 


Work Continies After Standards 


Are Fairly Well Established 
Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In thie series 
shown the prac 


Domestic Marketa. © < 


oO By C. E. Gibbons’, 


Senior sect 0m 


TANDARDIZATION. was one of 
the earliest activities under- 
taken by the Livestock, Meats and 

Wool Divigion, and it has always been 
one of thé most important. Here 
again the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing can best be appreciated by keep- 
ing in mind the fact that the princi- 
ples of standardization must be applied 
‘to all of the commodities with which 
the Division deals, namely, livestock. 
wool, hides and skins, and 
other animal products. 

The fact that in value of product 

the packing indugtry leads all others 


| may help to bring @ realization of both 
| the importance and the difficulty of 


developing and stabilizing uniform 
standards for livestock and .meats. 
When to this is added the great wool 
industry and the many industries which 
handle, process and utilize hides and 
skins, with all that the development of 
standards for these many products in 
volves, it is not difficult to visualize 
the importance of the undertaking. 
* - v 

THE need for fixed, uniform stand- 

ards in any commodity which 
enters into national trade and com- 
merce is pretty generally recognized. 
The difficulties in developing such 
standards, however, can only be fully 
appreciated by those who have under- 
taken the task. The method or routine 
followed by the Divisions is as follows: 

First a careful study of the com- 
modity is made, giving special atien- 
tion to the aspects or characteristics 
which are stressed in commercial 
transactions. This, of course, in- 
volves careful scrutiny of the varia- 
tions which occur in these essential 
characteristics. The commodity is then 
broken up into as many units as trade 
requirements seem to demand and each 
unit is given an appropriate name. 
These units may be classes, subclasses, 
weight selections, age selections, use 
selections or grades. 

Each unit has its own standard. To 
illustrate: Cattle are divided into 
classes on the basis of sex condition, 
such as steers, heifers, cows, bulls and 
stags. Each class is again. subdivided 
into classes. on the basis of suitability 
for certain general uses, such as 
slaughter cattle, feeder cattle and 
stocker cattle. These are then sub- 
divided into age selections based upon 
the age of the animal. Age selections 
are divided into weight groups and 
finally each weight group is divided 
into a number of grades. The’ grade 
names in cattle are prime, choice, good, 
medium, common, cutter and low 
cutter. 


+ 


es  s 


™ tions is important and it is essen- 
tial to have definite standards for each 


In the next of thie series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in 


list, Livestock, Meats and: Wool 
tural Beonomics, Department of Apriculture 


articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
contacts between and i 
their places in the administrative organizations, 


-~and Bureaus irrespective o 
The:present series deals wit 


Division, Bureau-of 


group, the Division devotes most time 
and attention to the development and 
_—— of standards for grades. 
The reason for this is that the stand- 
ards for most of the other segrega- 
tions have long been fairly well estab- 
lished and generally accepted. In the 
case of grades, there was, up to the 
time the Bureau interested itself in the 
matter, a wide diversity of opinion and 
a multiplicity of standards. An animal 
which was called choice grade on one 
market might be prime at another and 
medium on a third. The fact that live- 
stock is a liquid commodity in which 
production and consumption frequently 
are widely separated, rendered such a 
situation particularly troublesome and 
wasteful and made it especially desir- 
able to have uniform standards for 
the country as a whole. 

Having developed tentative grade 
standards the usual procedure is to 
take those standards to the industry, 
explain them and invite suggestions 
and criticisms. After revamping the 
tentative standards on the basis of 
such reactions from the industry they 
are formally promulgated by the Sec 
retary of Agriculture as official United 
States standards. 

Such official standards..have been 
promulgated for live cattle, vealers 
and calves, and for dressed beef, veal 
and calf carcasses, also for wool and 
wool tops. Tentative standards have 
been prepared for live hogs, sheep and 
lambs, for dressed hog, lamb and mut- 
ton carcasses, and also for country 
hides and skins. 


am * 


A FTER the standards have been for- 
~“ mally promulgated the task still 
remains of adyertising and presenting 
the standards to the industry in such 
a way that they can be understood and 
adopted and ultimately become an in- 
tegral part of the industry itself. This 
is accomplished through a series. of 
bulletins, colored posters, press re- | 
leases, demonstrations, exhibits and | 
models, 

It may be of value to’ note that even -| 
after the standards are developed, pro- | 
mulgated and fairly well established, 
work still goes on in refining and 
checking up on the standards with a | 
view to making them more exact and | 
workable The task of developing | 
standards for livestock is particularly | 
difficult because it involves animate | 
objects to which it is difficult to apply | 
mgny of the ordinary methods and 
units of measurement. In the case of 
meat carcasses and cuts the problem is 
complicated by the extreme perish- 
ability of the products. Animate ob- ‘| 
jects, possessing low perishability, such 
as cotton, grain, etc., are more easily | 
handled and the task of the standardi- | 
zation specialist is much simpler. | 


™ 


the issue of Dec. 20, Mr. Gibbons continues his discussion of the functions of ' 
the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division in developing and promulgating stand- 
ards for the commodities with which it deals, outlining some recent activities 


of the Division along this line. 


lily 


way not only to check the prevalence of 
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Government Chemists Find 

They Rank Higher in 

True Protein Value Than 
White Potatoes 


Recent Government. research slows 
| that sweet potatoes have séveral un- 
usual features placing them high in the 
list of valuable. foods; according to an 
oral statement. Dec; J8 by. D. Breese 
Jones, principal chemist, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, Experiments 
show, he stated, that sweet potatoes are 
primarily an energy food. The edible 
portion. of raw sweet potato, he pointed 
jout, has an average fuel value of 570 
|ealories, approximately, whereas the 
| white potato has an average fuel value 
jof 385 calories per pound. . The folow- 
| ing additional information was also fur- 
| nished by Mr. Jones: 
| Sweet potatoes contain, on an average, 
| 18 per cent starch and, from 4.5 per cent 
}sugar. A characteristic of the sweet 
potato is that it is rich in diastase, a 
substance that changes starch to sugar. 
| At ordinary temperatures the diastase 
shows but little activity, but at 55 de- 
| grees to 65 C the sugar formation is 
extremely rapid. Frequently when sweet 
| potatoes are cooked or all the starch | 
|is changed into sugar. Therefore, sweet 
| potatoes are really a saccharin rather 
| than a starchy food. | 
High in Protein Content 
As compared with other root vegetables 
| sweet potatoes rank high in protein, | 
{containing an average of about 2 per 
icent. Some varieties contain even more 
; than 3.5 per cent. In nutrition the qual-| 
| ity of the protein as well as the quantity | 
|; must be considered. The sweet potato! 
| protein has but recently been isolated | 
| and studied by the Bureau of Chemistry | 
and Soils. This protein was found to| 
| be a good source of some of the acids 
| which are known to be essential to the 
growth and satisfactory nutrition of ani- 
|mals and which are lacking in the pro- 
| tein of some seeds and grains. Sweet) 
| potatoes are richer tha.. white potatoes | 
| in true protein. 
; Other investigations show that the 
| vitamin content of sweet potatoes is an 
| important consideration in their food 
} Value. With the exception of carrots, | 
| Sweet potatoes are distinguished from 
|other commonly used edible roots and) 


| tubers by their high content of vitamin 


A. They contain enough vitamin A to 


| justify classifying them with the leafy) 
| Vegetables as a source of this vitamin. | 


Yellow sweet potatoes contain more of 
this vitamin than the white varieties. 
Sweet potatoes are also a good source of | 
vitamin B (using the old terminology) 
and vitamin C. Sweet potatoes can serve | 
as a source of antiscorbutic food when; 
fruit and green vegetables are not read- | 
available. However, allowance} 
should be made for loss of vitamins in| 
cooking. | 
Second of Truck Crops 

Further experiments in the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils have shown that, 
when properly dried, sweet potatoes can| 


| be- ground into a meal. or four which | 
|can be preserved indefinitel 

|not lose its flavor when used. i 
| pies and custards. 


and. does | 
m making | 
Sweet potato flour} 


| can be used as a bread improver, for a} 


substantial increase in loaf volume oc-| 
curs when about 14 per cent, of sweet | 
potato flour is- added to the wheat flour, | 
and there is no loss of siandard in color, | 
taste, or texture. 

The Bureau*of Chemistry and Soils! 
has. also worked out a sweet potato! 
syrup. 

In view of the new knowledge of the) 





food value of the sweet potato, and the! 


oe 


United States Steamboat Inspection Service. 
The United States Steamboat Inspection Service inspected 6,934 
vessels of a total of 15,775,378 gross tons in the past fiscal year, 
according to the annual report of the Supervising Inspector Gen- 


eral, Dickerson N. Hoover. 


The seaworthiness of the hull and 


equipment are tested in these inspections. The illustration above 
shows an inspector applying to a ship boiler the hydraulic test of 
one and one-half times the working pressure allowed. 


* 


UNITED 


\In th CONGRESS of the 


STATES 


Proceedings of December 18, 1930 


© The Senate o 


THE Senate convened at noon, Dec. 
18. Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, called up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 14804), mak- 
ing appropriations for emergency con- 
struction on public works, for dispo- 
sition of the remaining two amend- 
ments on which separate votes were 
demanded. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, resumed a speech begun on the 
preceding day giving his reasons for 
his decision to vote against retaining in 
the bill a provision delegating power 
to the President to use the funds in- 
terchangeably among the various items. 

Senator Jones renewed a motion, 
made near the preceding day, that the 
Senate.recede from the amendment by 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, eliminating the provision. Sen- 
ator Glenn (Rep.), of Hillinois, spoke 
in favor of the motion, and Senator 
Norris. (Rep.), of Nebraska, expressed 
opposition to the delegation of power 
that fhe House bill proposed. iy: 

On a roll call, the Senate decided, 
42 to 39, to recede from the Robinson 
amendment, so the provision giving the 
President power to use the funds as 
need be was accepted. (Discussion 
on page 3). 


shall be employed and highest prevail- 
ing. wage scale shall be used, the Sen- 
ate declined to recede on this amend- 
ment, on the understanding that con- 
ferees would make an effort to reach 


a compromise. On the motion of Sen- 
ator Jones, the Senate requested a 
conference on those amendments, and 
the Chair named conferees. 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the Jones Maternity 
Bill (S. 255), the unfinished business 
of the Senate. Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, requested that the unfinished 
business be laid aside and the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill be 
considered. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, objected. . 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, offered an amendment to strike 
out the provision in the bill by which 
the States would be denied Federal 
funds unless they matched the Fed- 
eral allotment. The amendment was 
rejected. After some further discus- 
sion of the bill the Senate entered 
upon consideration of executive busi- 
ness. / 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
called up his resolution (S. Res. 366), 





Combat Illiteracy 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 


State Education Officials 


Should Be Given Access 
To Names and Addresses 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res..219) 


authorizing the Director of the Census 
to make available for State education 
officials the names and addresses of adult 
illiterates shown by the 1930 census is 


strictly governmental in character 
necessary to combat illiteracy, the 


nd 
ec- 


retary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, told the Executive Committee of the 


| National Advisory Committee on Il- 


literacy Dec. 17, 


Secretary Wilbur, who is Chairman 


of the Committee, explained that the 
resolution does not aim to violate any- 


lone’s right of privacy but merely au- 
|thorizes the passing of information from 
lone branch 
other. 


of the Government to an- 


By means of the resolution, 


States will be given opportunity to carry 
out their obligations to, their own. citi- 


zens, he said. 


There are now 31 States 


ready to make use of the information 
as soon as the Bureau of the Census is 
authorized to prepare it, Secretary Wil- 


bur added. 


Accomplishments Outlined 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman 


of the executive committee, presented 
an outline of the accomplishments of the 
Advisory Committee’s work during the 
past year. 


Delaware and the District of 


| Columbia report a reduction of 33 1/3 


| 


| 


| 


per cent in illiteracy, while other States 
which conducted campaigns vigorously 
will show in their reports reductions of 
{40 to 50 per cent, she said. i 
was called to the sum of $2,000 set aside 


Attention 


by the Indian Bureau to provide an 


| upon 
jin making use of the lists expected to 
be made available by the Bureau _ of the 
|Census under the Senate Joint Resolu- 
| tion. 





Indian illiteracy clinic. 


Mrs. Stewart stated further that 32 


States and three foreign countries had 
| made requests for copies of the manual 
for teachers prepared by Dr. William 
|S. Gray in collaboration with the sub- 
committee on techniques. 


The Committee agreed to attempt to 


procure more funds in carrying forward 
its campaign. 
authorizing Secretary Wilbur and Mrs. 
Stewart to employ field agents whd can 
|make direct contacts with State depart- 
| ments of education and study the exist- 
ing State legislation relating to teach- 
jing illiterates. 


A resolution was adopted 


Fund Offered 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund set aside 


| $15,000 for the Committee with the pro- 
| vision 


that an additional $15,000 be 
‘aised to match it. With $30,000 on hand, 


|the Committee will be able to undertake 
|its 1931 campaign, Mr. Wilbur stated. 


In 1931, the program will concentrate 
State and local committee work 


Mr. Wilbur informed the Committee 


that he was highly gratified over the 
progress already made by the Commit- 
| tee during the past year. 


Représentative Ruth Bryan Owen 


| (Dem.), of Florida, stated that she would 


| push a joint resolution in the House:simi 
| lar to that introduced in the Senate. 


Plans for Unified Border 


Patrol Are Argued 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| certain exceptions to provide for the con- 


venience of persons residing on the bor- 
der, or in compliance with the Air Com- 


{merce Act. 


The new organization, he explained, 


‘q 


| will be charged with the simple duty of 
japprehending all persons who enter the 
United States except at designated points 
of entry. bk’, when apprehended, they are 
found to be violating any other law, such 
as prohibition law, smuggling of aliens 
or merchandise, or transportation of 
commodities under quarantine by the 
Agriculture Department, they shall turn 


| new products from them, the rapid _in- 
crease in their. use may be expected to 
continue. Sweet potatoes have already 
risen to second place among the im- 
portant truck crops of the United States, | 
being exceeded only by the white potat» 
in amount produced and consumed. They 
|are one of the principal foods in the | 
; southern States where approximately re : : | ; . journed . ¢ 3 payer 
| 1,000,000 acres are devoted . their cote. priations provided by this bill shall | pene’ peas, ameeenet at 4:0 | the individual over to the proper author- 
} mercial cultivation while almost as many| ©OPtain a stipulation that local labor ‘ p. m. to noon, Dee. 19. ity for action. 
| more are raised on smali farms or in! . ’ menatoy mortee wager Oe. ak 
Changes in status of bills and resolutions ,2nd and 3rd class post offices; Public Build- | home gardens. Sweet potatoes‘are now y Committee amend the bill as passed by 
are printed in section 2 of this issue. jings and Grounds. | available over a long vated, due to im- e The House of Representativ €s © the House, to place the patrol under the 
Agriculture Reclamation: Irrigation | proved metohds of storing. ipber’ Dereee. eee ae 
5398. Nye. To extend time for re-| J. Res. 222. Bratton. Authority of _ TTHE House met at. noon, Dec. 18, Treasury, as the House bill provides. 
Passage of Bills to Aid Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 


asking the Secretary of the Treasury 
to report on the amount of taxes paid 
by the New York Stock Exchange and 
individual members thereof in stock 
exchange sales and operations. The 
resolution was agreed to. | 
The Senate, upon motion of Senator 
MeNary, of Oregon, the assistant Re- 


diphtheria, but after a time absolutely to 
eradicate it. In fact, several American 
communities have already practically | 
reached this goal after persistent efforts 
to get every child in the city immunized. 
Naturally this should be done at an 
early age. While it is better to do it 
when or after the child enters school 
than not at all, the preschool age is the 
period during which the greatest danger 
from diphtheria occurs, and it is advised 
that the injections be given as soon after | 
the age of six months as possible. | 
Health officials are so convinced of the 
need for universal immunization against 
both smallpox and diphtheria that they 
are doing everything possible to make it 


* 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


The Senate received a message from 
the House requesting a conference on‘ 
the resolution (S, 211), carrying funds 
for drought relief. The Senate agreed 
and appointed conferees. 

Proceeding to consideration of the 
Couzens amendment, providing’ that 
contracts let pursuant to the appro- 


culture had amended by substituting 
the $30,000,000 terms of the Haugen | 
resolution (H..J. Res. 411). After 


s s 


payment for seed, feed, or fertilizer loans; | Secy. of Interior to enter into contract with “It-is decidedly more important,” Sen- 


Agriculture and Forestry. |Rio Grande’ project; Irrigation and Recla- |ator Hayden said, “to keep undesirable 


easily available, and facilities are ex- 


tended in most of the health offices for 
the immunization of those who for one 
reason or another do not consult a pri-* 


vate physician for such services. 


Value of Public Work 


Alone Is Questioned 


Minnesota Governor Says Plan 


Aggravates Unemployment 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dee. 18. 
Unless the underlying causes of un- 


employment are removed, the spending 
of large sums for public works will af- 


| mation. 


H. R. 15359. Wood. Additional apprn.; 


Agriculture Marketing Act; Appropriations. |. 


Banks: Banking 
H. R. 15362. Parks. Extension of farm 
loans by Fedl. land banks for two years; 
Banking and Currency. 
Bridges 
Knutson. Mississippi River 
Minn.; Interstate and For- 


H. R, 15366, 
near Bemidji, 
eign Commerce, 

Citizenship 
Swanson. To confer citizenship 


S. 5599. 


| 
| 


} 
} 


H. J. Res. 445, Simms. Relatiig author- 
ity of Secy. of Interior; contract with Rio 
Grande project; Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Veterans 

H. R. 15354. Hill, Wash. For payment 
of adjusted-compensation certificates to 
dependents of deceased veterans who died 
prior to act; Ways and Means. 

H. R, 15365. Holaday. Apprn. for con- 
struction of two barracks buildings at Dan- 
ville br. of Natl. Home for Disabled Volun- 


upon certain members of Byrd antarctie ex-|teer Soldiers; Military Affairs. 


pedition; Immigration. 
Congress 

H. J. Res. 444. Wood. Apprn. for de- 
ficiency in apprn, for fiscal yr. 1981 for spe- 
cial and select com. of H.; Appropriations. 

H. Res, Graham. Authorizing in- 
quiry into power of Congress to establish 
an administrative tribunal; Rules. 

H. Res. 328. Black. To appt. seleet com. 
on economic planning; Rules, 


“99 
vee. 


% 


{ 


i. Res. 821. Cooke. Investigation selec- 
tion of sites for veterans’ hospitals; Rules. 


Authority to Establish | 
Trade Tribunal at Issue 


An inquiry into the power of the Con- 
gress to establish an 


ford only temporary relief and in the 


District of Columbia 


Porto Ricans Advocated | 


Passage of two bills (S. 5285 and S.} 
5138) providing an additional Resident 
Commissioner from Porto Rico and a 
Department of Labor on the island was 
urged as essential to the best interests 
of the Porto Ricans at a hearing on the 
bills Dec. 18 before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Passage of a third bill (S. 5139) to, 
extend vocational education and reha-| 
bilitation to Porto Rico as now extended | 
to the various States also was advo-| 
| cated, | 

Appearing in favor of the legislation | 
were Felix C. Davila, Resident Commis- | 
sioner from Porto Rico; Iglesias San-| 
| tiago, of the Porto Rican Senate; W. C.! 
| Hushing, legislative representative of | 
;the American Federation of Labor; F. | 


administrative C, Roberts, former Chief of the Bureau | 


Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, asked unanimous 


| consent for consideration of the bill 


(H. R. 15359) appropriating $150,- 
000,000 for the Federal Farm Board, 
which had just been reported by him 
to the House. (Detailed discussion on 
page 8.) ’ 
Representative Cochran (Dem.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., objected but later with- 
drew his objection. Mr. Wood ex- 
plained the purpose of the bill and said 
that the Farm Board had rendered 
valuable service in the critical wheat 
situation, The House then, after a 
brief discussion, passed the bill. 
Mr. Wood called up the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 444) appropriating $45,- 
000 for the expenses of the special 
and select committees of the House at 
this session of Congress. It was 
adopted by the House without objection. 


he drought vesolution was then 


+ 
} 
| 
j 
' 


consideration of many amendments of- 
fered, the resolution was adopted by 
the House, by a vote of 359 to 6. 
(Discussion of drought resolution is 
| printed on pages 1 and-3.) 

| Representative Lambertson 
of Fairview, Kans., announced that 
the new national commander of the 
American Legion, Robert Q. O’Neill, 
was in the gallery. Members of the 
House rose as a token of respect. 

The House then resumed considera- 
tion of the agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 15256). 

A Committee amendment to the ap- 
propriation for horticulture crop dis- 
eases increases the amount by $10,000 
for the purpose of studying the tomato 
blight. ‘ 

Mr. Tilson asked unanimous consent 
that the House conferees on the 
drought relief resolution (S. J. Res. 
211) be given until midnight in which 


{Rep.), 


|characters out of the country than to 


keep out a little liquor or smuggled mer- 


| chandise.” 


| 


He added that he had not the “slightest 


|fear” that, if the organization is placed 


under the Labor Department, its forces 


; would be diverted to prohibition enforce- 


ment alone. 


lranster of thé immigration patrol to 


the Treasury Department, however, he 
| said, 


would have a serious detrimental 


leffect upon the morale of the men, who 
jare now doing a “wonderfully effective 


| job,” but who, if transferred, would a 


|lieve that there is something wrong wit! 
jthe character of their work. 


| 


| 


of- the case, 
no question that rivalry exists between 
the two forces, and that they would both 
like to remain where they are and take 


Mr. Mills, in arguing the other side 
pointed out that “there is 


}over the whole job.” 


| “Aside from the question of rivalry,” 
jhe said, “if you turn over patrol of the 
{land border to the Labor Department, 
‘to be sure you have unified the land 
border patrol, but you have not accom- 
plished complete unity. The Coast Guard 


end will aggravate unemployment, ac- 
cording to a statement by Governor 
Theodore Christianson. 

These causes, the Governor said, are 
the flow of population cityward, due to 
economic distress on the farms, and dis- 
placement of man power by machinery, 
which can be prevented only by shorten- 
ing the work day and the work week in 
industry. 

If these two fundamental causes of 
unemployment are not removed, the Gov- 
ernor asserted, increased expenditure for 
public improvements will only result in 
reducing the opportunity for labor to be 
employed on public works in the future, 
and increasing taxes, which, in turn, will 
be reflected in increased rents and higher 
prices, which will reduce real wages. 


called up. The Majority Leader, Rep- 
resentative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., asked unanimous con- 
sent for immediate consideration of 
the Senate resolution (S. J. Res. 211) 
for $60,000,000 loans to farmers In 


tribunal would be authorized under. the | of Labor in Porto Rico, and Frank Cush- 
veying; District of Col provisions of a resolution (H. Res. 322) | ™an, of the Federal Board for Voca- 
reying; District o olumbia. ° . . i . nati 

5. J. Res. 223. Tydings. “Extend time for |JUSt introduced in the House by Repre- tional Education, 


: Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connect- 
losing o > “Yr aviat: £ fa Yo. a : 2 , ; . ° vee. > j 
sleciag of Center Market; District of Co-j sentative Graham (Rep.) of Philadelphia, icut, chairman of the Committee, stated 


Pa., Chairman of the House Committee! that he had word from the Secretary of n » adiourne 5: 7 
on Judiciary. The full text of the reso-| War recommending that the eoeetena ct Fy cdl the drought and storm-stricken areas, | a1 Holige adjoutand at 5:01 p. m., | still operates on the seas and the Great 
d 3 extending of vocational education and| Which the House Committee on Agri- until noon, . 19. ISqkoas and she Geont Lates"te tisp sabes 
| R ted by Executive Ord , ) mepenrees point on the Canadian border. 
. Life Refuge, created by Executive Order | Therefore, from a logical standpoint, you 
Purchase of Sanctuaries lof Nov, 25, 1930. Rw pushons pienort must combine the patrol under the Treas- 
i i ther with the public lands re-| yry if rant : ; ‘ 
For Birds Is Proposed | 33 |, together wi p ury if you want to accomplish complete 
lereate a refuge of 


S. 5411. Howell. To regulate practices | 


; Pee ir ort. Mr. Garner asked 
of professional engineering and land sur-4 to file their rep 


if it was the intention of the majority 
said to take action on the bill Dec, 19. 
Mr. Tilson said it was hoped that plan 
could be carried out. 
Forestry 

_S. 5407. MeNary. To enable coordinate r ( 
Fedl. effort to meet emergencies eaused by} lution follows: e ding | 
forest-destroying insects and diseases; Agri-¥ Resolved, that the House Committee | rehabilitation be made effective for only 


eulture ¢ ‘orestr < y . 
an aes toe | ‘on Judiciary, or any duly appointed sub-|°"* 78" 
H. R. 15361, ouston, De rev. | committee, reof, ’ | : , : y 
61. Houston, Del. “For eonves ittee, thereof, be, and is hereby, | Agreement to Arbitrate cehtly set aside by the President, will | unity.” 
Swedish Claim Is Signed Purchase of land for migratory one ae ue weasehai ett ee Mr. Mills estimated the additional cost 
'bir “ef 23 j f . { 7 re | s . : 
bird refuges in four States was author in the Ieaporiol Valley. 


ance of land on Fenwick Isl, Del., for road- | aUthorized to conduct an inquiry into the 
of the unified patrol, including the es- 
"he Unite ~~ we, ve | ize. 2¢ igr. “y Bird Con- ' : 
The United States and Sweden have |ized Dec. 18 by the Migrato1 | ‘The Swanquerter Migratory Bird| 


way; Inte ‘state and Foreign Commetce. | power of the Congress of the United 
H.R, Apprns, for roads; States to establish an administrative i , 
tablishment of new points of entry and 
\ he. 7 increase of r increas ° 
agreed to arbitrate alleged losses result-|servation Commission, the Department | } see tahad Ia Barth Car. € of personnel to increase effi 
ing from the detention in American ports |of Agriculture announced Dec, 18, | Refuge will be established in No mr | 


15363. Zihlman. 
at Anties Battlefield, Sharpsburg, Md.;; tribunal, with authority to render ad- 
visory opinions as to whether or not i i 
ciency, to be approximately $4,000,000 
of two Swedish vessels during the war., The Commission, of which Arthur M.| olina under the new authorization, Hyd een 
An agreement providing for this arbitra-|Hyde, the Secretary of Agriculture, is | will consist rete See ere | 


Military Affairs 
Apprn, for Fedl. | submitted commercial contracts or agree- | 
ennnnnnnntincinrantinmnmcivanciipiabimtie 
tion has just been signed, according to an | chairman, peid an average of $5.28 an Coseny on Pamlico Sound, and together 
t 


, N. Y., to Conn.; 


Citizenship Is Asked 


H. R. 15864. Brunner 
‘ments affecting interstate commerce are | 
’ é € of Missouri; Representative Ackerman, 
announcement by the Department of /|acre for the land which is located in! with intermingled areas of water will 
For Adniiral Byrd’s Aides 


highway from Fort Tilden 
Roads, 
Insular Affairs: Territories ,or are not violative of the anti-trust law, 
For filling of eer-|#Md the advisability of the adoption of | , 
and H, of Repr. of Such a policy; and for the purpose of : : , of Now Jersey; and Represantatizy Moe 
State, which follows in full text: ‘Florida, California, North Carolina and |make an administrative unit of about | Reynolds, of Tennessee. Rudolph Dief- 
The Secretary of State and the Min-|Nebraska and which aggregated 73,780 | 20,000 acres. fenbach, in charge of land acquisitions 
ister of Sweden, Mr. W. Bostrom, today acres, according to the announcement,” |, the sandhills of western Nebraska 


American citizenship would be con- 
ferred on 14 members of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition under a bill (8. 5899) 
introduced in the'Senate Dec, 17 by Sen. 
ator Swanson (Dem.), of Vjrginia. 

Six are from England: Alf B. Robin- 
son, M. C, Woolhouse, T. M. Royal, C. 
A. Gillespie, Neville Shrimpton, and J. 
H. Morrison. Five are from Norway: 
Carl Peterson, Bernt Balchen, Sverre 
Tsakson (Erickson), Bendik Johanssen, 
and Sverre Strom. The other three are: , 
Halnor Barnes, Denmark; John Buys, | 
Holland, and Edward Roos, Sweden. 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. ! 


S. Res. 377. 
mineral 
cstry. 


Col. Wm. Sharp Nominated 
To Be Brigadier General 


President Hoover Dec. 18 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the nomination 
of Col. William Sharp to be a brigadier , 
general of Field Artillery. 
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, Parks 
5410. Fletcher. For Everglades Natl. 
Park in Fla.; Publie Lands and Surveys. 


Postal Service 
H, Hare. 


H, R. 15360. Day 
tain vacaneies in §, 
Porto Rico; Insular Affairs, this resolution, the Committee or any 
gy Sudiciary | subcommittee 1s authorized to hold hear- | 
Pi pa ga one See ee Gas teouive setting, to a a bs . of = oe * maven Survey, is 

receivers of courts of U. 8: » OO mes as may be necessary, whether | .; j “8 it to| Which follows in full text: surchase of 89,038 acres is author- | Secretary o e Commission. — 
H. R. Se Graham. ee eee see. ( er not the House be in session, and that eerelon cata nncaniel tetas Gar. The four. proposed refuges had. been tae Yor the establishment of a migratory! The new purchases authorized, to- 
229 of Judicial Code; Judiciary. setjat the conclusion of such hearings the ernment of the United States by the | surveyed previously by biologists and) ping refuge in an area resorted to by! gether with those previously approved 
H. R. 15356. Graham. To amend. act|GOMmittee shall report its findings to| Government of Sweden on behalf of a land valuation experts of the Biological | 5 .cgt numbers of waterfowl! in the nest-| by the Commission, and those established 
providing Toy ann. con’. to sr. eireyit judges; | the House of Representatives, togethey | Swedish corporation for losses said to| Survey, and the Department of Agricul: | ng season, This is in Garden County by executive orders since the inception 
OTR isgBt T | with such recommendations for legisla- have been incurred as a result of the|(ure had gpproved their acquisition a8 | and will be known as the Crescent Lake | on July 1, 1929, of work under the Migra- 
of Tedisdal Gate pean: ve amend sec, 126/ tion as it may deem necessary to propose. | alleged detention in ports of the United lunits in the nation-wide system 0 ref- Migratory Bird Refuge. . F tory Bird Conservation Act, make a total 
Mines: Minerals States of two motorships, the “Kron-|uges authorized by Congress. _ he Migratory Bird Conservation of 158,167 acres by bh become in- 
Thomas, Okla. Investigation prins Gustaf Adolf” and the “Pacific,” in| The new Florida refyge will extend | Commission, which was created by the violate aeneenariy or the conservation 

sources; Avriculture cat For-| 1917 and 1918. ubout 12 miles along Apalachee Bay, in | act providing for a 10-year program of of migratory yrds, See 
The two governments having been un-| Wakulla, Jefferson and Taylor counties, | refuge acquisition consists of Secretary The ultimate objective is the establish. 
able to adjust the matter diplomatically, | and will be known as the St. Marks Mi-| Hyde, of the Departinent of Agriculture; ment of one 01 at e@ such refuges i 
= the arbitration was agreed upon in pur-|gratory Bird Refuge. It will contain | Secretary Lamont, of the Department of each State of the Union. The act % 
suance of the general treaty of arbitra- | 13.981 acres. | Commerce; Secretary Wilbur, of the De- thorizes annual appropriations for 
tion between the United States and Swe-| The new purchases in California will| partment of the Interior; Senator Nor-| years for the purpose of carrying ut 
'den, signed on Oct. 27, 1928. add 8,982 acres to the Salton Sea Wild! beck, of South Dakota; Senator Hawes, this objective. 
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4General Decline 


" In Prices Affect 


| Farm Products 


Cotton, Grain and Livestock 
All Reached Comparative- 
ly Low Levels, According 
To Agriculture Review 


Prices in general moved downward 
during the period around the middle of 
December, and farm products, notably 
cotton, grain, and livestock, were af- 
fected by the decline, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Dec. 16. 

The declines were not due to any 
special developments, however, the De- 
partment said, and probably were the 
result of poor demand and the headway 
already gained in the direction of lower 
prices, The statement follows in full 
text: 

Deciining prices were the rule near 
the middle of December,‘and many sta- 


ple farm products were caught in the x 


downturn. Cotton, grain, livestock, all 
tened to make comparatively low price 
levels. The general weakness seemed 
to result from the poor demand and 
from the headway gathered by the long 
decline rather than from any strikingly 
new developments. With many lines 
selling below cost of production, it ap- 
peared that some recovery could not 
be long delayed. The holiday poultry 
markets were heavily supplied, and con- 
siderable quantities of dressed chickens 
and fowl were going into storage. Sup- 
ply of turkeys appeared rather light, and 
early prices were higher than during the 
month before. 
Cotton Market Decline 


The cotton market declined further 
to new low points near the middle of 
December. Exports and world’s spin- 
ners’ takings so far this season are be- 
low those for the corresponding period 
a@ year ago. Demand, both domestic 
and foreign, was slow. Exports from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 12 amounted to about 
3,500,000 bales, against about 3,700,000 
for the corresponding period last year. 

The wheat market situation in gen- 
eral continued weak in mid-December. 
European markets were generally quiet 
with prices lower. Russian shipments 
have decreased and stocks of native Eu- 
ropean wheats have been materially re- 
duced as a result of stringent milling 
regulations effective in many European 
countries. Crop prospects for Winter 
seedings of grain are becoming an in- 
creasingly important factor in the gen- 
eral wheat market situation. The Win- 
ter wheat acreage in the United States 
has been reduced about 5 per cent, ac- 
cording to trade reports, but the condi- 
tion of the crop is generally good. Do- 
mestic cash wheat markets were steady 
to slightly lower. Corn prices declined 
rather sharply. New corn was being 
offered rather liberally at most markets, 
but shipping demand in volume was 
lacking. The oats market was weak and 
lower, largely following the decline in 
corn. 

Inquiry for cottonseed meal from the 
drought area was dull, with buyers ap- 
parently well stocked, due to heavy buy- 
ing on the reduced freight rate. Spot 
meal was in line with futures at Mem- 
phis, and 41 per cent meal for Decem- 
ber delivery was quoted at $27. The 
November wet process corn grindings, 
of which gluten feed: and meal are by- 
products, totaled nearly 5,450,000 bush- 
els, which was the smallest for that 
month since 1924. The spread between 
gluten feed and glut#n meal was ad- 
vanced to $6, reflecting a better demand 
for the latter, particularly for nearby 
shipment. Alfalfa meal prices were 
steady to higher in middle-western and 
eastern markets, but slightly lower on 
the Pacific coast. 

Hay Market Reports 

Hay markets averaged steady to 
slightly lower. Alfalfa remained gener- 
ally quiet, and prices at the principal 
centers ranged from about steady to as 
much as $2 per ton below those in early 
December. Prairie hay held about steady 
to slightly lower, with a fair demand 
in most cases sufficient to absorb the 
light offerings. 

The cattle market is undergoing re- 
adjustment from a long-fed to a short- 
fed basis. The kinds in most abundant 
supply suffered severely in value, show- 
ing losses during the second week of 
December from 50 cents to $1, as com- 
pared with the early part of the month. 
Meanwhile, strictly choice yearlings and 
the top cream of the handyweight steers 
sold a little higher. A feature was the 
sale at Chicago of a load of prime 912- 
pound Illinois fed yearlings at $14.50, 
bought for the specialty holiday market, 
and establishing a new top over a SIx- 
month period. The practical limit on 
yearlings, however, was $13.75. : 

The cow market developed little 
change. Vealers lost $1 to $2, deseend- 
ing to new low levels for the season. 
Light supplies of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle moved at generally unchanged prices. 

A sharply lower fresh pork market, 
resulting from continued mild weather 
and maladjustment of supplies, were the 
main bearish factors in the mid-Decem- 

Wier price break in the hog market, which 

by the close of Thursday had, for the 
~ moment, ruled $8 hogs out of the picture 

in Chicago trading. Offerings were 

mostly in well finished condition with 190 

to 260-pound butchers predominating. 

Light lights and pigs were offered in 

limited volume and held near top quota- 

tions throughout. 
Dressed Lambs Drop 

Reflecting declines in the dressed lamb 
market in early December and continued 
sluggishness in that trade, fat lambs on 
foot declined generally around the middle 
of the month, the break carrying prices 
back to near the lowest levels of the cur- 
rent season. Receipts were liberal, and 
carried but a small portion of ‘ght 
fleshed lambs suitable for the feeder 
outlet, this making for an excessive sup- 
ply to be cleared through slaughter 
channels. Feeder buyers provided réady 
outlet for a limited supply of feeding 
lambs that consisted largely of white- 
faces selling from $7 to $7.25. Fat ewes 
sold on a weak market. 

Eastern wool markets displayed no 
definite change of trend during the sec- 
ond week of December. Manufacturers 
continued to cover their immediate needs 
which aparently required only very mod- 
erate quantities. Demand was confined 
largely to 64’s and finer, and 58’s and 
69’s grades on which prices were steady. 
Occasional transactions on the finer 
grades of fleeced wools were noted with 
strictly combing Ohio and similar fleeces 
at 73 to 74 cents, scoured basis, for 64’s 
and finer wools, 

For the first week in December ar- 
rivals of chickens at the four principal 
markets vere approximately 2,000,0°0 
pounds~larger than for the same week 
last year. The depressing effects of the 
heavier arrivals, however, has been off- 

et to a very large extent by the in- 

Greased activity of speculators, who are 
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Revealed for Crops This Year| Of 1929 Showed 


Composite Average Is 5.4 Per. Cent Below Figure in 1929, 30 Per Cent Gain 
According to Review of Yields Issued by Bureau ) 


Of Agricultural Economics 


The composite of crop yields per acre, 
combining the revised yields of 44 crops 
this season in proportion to their rela- 
tive importance, shows that yields per 
acre averaged 5.4 per cent below the 
yields of these crops last season and 8.9 
per cent below yields during the pre- 
vious 10 years, according to a statement 
just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Combining the revised production esti- 


mates of 17. principal crops of the 
United States in proportion to 10-year 
average values per unit, the composite 
production of these crops this season is 
6.5 per cent below last year and 5.5 per 
cent less than the average production in 
the 10 years 1919-1928. 

By the same method of calculation the 
per capita production of these principal 
crops combined is 7.4 per cent less than 
it was last year and 13.4 per cent less 
than the average per capita production 
during the previous 10 years. 


Value of Output of Machines 
That Year Placed At More 


Than Three Billion Dol- 
lars by Census Bureau 


The output of motor vehicles and trail- 
ers by American factories in 1929 in- | 
creased 34.1 per cent over that of 1927, 
the Bureau of the Census announced 


Dec. 17.. Last year’s production of motor | 
vehicles and trailers included 4,432,242 | 


Indicated 1930 yield of each crop as a percentage of yield in former years. As per- | passenger vehicles and chassis; 26,004 | 
centage of yield 7: aia as percentage of yields ewe 10 years, B: : 


73.0 
104.7 
96.0 
108.7 
104.8 
100.7 
71.6 
78.9 
106.9 
68.0 
97.2 


Gori... 2. <3 0k eee 
Winter wheat ..109.0 
Spring wheat ..110.1 
GEAR Sew ees 109.8 
Barley 


Peanuts ~ 
Tobacco 


Flax 

Rice $ 
Grain sorghums. 82.4 
Cotton 7 


15 fruits and 
nuts* 
Apples ....... 


Hay, tame ... 
Hay, wild ...... 
Beans, dry .... 


Potatoes, Irish.. 98.9 
Potatoes, sweet. 82.5 
Truck crops? .. 


91.6 
86.0 
89.4 
95.4 
93.7 
97.6 
89.2 
91.0 


93.8 
88.5 


Peaches 81.4 
Pears .0 104.2 
Grapes 6 101 
Orangesi 37.0 102.3 
Grapefruit|] .... 102.1 
94.2 
109.8 
91.1 


». 84.4 
93.5 
95.3 
95.4 


91.9 44 crops 


114.4 


*For fruits the comparison is the reported per cent of normal production compared 


with corresponding reports in past years. 


~Composite of seven commercial vegetables, onions, cabbage, celery, tomatoes, can- 


taloupes, strawberries, and watermelons. 
tCalifornia and Florida. 
||Florida. 
§California. 


Composite Yields by States 
Yields of crops per acre in 1930, expressed as percentages of average yields secured 


in 10-year period, 1919-1928: 
Maine 101.0 
New Hampshire . ‘ 
Vermont 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey ....... ace 
Pennsylvania ........ 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ....... cvees 
Wisconsin ... eres 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Nebraska 
Kansas 

Delaware 
Maryland .... 
Virginia .. 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Arkansas 


becoming interested in storing at cur- 
rent low prices because * the relatively 
light quantities of poultry that have 
been stored so far this season. Current 
receipts of turkeys at the principal mar- 
kets are light, and are being closely 
cleared at prices higher than paid in late 
November. 
Egg Market Breaks 

With rapidly increasing current re- 
ceipts, and with holdings of refrigerator 
eggs continuing large, the egg market 
for late November and the first half of 
December broke under the heavy pres- 
sure to sell, and drastic price declines 
were recorded on all grades. In view 
of the evident trend of increased produc- 
tion in those areas where the principal 
commercial supplies are produced, and 
with large quantities of eggs still in 
storage that must be moved out between 
now and the close of the out-of-storage 
season around Feb. 1, it is likely that 
the general egg market situation will 
continue weak and unsettled until after 
present storage supplies are exhausted. 

Cheese production continues to fall 
slightly short of that of a year ago, but 





North Dakota 
South Dakota ... 


West Virginia ....... 
North Carolina 


Alabama ....... 
Mississippi .. 





many dealers believe that the low point 
of the season’s output has been reached, 
and that warehouse receipts will reflect 
an increasing make from now on, Prices 
show slight downward trend in Decem- 
ber. 


Butter markets during the second week 
| of December were weaker than for some 
time. Conditions were unsatisfactory, 
with receipts liberal at all markets. 
Buyers continue the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy on which they have been op- 
erating during the past several weeks. 
Many markets reported increases in the 
arrivals from the individual factories. 
The large consuming centers report am- 
ple supplies of fluid cream in spite of 
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the reports that western cream shippers 
are making butter. Present low price 
of butter may reduce production slightly 
in some sections. The out-of-storage 
movement during the first 10 days of 
December was disappointing as the re- 
ductions in holdings were not as large 
as those of the corresponding period in 
1929, 

Potato Situation | 


The potato situation showed general} 
weakness during mid-December. F.o.b. 
prices were lower at nearly all shipping 
points but shipments were again decreas- 
ing. The Winter potato crop is starting 
shipments from Florida, Louisiana and 
Texas. New York City prices of Florida 
Spaulding Rose in barrels declined to $6 
to $7. The Chicago carlot market was 
slightly down on Northern Round Whites 
at $1.30 to $1.45 per 100 pounds, with 
Colorado and Nebraska stock at $1.50} 
to $1.60 and Idaho Russets firm at $1.80 
to $1.85. 

Sweet potato prices were lower almost 
everywhere. Virginia and North Caro-| 
lina barrels ranged mostly $3 to. $3.50) 
in consuming centers. Maryland and 
Delaware bushel hampers were selling 
at $1. to $1.50, with New Jersey stock 
at $1.50 to $2.75 and Tennessee Nancy 
Halls jobbing at $1 to $1.85 per bushel. 


New York celery output decreased. 
Lettuce markets showed greater strength 
at western shipping points and prices 
held steady in terminal markets. Wis- 
consin cabbage prices showed no change 
at $10 to $12 per ton. Lettuce crates 
of cabbage from southern Texas brought 
$3 to $3.25 in Chicago. Western onions 
held steady but eastern and other stock 
registered some weakness. Carlot ship- 
ments of onions decreased slightly and 
carlot movement of apples decreased 
further. 





Commodity Prices During November 
Continued Decline Noted in October 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds Both Retail and Whole- 
sale Food Quotations Were Lower 


Commodity prices continued to decline 


during November, according to the 
monthly summary just issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


Waven GIORGCGE . doc. se serene van exeees eee 
Grains eeerseees eeeee 
Livestock and poultry ..... erocvocececces ee 
Other farm products ..........- eocdecede > 

Pt PUA at edd ecb none tekaamebeteers 
Butter, cheese, and milk ..... acudiwecie ooo 
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Hides and leather products ........ ° 
Hides and skins 
Leather ..... nen tenedoncedesdagusens 


Other leather products ........ ° 
Textile products 
Cotton goods 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products ........ on samavees 
Fuel. and lighting materials ..... aebeankeas 
Anthracite coal fir wase 
Bituminous coal 
Coke : 
Gas 
Petroleum products ..... 
Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals elk 
Agricultural implements ...........0%. 
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Other metal products ..... povedvanes eee 





Structural steel 

Pains! Meberials 5... s'cccecncscens 

Other building materials ........ 
Chemicals and drugs ............. 

Chemicals ..... 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals. ; : : : : ; ; iz : : NAS 


Fertilizer materials .......... 

Mixed fertilizers 
Housefurnishing goods ........... 

Furniture 

Furnishings ............. é 
Miscellaneous . 

Cattle feed 

Paper and 

Rubber . aie oeeatpeviensas 

Automobile tires 


Raw materials .............. 
Semimanufactured articles 
Finished products ........ 
Nonagricultural commodities 


All commodities less farm products and foods 


*Data not yet available. 
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of Labor. (The report appeared in full 
text in the issue of Dec. 18.) The sta- 
tistical tabulation of commodity prices 
for the month, which accompanied the 
report, follows in full text: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities (1926— 
100) with the purchasing power of the dollar, November, 1930, in last column: 


November 
1929 
oe 944 
eeece 101.1 
94.9 
93.7 
108.1 
98.8 
103.7 
102.5 
94.5 
108.4 
109.3 
eosee 113.3 
106.1 
106.1 
91.5 
Q 


October November 
1930 1930 
82.6 80.4 


i 


72.1 

82.4 77.7 
86.3 85.4 
88.6 85.7 
98.7 95.8 
96.7 91.4 
79.8 78.4 
96.5 94.0 
83.6 75.1 
96.7 93.3 ~ 
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$1.244 
1.261 
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1.287 
1.171 
1.167 
1.044 
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public conveyances, 1,910 government 
vehicles, 827,318 commercial vehicles and 


21,055 trailers, the announcement dis- 
closes. 

The value of the motor vehicle output 
in 1929 was more than $3,000,000,000, 
while the output of automobile accessor- 
ies’ in this year increased 30.5 per cent 
in value over 1927, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

Motor vehicles and trailers, shipped 
and delivered last year by American fac- 
tories amounted to $3,415,636,810, an 
increase of 34.1 per cent, as compared 
with $2,546,807,058 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding Census of Manufac- 
tures year. In addition, the value of 
parts, accessories, etc., reported by these 
establishments amounted to $302,359,743, 
making a total output of $3,717,996,553, 
an increase of 30.5 per cent over the 
1927 total of $2,848,442,843. 


Last year’s output of motor vehicles 
and trailers was made up as follows: 
4,432,242 passenger vehicles, including 
chassis, valued: at $2,793,166,812; 26,004 
public conveyances, $58,127,237; 1,910 
government vehicles (Federal, State, 
county and municipal), etc., $9,875,467; 
827,318 commercial vehicles, $544,415,- 
348; 21,055 trailers, $10,061,946. The 
passenger vehicles reported for 1929 
comprised 3,911,547 closed cars, valued 
at $2,530,714,089; 444,686 open cars, 
$230,275,298; 76,009 chassis, $32,177,- 
425. The figures for closed cars repre- 
sent increases of 62.4 per cent and 31.9 


; per cent, respectively, as compared with 


2,408,148, valued at $1,918,157,677, re- 
ported for 1927; and those for open cars | 
represent increases of 8.7 per cent and 
four-tenths of 1 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 409,158, valued at $229,- 
405,033, reported for 1927. 


In this connection it should be remem- 


|bered that the foregoing figures relate 


only to manufacturers whose principal 
products are complete motor vehicles and 
trailers, and do not include the prod- 
ucts of establishments engaged primar- 
ily in the manufacture of bodies, parts, 
and accessories. For census purposes, 
the assembling plant is considered as a 
manufacturing establishment and there- 
fore the number of establishments shown 
is much in excess of the actual number 
of manufactures. 


" Preliminary census figures show that 
the establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of motor vehicles and 
trailers last year gave employment to 
225,588 wage earners and paid $365,660,- 
895 in wages, as compared with 187,910 
wage earners and $321,664,093 wages for 


1927, representing increases of 20 per|, 


cent and 13.7 per cent, respectively. 


Acre ‘Auto Production |Stecks of Wheat Noy 


Decline in Week 


Holdings of Corn, Oats, and 
Flax Were Larger, Sur- . 
vey Indicates 


* Commercial stocks of wheat, rye, and 
barley in store and afloat at United 
States markets Dec. 13 were smaller 
than on Dec. 6, and stocks of corn, oats, 


and flax were larger, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Dec. 18. 

Stocks Dec. 13 and Dec. 6, respec- 
tively, were as follows, in bushels: 
Wheat, 200,400,000 and 201,942,000; 
corn, 10,548,000 and 7,488,000; oats, 31,- 
045,000 and 30,059,000; rye, 16,597,000 
and 16,707,000; barley, 14,628,000 and 
14,785,000; flax, 1,224,000 and 1,197,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
187,970,000; corn, 5,750,000; oats, 30,- 
522,000; rye, 11,481,000; barley, 11,936,- 
000; and flax, 675,000. There were 33,- 
832,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in 
store in bond in United States markets 
on Dec. 13, compared with 33,831,000 on 


| Dec. 6 and 39,458,000 one year ago. 


Continental Steel Entente 
Will Continue Operations 


The life of the Continental Steel En- 
tente has been prolonged until June 30, 
1931, with some slight changes in its 
organization, according to a cablegram 
received from Trade Commissioner 
Thomas Butts, Paris. Details of the 
last were not available to Trade Com- 
missioner Butts at the time of his cable- 


gram, but will follow as soon as the | 


present negotiations end. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


More Time Asked to Repay 
Loans for Farm Materials 


A resolution directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend for 18 months 
the time for repayment of loans to 
farmers for seed, feed or fertilizer made 


since Jan. 1, 1925, was introduced in the! 


Senate Dec. 17 by Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota. 


Two of Seven New Labor 
Disputes Are Adjusted 


Two of the seven new labor disputes 
brought before the Department of Labor 
during the week ended Dec. 13 were ad- 
justed, according to Director Hugh L. 
Kerwin of the Conciliation Service. Two 
other cases were also settled. At the 
close of the week there were 27 strikes 
in addition to 17 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage awaiting de- 
partmental action. Following is a list 
of the new cases: 

Eagle Pencil Co., New York City—Strike 
of 950 pencil makers; pending; wage cut. 

Rialto Theater, Dayton, -O.—Strike of 
two operators; pending; wages cut from 
$70 to $35 per week. 

Arundel Corporation, State Harbor Dam, 
Columbia, Pa.—Strike of 2,375 employes; 
pending; asked increase, 8-hour day and 
overtime pay. 

Master Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike of 150 hosiery workers; pend- 
ing; asked union wages, recognition, and 
hours. 

Wuichet Fertilizer Co., Dayton, O.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of 
employes; pending; proposed 10 per cent 
wage. cut, 

Steamfitters, Hartford, Conn.—Strike of 
75° steamfitters; adjusted; contractors re- 
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Of 35 Per Cent From Last Year 


Imports for Month Lowest in Nine Years and 
36 Per Cent Less Than 1929 Figures, Ac- 


cording to Commerce Survey 


November exports from the United 
States registered the usual seasonal de- 
cline from October and were approxi- 
mately 35 per cent less than the valua- 
tion of November of last year, accord- 
ing to foreign trade figures made public 
Dec. 16 by the Department of Commerce. 

Exports during the month totaled 
$289, 00, which was the lowest figure 
recorded since July. With the exception 
of the July valuation, the November ex- 
ports were the lowest of any month in 


more than five years, according to the | 


Department statistics, 
For the first 11 months of 1930, ex- 


26 per cent from the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. The 11-months figure 
was the lowest in more than five. years, 
the data show. The excess of exports 
ever imports for the 11 months was only 
slightly below the figure of 1929, accord- 
ing to the Department. 

The import trade during November 


Merchandise 1930 
«+2 289,000 
Imports . 204,700 


84,300 


Excess of exports ...cce- 


5,008 
40,159 


Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports es.ccce 
Excess of imports 


Exports. 
Imports 


Excess of exports 


Factory Employment 
Drops in New York 





Industries Report Decline of | 


3 Per Cent in Month 


State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 18. 

Factory employment in New York 
State dropped 3 per cent from October 
to November, Industrial Commissioner 
Frances Perkins has announced, basing 
her statement on reports from about 
1,700 factories which report regularly 
to the New-York State Department of 
Labor. 

A general slackening in activity was 
felt throughout the list of reporting fac- 
tories, which includes concerns in all 
lines of manufacturing and located in 
all parts of the State, it was stated. Not 
one’ of the 11 main industrial divisions 
showed a net gain for the month. 

The chemical, oil and paint division 
was holding up better than the average, 


fused to confer on agreement; 
with same conditions. 

Carpenters and Iron Workers, Erie, Pa.— 
Controversy with 15 building craftsmen; 
adjusted; jurisdiction; metal trim in dis- 
pute awarded to carpenters by contracting 
company. 


returned 


ports totaled $3,568.473,000, a decline of | 


\ 


~ 


showed a decline of 36 per cent from the 
same month of 1929 and was lower; as 
in previous years, than the October vale 
uation. The month’s imports were $204 
700,000, which was the lowest for any 
month in nine years. The imports for 
the first 11 months of 1930 of $2,853,- 
336,000 were 30 per cent less than the 
corresponding period of last year, ace 
cording to the Department. 

The outflow of gold during November 
totaled $5,008,000, which was the lowest 
since July. Imports during the month 
exceeded $40,000,000, the highest since 
April. Silver exports were $4,102,000 
and imports $2,643,000, according to the 
figures. 

The following table shows the total 
values of exports and imports ofthe 
United States expressed in thousands of 
dollars (preliminary figures for 1930 core 





November 
1929 

442,254 

338,472 


103,732 


rected to Dec. 15): 


Eleven months ended 
November 
1930 1929 
3,568,473 4,814,444 
2,853,336 4,089,552 


724,892 


Change 
—1,245,971 
—1,236,216 


715,137 


115,931 
363,275 


44,036 
283,528 


+71,895 
+-79,747 


woeesece 


erescece 
—_— 


“239,492 


50,684 
40,091 


77,038 
59,461 


—26,354 
—19,369 
10,593 17,577 


| showing a net loss for the month of less 

than 1 per cent, and total employment 
only 6 per cent below that of November, 
1929. The stone, clay and glass group 
showed good gains in New York City 
but up-State losses caused a drop in 
total employment in these industries. 


Silk and cotton mills showed further 
recovery from their drastic losses earlier 
in the year, but other textiles continued 
to lose ground. Practically every other 
industry on the list showed a downward 
trend, which was especially marked in 
those industries whose busy seasons close 
in November. Many concerns were op- 
erating part time, a condition which may 
reflect efforts to forestall further cure 
tailment of forces, Miss Perkins said. 


The November losses lowered the in- 
dex number of total employment in the 
State to 80.6, the lowest figure that has 
been recorded for any month since the 
index series was started in June, 1914, 
according to the announcement. In 
numbers are consttucted with the 
monthly average for the three years 
1925, 1926 and 1927 as 100. While Oc- 
tober usually marks the high’ point of 
the Fall season, November rarely 





shows much decrease in factory employ-. - 


ment. ‘*he decrease noted this month 
is greater than that for any other No- 
vember on record except November, 1920, 
when employment. dropped nearly 5% 
per cent, it was stated. 
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emember ‘way back— 


WHEN MOIST... HOMES HAD ORGANS 


EVEN beyond the days when the reed 


Today smoke-house loading is ac- 


to adhere to a 


carefully determined 


organ was the favorite household 
musical instrument, the principles of 
meat smoking were practically the 
same as they are today. But in the ap- 
plication of these principles the pack- 
ing-house methods of yesteryear were 
woefully crude, labor wasting — and 
not particularly sanitary, to say the 
least. 

Loading a smoke-house was some- 
thing akin to a gymnastic scaffolding 
operation. Beginning at the bottom, 
meats were hung on long wooden 
sticks swung crosswise. As each layer 
of sticks was loaded, the “hangers” 
climbed on top and began another row 
with meats passed to them from below. 
The task was a laborious one, to say 
nothing of the unsanitary features of 
men working on top of the meats. 


| 


_tary manner. 


complished at a fraction of the former 
labor cost and in an absolutely sani- 
The modern Armour 
smoke-house is a series of floors, each 
equipped with a system of overhead 
trolley rails. Outside the smoke-house 
meats are hung on iron trees, me- 
chanically conveyed to the various 
floors, switched onto the trolley rails 
and pushed into place. 

Even more important among the 
meat-smoking improvements perfected 
under the relentless Armour policy of 
doing things more quickly, more eco- 
nomically and more efficiently, is the 
control exercised over the smoking 
process. Where formerly temperature 
regulation was a matter of individual 
judgment, today recording thermom- 
eters enable the dperator in charge 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY US. A. 


BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 


smoking temperature and a definitely 
set schedule. After being smoked, 
cooled off and dried, the product is 
carefully kept under modern _refrig- 
eration until it is delivered to the 
retail market. 

Thus are the finishing touches ap- 
plied to such famous Armour products 
as “Fixed-Flavor” Star Ham and Star 
Bacon . .. products which, through 
constant vigilance, scientific processes 
and rigid controls every step of the 
way from slaughter operation to re- 
tail store, represent far greater heights 
of meat quality and service to the 
American public than obtained before, 
during or many years after the days 
when the - 
organ sat in Fila je 
the parlor. President 
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FOR PRODUCERS 


BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 





ive , ious Trade Mark for Similar Product 
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Ain * perenne ate 
auresa’ for Use on Medic: 
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Teel 


sompound Is Denied Registration, Of Claims Made 


aurocol’ Relied On by Opposer in 
Proceeding Is Sustained 


Tue Paut PLEssNER COMPANY phonetic spelling of 


its mark, “Torocol”, 


For Oil Burner 


Preyious Invention Ad- 
judged to Bar Application 
Where Devices Produced 


| 
| 


- Appeal 


Arsert E, MALLARD, 
Commissioner of Patents. 
from Examiner of Interferences, 
Opposition No. 1047 to registration of 
t ..ark for medicinal preparation, 
ap: tion filed May 31, 1929, Serial 
sisal se 
Wuitremore, Hutsert, WHITTEMORE & 
BELKNAP and Mitans & Mrvans for 
The Paul Plessner Company; JOSEPH 
J. JUHASE for Mallard. 


© 


applicant’s wae on, cross-examina- 
Q 


questions and answefs being as follows: | 


}of his product? 


Identical Result 


IN RB APPLICATION 
CHARLES L. DICKERMAN. A 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2571. 
Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. 
Serial, No. 30104. 
E._W. SH»pPARD for eppellant Ta A. 
Hostetter and H. S. MILLER for 


in 1915. 

It is also fully established that when 
the applicant adopted his mark he was 
aware of the opposer’s goods being on! 
the market. This is established by the | - 


tion in answer to. XQs, 416, to and in- 
cluding 419 (applicant’s record), said 


“XQ. 416. When did you first know, 
A. Well, we will say, | 


Commissioner’s Opinion | up to 1911 I was doing prescription work 


Nov. 24, 1930 

Moorz, Assistant Commissioner—The | don’t know just when; I imagine it was 
opposer, The . os ar eek some time en time I started in 
appeals from the decision of the exam-| business, I knew there was such a prep- 
a of interferences dismissing its op-| aration. 
position to the registration by the — “XQ. 417. You will frankly admit, 
cant, Albert E. Mallard, of the ba * you knew of the preparation before you 
“Tauresal” as a trade mark for medi- | got out your own tablet, won't you? A. 
cinal tablets and adjudging that the ap- |I believe about at that time. , I had not 
plicant is entitled to the registration for limnown previously, Akeue the time I 
which he has — gr oed ci wes lookin e into, this pa rticular kind of 

The essential ground on which — -| preparation. I -will .say mew about i 
aminer dismissed the opposition is that: | then, yes, discovered about it. 

“The notation ‘Taurocol’ as a name of | “EO, 418. And When you. discovered 
this bile salt is necessarily descriptive | shout it. it Wks ‘oh the Heaeket. wasn't 
of one of the essential ingredients of the | ? A. Yes, it was. ’ 

i — gs ae con — by the . Fg 419, = then you eres 
atter’s Exhi , | before you. got. yours on the market? 

“This notation is therefore deemed in-| A. Yes.” 
capable of being ‘owned and used by an- | ! 
other’ within the meaning of the con-| tablets being on the market when he 
fusion-in-trade clause of section 5” 'adoped his trade mark and as the op- 
of the Trade Mark Act of Feb. 20, 1905. | soar, tablats vere put on the market 

: to the | under its trade mark “Taurocol,” it fol- 
f eee Se ‘slanted * his | lows that the applicant also knew of the 
tendo mark the word “Torocol” instead opposer’s trade mark when he adopted 
of “Taurocol” and held that: the mark “Tauresal. 

“Even if the opposer had pleaded the | ‘ b view 4. ~ aheve. facts ord - 
use of the somewhat similar word ‘Tauro- | rolling question for decision is whether 


col’ it would still be unable to qualify | the rena —— “Tauresal” 2 
under this same language since this last | 7<er'y resembles the opposer s. mar 
j Taurocol” “as to be likely to cause 


ntioned word performs the function} . : oe ae : ‘ 
of Recelativoaben, and descriptiveness | ee : —— in = maind, of ‘the 
negatives statutory ownership of a mark’ ne vill Cee — pure — ¥ en 
unless the user thereof can qualify under priated to goods of Wea tatee deecrigtive 
the arent quae ot section 6, which is | properties. Both words have substan- 
Met the case here. tially the same sound, substantially the 
Term Not Descriptive same appearance, and the primary mean- 


jing of both is derived from the Greek 

Of Opposer’s Formula wold “thueca” Star ee ee 

§ | 1 7 s. se similarities in my 

og eer green, Baty _—i opinion establish likelihood of confusion. 
e examiner 0 f s + -_ hits th tle + 

fornia Cyanide Company v. American! > is Rago as also established af- 

id C ny, the examiner stat- {*™matively with a reasonable degree of 

ee eres) oe j. certainty by the applicant’s own rec- 

ing that the words constituting the mark ord. Dr. HS. Hasteea § saer to @ 

were purely descriptive of the goods; 40 stated: ads y n_answer to Q. 


/and I had not seen any evidence of his | 
|product then; some time after that; I} 


As the applicant knew of the opposer’s ! 


i Commissioner of Patents. 
Opinion of the Court 
[ Dec. 1, 1930. 

' 


Upheld 
| 


iF 
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DAILY; FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19, 


CURRENT LAW 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—F unctions—Guaranty—Sale of note—Guaranty of payment—Validity— 
Attempt to color true condition of bank— 

A bank’s guaranty of the payment of a note purchased from the bank and 
endorsed to the purchaser without recourse by a letter to the purchaser stat- 
ing that the note was so endorsed “in order to keep our records clear,” was 
void because made for the purpose of coloring the true condition of the bank. 


\ Yoder v. Kokrda, Receiver; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 1972, Dec. 5, 1930. 


/ 


Banks—Insolvency—Claims—Preferred creditors—Guaranty of payment of note 
sold to depositor—Bookkeeping transaction not augmenting bank’s funds— 
Where a bank’s sale of a note to a depositor was effected by the deposit of 
certificates of deposit in depositor’s open account and the execution of a check 
upon such account in payment of the note, the depositor, on the insolvency 


| of the bank, was not a preferred creditor, even if the bank had guaranteed 


' 
| 


her against loss, since the sale of the note to the depositor was a mere book- 
keeping transaction which did not augment the assets of the bank. 


Yoder v. Kokrda, Receiver; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 1972, Dec. 5, 1930. 


| Banks—Officers—Cashier—Powers—Guarantee of payment of nate sold by 


bank— 


The cashier of a bank did not have authority to guarantee the payment of 


| a note purchased from the bank, where not authorized to so do by the board 


| of directors, and the bank was not bound by such a guarantee in the absence 


Lenroot, J.—This is an appeal from | 
|a decision of the Board of Appeals of | 


|the United States Patent Office affirming | 


that of the examiner rejecting claims 
|3, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of appellant’s ap- 
| plication for a patent for lack of inven- 


| tion over the prior art. 
| Claims 3 and 8 are illustrative of the 


| claims in issue and read as follows: 

3. An oil burner comprising a rotatably 
;mounted atomizer ‘ having fan blades 
| obliquely and spaced to permit the passage 
|of air therebetween to obtain rotation 
| thereof, and means for dropping the fuel oil 

on the blades of the atomizer head. 

| 8. In an oil burner, the combination of a 
| rotatable atomized head, and means for feed- 
ing oil in drops against the atomizer head. 

The references cited are: Ciszewski, 


set | 





; 783019, Feb. 21, 1905; Melhart, 1010- 
| 294, Nov, 28, 1911; Robinson et al,| 
1193301, Aug. 1, 1916. } 
Operation Described | 
_Appellant’s application relates to an| 
| oil-burning device comprising a fuel sup-| 
ply pipe extending upwardly through an} 
opening in a base, and having a sta-! 
tionary lateral discharge spout from! 
{which oil is fed upon or against a ro-! 
|tatable spray head or atomizer, which) 
{includes a plurality of blades arranged 
jat oblique angles with respect to the! 
walls of the opening below such blades. 
The spaces between the blades allow air 
to pass upwardly through them, the air 
contacting with the inclined surfaces 
of the blades to revolve the spray head. 
As the spray head rotates the oil will 
be picked up by the blades and broken} 
into fine particles; the particles are then 
thrown off centrifugally and mixed with 
air for combustion purposes. 
In its decision the Board of Appeals 
states: 
“The examiner selected the patent to) 
Ciszewski as the principal reference 
against the rejected claims. Claim 8 


of a course of similar transactions by the cashier, accepted and approved by 
the board from which the public would have inferred that he had such authority. 


Yoder v. Kokrda, Receiver; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 1972, Dec. 5, 1930, 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Actionion policy—Evidence—Incendiary origin of 
fire—Character of the insured— 

In an action on a fire policy in which the fire insurance company claimed 
that the insured himself had set fire to his building, evidence for the insured 


| tending to show that his character was good was not admissible, in the absence 


of an attack on his character by the insurance company. 
Northern Assurance Co. v. Griffin; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 8, 1930. 


Landlord and tenant—Leases—Termination on default by lessee—Effect on 
lessee’s obligation to pay rent— 

The lessor’s termination of the lease and reentry, on the default of the 
lessee, under a provision of the lease giving the lessor the option to terminate 
the lease on lessee’s default, did not terminate the lessee’s obligation to pay 
rent for the term of the lease subsequent to the reentry, in view of a covenant 
of the lease by which the lessee agreed to remain liable for the rent reserved 

if “evicted by summary proceedings or otherwise.” 

Burlingame v. Meyer; & C. A. 2, Dec. 1, 1930. 


Master and servant—Liability for injuries to third persons—Employer’s liability 
for negligence of employe—Negligence of employe in driving home after com- 
pletion of day’s work—Scope of employment— 

Where a truck which was used by an oil burner company in transporting 
men and material to places of installation was kept over night in the back yard 
of one of the employes, with tools and unused material in the truck, the employe, 
in driving the truck home after completion of the day’s work, was engaged in 
the line of his duty and was acting within the scope of his employment so as 
to make the company liable for his negligence during the trip, even though 
the truck was not owned by the company but by another employe who per- 
mitted the company to use it for such purposes. 

Silent Automatic Sales Corp. v. Stayton; C. C. A. 8, No. 8750, Nov. 28, 1930. 


Trusts—Charitable trusts—Validity—Fund for construction of monument to 
incite patriotism—Humane purposes— 

The provisions of a will creating a trust fund to incresse in amount by accumu- 
jation of income, until sufficient for the erection of a Federal monument for 
the purpose of inciting patriotism, were valid under Kentucky statutes author- 
izing the creation of such funds for humane purposes. 

Owens v. Owens, Executor; Ky. Ct. Appls., Nov. 15, 1930. 


Trusts—Charitable trusts—Validity—Uncertainty as io beneficiaries— 

The provisions of a will creating a trust fund for the education of “worthy 
American boys and girls and men and women, white, black or red,” was not 
void because too indefinite as to beneficiaries. 

Owens v. Owens, Executor; Ky. Ct. Appls., Nov. 15, 1930. 
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Briefs Filed 


gument 


On State Water Diversion Case | 


Contentions of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
In Suit Presented to Supreme Court; Other 
Similar Actions Docketed 


Counsel for Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts have just filed briefs with the 


be reduced to at least 2 per cent of the 
average tlow of the Connecticut River 


Supreme Court of the United States|at the State line, this proposed modi- 


cere to the water diversion contro- 
versy between them in a case, Original 
No. 12, involving the rights of heigh- 
boring States in the waters of interstate 
streams. Briefs were filed preparatory 
to arguments before the court when it 
reconvenes on Jan. 5 after the present 
recess. 

The Connecticut - Massachusetts case) 


| will be the first of several similar cases | 
| between States to be heard by the Su- 
| preme Court. Other cases on the court’s 
docket include those between New York, 
‘New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, involv 
|ing diversion of water from the Dela- 
; ware River; between Arizona and other 
|southwestern States relative to the di- 
| version of the waters of the Colorado 
| River, and between Colorado and Wyo- 
{ming relative to the use of water in the 
|two States from the Laramie River. 

| The suit instituted by Connecticut 
‘asks the high tribunal to enjoin Massa- 
| chusetts from the development of a 
| water supply system for Boston and the 
| so-called Metropolitan Water District 
junder which a diversion of water from 
ithe Swift and Ware rivers, tributaries 
|to the Connecticut River, was author- 
ized by the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Report Recommends 


Dismissal of Complaint 
On Dee. 2, 1929, the court appointed 


Charles W. Bunn as special master un- | 


der a rule directing him “to make find- 


ings of fact and conclusions of law, and | 


The. 


‘to submit the same to this court * 
together with recommendations.” 
|report, filed on May 19, recommended 


\that the bill of complaint filed by Con-! 


necticut be dismissed. Connecticut has 


|filed 75 exceptions, and the case now! 


stands for argument upon these excep- 
tions. 

By legislative acts of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, it is set out in 


the briefs, a special commission, known | 


‘as the Metropolitan Water Supply Com- 


; mission, was created and charged with 
| the duty of taking certain specified wa- 


ters of the Ware and Swift rivers, lo- 


cated within the Connecticut River wa-| 


tershed in Massachusetts, and transfer- 
ring them to a different watershed for 
the purpose of supplying water to peo- 
ple in northeastern Massachusetts. 
The policy, it is claimed in the Con- 


'necticut brief, is based upon the as- 


fication has never been reported and no 
modification of the plans has been made. 


Impairment of 
Navigation Alleged 


The case of the State of Connecticut 


|is presented in-its brief under the heads 
'of navigation, power, agriculture, pollu- 


tion, fisn life, available supplies in east- 


ern Massachusetts, and necessity. 

| It is set up in the Connecticut brief 
, that Massachusetts claims that the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court in the 
| matter partakes of an arbiter of con- 
| troversies between States and is not con- 
| fined to the.administration of law and 
| equity as it exists inthe ordinary judi- 
jcial branch of government. Connecti- 
| cut denies this conception of the court’s 
| jurisdiction. 

| Navigation by both pleasure and com- 
mercial craft actually exists between 
Hartford, Conn., and Holyoke, Mass., 
| Connecticut contends, and it requires 
{at least 414 feet of water on the Hart- 
|ford gauge for navigation. Even under 
\the War Department’s suggestions, it is 
|; declared that navigation will be ad 
| versely affected. 

| With one power piant now existing on 
| the Connecticut River susceptible to in- 
creased development, with a new site 
determined upon and a permit granted 
| by the Federal Power Commission, Con- 
necticut insists that the proposed diver- 
sion will reduce the productive capacity 
of the plant 1 per cent. 

Agriculture will be damaged, it is said, 
by the loss of fertilization caused by 
| silt deposits from the inundations at 
particular times of the year. Even now 
the quality of water entering Connecti- 
cut is declared to be highly polluted, 
the river being close to becoming a pub- 
lic nuisance. This condition of the wa- 
ter, steadily becoming worse by added 
pollution with increased population, 
causes fish life either to die or migrate, 
| it is claimed. 

To the affirmative defense of Massa- 
| chusetts that supply is available no- 
where except in the westerly streams, 
Connecticut claims through evidence ad- 
duced from engineers that there has 
| been shown an adequate supply in east- 
j}ern Massachusetts. 


| Findings of Special Master 
| Relied on by Massachusetts 


. 


'g tion that no additional water is to| . ' eb 

be tales from any eastern streams, and| ‘From our point of view,” it is stated 
where such streams are now used a por-|in the Connecticut brief, “this is a case 
tion of them is to be abandoned asj involving the future of two States of 


sources of water supply when the west-| the Union. It is not altogether a prob- 


and Ser did 6 ee “Yes. I remember when these came|@Ppears to read directly on this refer-| 
tion o he gece 4 og Se eaeranians | te I made the remark when I first €Mce as the conical plate 5 and the fan} 
the user of t e — c was a ; der S#W them in the store that it was funny of Fig. 6 clearly constitute an ‘atomizer 
the owner thereof, it could not, under th4+ Mallard did not do something to head’ and the fuel is fed thereon in 


Workmen’s compensation—Injuries in course of employment—Burns sustained 
in scratching match on trousers on which employe had spilled gasoline— 
Where an employe who had spilled gasoline over his clothing while pouring 


ss 


the statute, oppose the registration of a . <3 od 
similar mark to another party. On ap- fe inten ie to eee 2 ranged 
peal, however, to the United States Court other things al Whether that ee eere 
made the folowing vultge aaa agut,anow, bt te fre ones 
t . saw, I said to one of our prescription 
“It is well settled that the statutory men, ‘That is a hell of a thing for these 
Sie sect tot ‘nce Sead upon ae mace Dune, Maa eee ee 
2 s > come out, after so long a time. 
exclusive ownership by an opposer of no interest in the thing.” ° - 
a similar mark. It is only necessary And, on cross-examination, he made 
that the opposer establish that he would the following answers to XQs. 56 and 
probably be damaged by the registra- 57: 
tion of an applicant’s mark,”—Califor-. “XQ. 56. You would say, without close 


nia Cyanide Company v. American Cy- study of these names, they are similar? |°il to chop and break it up. 


anamid Company, 399 O. G. 212; 40 F. A. Yes, absolutely. 
(2d) 1003;.(C. C. P. A.) “XQ. 57. And to a man who did not 


While the alleged descriptiveness of give it close study, it might be confus- | 


the opposer’s mark is not vital to its; ing? 
right to oppose the registration of the; man.” 
applicant’s mark, yet consideration of! And to the same effect was the testi- 


A. Why, it would confuse a lay- 


~*, that question may be given at this time.! mony of Dr. John Blake, as appears from 


The opposer admits that “Taurocol”! the follwoing: 
is a trade name, but contends that it “XQ. 47. If a man asked for Tauresal 
is a trade name adopted and used by| and he were handed Taurocol, don’t you 
opposer for its tablets; that, when placed | think he would think he would be getting 
in the formula, opposer was sim-| what he asked for? I think that it 
ply following out the idea of more) would depend upon the intelligence of 
nearly associating the trade name) the layman asking for it. 
with the main ingredient of the “XQ. 48. I am asking about an ordi- 
tablet; and that there is no evidence! nary layman, not a man with medical ex- 
that said_word is, or has ever been,| perience and knowledge as you have? A. 
used as a trade name by any one else,|It might; he might accept one for the 
when applied either to bile salts itself| other, I would say. 
or to any other medicinal preparation: “XQ. 49. Now, let me ask you this, if 
nor is there any evidence that said word! one product was spelled ‘T-a-u-r-o-c-o-I’ 
signified bile salts prior to opposer’s;and the other ‘T-a-u-r-e-s-a-l,’ what 
use of it. would you say as to the pronunciati E 

Under the Trade Mark Act, there is| those? Would they be Seiler cea? t 
no objection to the use of descriptive | am referring now to the two ways of 
words as trade marks, provided ‘they! spelling the word. A. They would be 
are not “deseriptive of the goods with! pronounced very much alike, I would 
which they are used, or of the char-| think, ‘Taurocol’ and ‘Tauresal’; they 
acter or quality of such goods.” would be very similar.” =” : 

The authorized definition of the word +s 5 
“Taurocol” is, “glue obtained from Decision of 
fleshings of a bull’s hide.” Glue forms, Examiner Reversed 
no part of opposer’s tablets. The ob- 
jection might have been made that said 
word, if not descriptive of the opposer’s 
goods is deceptive, if the opposer had | 
not placed upon the label béaring the 
trade mark a formula indicating the in- 
gredients of its medicinal tablets. It 
must be held, therefore, that said word, 
when associated with the opposer’s for- 
mula, is neither descriptive of the goods 
nor deceptive. 


Applicant Aware 
Of Prior Product 


It is not clear by what process of rea- 
soning the opposcr’s 


Furthermore it appears from a letter 
written by the applicant on June 26, 
1928 (referred to on pages 108 and 111 
of applicant’s record), that both the ap- 
plicant and Mr. Plessner regarded the 
two marks as confusingly similar, the 


ter following: 

“My product is sold almost entirely to 
ner product is in the nature of a pre- 
scription specialty, stocked by druggists. 
Physicians who prescribe, complain to 
me that when they prescribe ‘Tauresal’ 
tablets, the patient receives Taurocol, 
1 105 . mark may be held due to the fact that the druggist doesn’t 
to be cescriptive of its goods without carry my product in stock. Therefore 
also holding the applicant’s mark to be! | think the Plessner Com pan , is the one 
descriptive of his goods in view of the!that derives the benefit. if. any, from 
applicant’s answer to XQ, 552: the similarity of names: ” ny 

“XQ. 552. Weil, just why did you “T had a frank discussion with the late 
adopt that name over some other? A.!| Mr, Plessner about 10 vears ago when he 
Well, I studied _up on the subject of | was on Grand River Avenue relative to 
ox-gall in the United States Dispensa-!these names and he did not offer any 
tory, and I found that the important objection to the use of the word ‘Tau- 
item in that was sodium taurochocolate, | resal,’ but seemed to think that he was 
and I believ ed that, as suggested by the| the one that benefited by it.” 
Council of Pharmacy of the American The applicant’s contention that the op- 
Medical Association, your name should! poser has lost its right by laches is an- 
not indicate the disease but should have|swered by the decision ‘of the United 
reference to the content of the product.! States Court of 
I took the word ‘Taur’ meaning the ox, peals in Cluett, 
and the word ‘sal’ meaning salt, which Hartogensis ( 
gave me the meaning of ‘ox-salts’ or! substituted), 
‘bile salts.’ I thought it was a good 
name and I adopted it.” 


Testimony as to 
Probable Confusion 


As to the objection that the opposer 
did not plead the mark “Tauroco!l” but 
instead thereof the mark “Torocol”, the 
opposer contends that the two words ¢con- 
stitute the same mark, “Torocol” being 
a mere phonetic spelling of “Taurocol.” 
I om of the opinion that the word ‘“Toro- 
ocol” is a mere variant of “Taurocol.” . Sas 7 " 

As to the merif¥ of the question hn | eon REPcamt meee he adapts 
volved, the following facts are either | shoul 
oe or aes fully enremsened by the/ have e 
evidence, namely: (1) tha respec- | fysi i j acki Neate : 
tive goods of the eens pen one, | Perilli Bentel ening, Corporation 
descriptive properties; (2) that the op-| 40 F. (2d) 108; (C. C. P. oh "ae . 
poser used the mark “Taurocol” at least; In view of the above, I must rey 
as early as 1911; (8) that the applicant | the 
sdopted the mark “Tauresal”’ in 1913; | ences, 
tnd (4) that the opposer first used the The opposition is sustained. 


Peabod- & Co., Ine. v. 
Arrow Emblem Co., Inc., 
396 O. G. 707; 41 F (2d) 
94; (C. C, P. A.). 

It is believed that too little attention 
has been given in this case to the rights 
| of the public. The members of the pur- 
| chasing public should not be required to 
;make an analytical examination and 
| close comparison of trade marks, nor to 
|call to their aid trade mark experts, in 
| order to be able to trace the origin -r 
ownership of the goods in which they are 
dealing. The dominant purpose of sec- 
tion 5 of the Trade Mark Act being the 
prevention of confusion and 
d his mark, 
th? whole world to select from 
have adopted a mark which would 
liminated any likelihood of con- 


erse 


second and last paragraphs of said let- | 


dispensing physicians, whereas the Pless- | 


deception, | 


decision of the examiner of inte fer- | 


drops from the pipe nozzle 3. 
“Claim 4 includes a stationary lateral 
discharge spout on the feed pipe and a) 
rotatable atomizer head disposed con- 
centrically about the feed pipe, which 
construction involves nothing patentable 
over Meljhart in which the openings H’ 
are the equivalent of the discharge 
spouc, 
—‘*Claim 3 
‘drop by drop on the blades of the at-| 
;omizer head and claims 7, 9, and 10) 
that the blades act upon the drops of 
None of; 
the references shows the oil fed drop 
by drop on the blades, but such a struc- 
ure does not seem to involve any in-} 
vention over Fig. 6 of Ciszewski, in| 
which the drops would fall on the cen- 
tral cone and spatter on the blades or 
form a film which would be thrown on) 
them. (See page 2, 1. 49-53 of his spec- 
ification.) 

“Claims 7, 9, and 10 are broader than | 
claim 3, and it is clear that if the oil! 
jis ‘sprinkled’ by the centrifugal force | 
it will be chopped by the blades. In| 
Robinson the oil is thrown out of the| 
openings 21 by centrifugal force. and in| 
all probability it would fall on the fan| 
blades and be chopped and broken up. 

“In Melhart the oil is fed up by the 
screw O and issues through the oven- 
ings H’ onto the center of the fan, from! 
which it would be thrown out in drops 
or as a film on the surface of the blades 
and thrown off by their upper edges 
|}where it comes into contact with the 
air rising between them. It is noted 
that in applicant’s original specification 
|there is no disclosure of feeding the 
oil drop by drop on the blades. It 
merely says: 

***Oil passes through the pipe 15 and 
into the pipe 16 when it overflows 
through spout 17 and is deposited on 
the spray head 21.’ 

“*Tt is obvious that as the spray head | 
rotates the oil will be picked up by the 
blades and broken into fine particles.’ 

“*There is nothing in this disclosure 
which materially distinguishes from the 
references and it does not fairly sup- 
port the limitations of the claims which 
are relied on.’”’ 

Question of Fact 

The rule is well established that a 
| question of invention is a question of 
fact and not of law. Walker on Pat- 
ents, 6th Ed., section 81, and cases cited. | 
| It is also well settled ,that where the 
tribunals of the Patent Office concur in 
holding that claims do not involve pat- 
|entable invention the decision of the 
| Board of Appeals should not be reversed 
|unless manifestly wrong. In re Dema-| 
|rest, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) , 38 
|F. (2d) 895; In re Banner, 17 C. C. P. 
|A. (Patents) , 39 F, (2d) 690. 
| With regard to the Ciszewski refer- 
ence, appellant in his brief states: 


“Taking up the claims in the order description of his invention’ he 
jin which they are treated in-the Board’s|that one of his objects is to provide “a 
decision, it is respectfully submitted that | turbine ada 


|while Ciszewski may show the feeding | 


lof oil drop by drop ppon a spreader | ¢!¢# 
d |plate, to spread out the oil into a thin|4¢vice as a part of the turbine, for 
Customs and Patent Ap-|sheet from the outer edge of which, °therwise the turbine could not be| 
sheet the oil is scattered by centrifu-| adapted for “spreading out and sprin- 
| gal action, he does not show the feeding | kling the liquid fuel.” 


of oil against an atomizer head in the | 
sense of appellant’s disclosure, because) 


oil against a rotating device which will | 


mechanically act directly upon the oil| quite immaterial. 
to immediately chop it up into a mist.|placed by a fan 26 (shown at Fig. 6),) 
With this interpretation of claim 8 it| which requires no further explanations.” 


Lis believed that the claim distinguishes | 
jin a patentable sense over Ciszewski, 
|for, as hereinbefore explained, Ciszew- 
| ski never contemplated the use of the 
fan of his Fig. 6 without the cover plate 
|5 or 5’, and when the cover plate is 
used there can be only a spreading of| 
|the oil by the plate into a thin sheet of | 


,| oil, the subsequent scattering and break-| 
jing up of the oil into fine particles be-| ence, appellant claims that the Robin- 
jing due to centrifugal force and not son specification 
| to the action of the atomizer hear upon| would not drop or fall upon the blades 
(Italics quoted.) |at all, but would ignite before reaching 
We do not agree with this construc-|the blades. 
We, language 


| the oil as fed thereto.” 


|tion of the Ciszewski specification. 
think that he shows that his alterna-| 
itive construction shown in his Fig. 6 


j would not include the cover shown in 


appellant discloses means feeding the struction is as follows; 


it into a tank in a machine at which he was working, received burns from 
which he later died when he scratched a match on his trousers for the pur- 
pose of lighting a cigarette while eating lunch in a grocery store 181 feet from 
the shop, during a temporary suspension of the work, the injuries from which 
he died did not arise out of and in the course of his employment, within the 
meaning of the Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Dattilo’s Case; Mass, Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 28, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 


specifies that the oil is fed; Meading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Digest 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Question of invention is question of fact and not of law; where tribunals of 
Patent Office concur in holding that claims do not involve patentable invention 
the decision of the Board of Appeals should not be reversed unless manifestly 
wrong.—In re Dickerman. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S, Daily, 3194, Dec. 19, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability——Anticipation—Patents— 

Although description in prior patent is not entirel 
structure, it constitutes anticipation if its operation 
result as applicant's structure.—In re Dickerman. 
8194, Dec. 19, 1930. 


y clear as to operation of 
_does in fact produce same 
(C, C. P. A.)~V U.S. Daily, 


Peie-OR burner claims refused— 
ickerman application for Oil Burner, claims 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ref oa 
In re Dickerman. (C.C. P. A.)—V U. 8. Daily, 3194, Dee. 191930.) 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Oppositions— 

While the alleged descriptiveness of the opposer’s mark is not vital to its right 
to oppose the registration, yet consideration of that question may be given.— 
Paul Plessner Co. v. Mallard. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3194, Dec. 19, 1930. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descri tive— 

Under the Trade Mark Act there is no objection to the use Of decexigtive words 
as trade marks, provided they are not “descriptive of the goods with which they 
are used, or the character or quality of such goods.”—Paul Plessner Co. v Mai- 
lard. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3194, Dec. 19, 1980, 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive—Deceptive— 
: “Taurocol,” meaning “glue,” held not descriptive of medical compound contain- 
ng oe, nee and en eeteeetre wise lane bearing the trade mark has formula 
cating ingredients —Pau essner Co. v. M “dl, P s.)J—V U.S 
Daily, 8164. Bee ta iaae. fallard. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. 
Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 
_ “Torocol is meré variant, or phonetic spelling, of “Taurocol,” both words hav- 
ing substantially the same sound, substantially the same appearance, and the 
primary meaning of both being derived from Greek word “tauros,” meaning bull; 
these similarities establish likelihood of confusion.—Paul Plessner Co. v. Mallard. 
(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3194, Dec. 19, 1930. 
Trade marks—lIdentity and similarity—How determined— 
The purchasing public should not have to make an analytical examination and 
close comparison of trade marks, nor to call to their aid trade mark experts, in 
order to trace origin or ownership of the goods in which they are dealing.— 
Paul Plessner Co. v, Mallard. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 3194, Dec. 19, 1930. 
his principal construction. In the initial! when certain specified events take place. 
states|It is a sufficient answer to appellant’s 
}contention to say that if oil ere 
from Robinson’s structure would. not 
reach the blades, but would ignite be- 
|fore reaching them, that would likewise 
be true in appellant’s device. 
We think that the statement of the 
| Board of Appeals that “In Robinson the 
|Oil is thrown out of the openings 21 by 


bine pted for spreading out and 
apres the liquid fuel,” making it! 
ear that he regarded the cover of the 


_ Robinson Patent Anticipatory ¢ 
His statement of an alternative con-|it would fall on the fan blades and be 
chopped and broken.up” is a reasonable 
construction of the turbine is|conglusion, 

It may also be re-| While the description in the Robin- 
son specification is not entirely clear 
t as to operation of his structure, we 
Figure 6 in the drawings accompanying|think that its operation does in fact pro- 
the specification shows a construction|duce the same result as does appellant’s 
which clearly does not contemplate the|structure, except that possibly the 
cover shown in Fig. 4, and therefore the! greater number of vanes or blades in 
oil from the spout shown by Ciszewski|appeilant’s device may insure a better 
would fall directly upon the atomizer|chopping of the oil. The substitution 
head, which revolves with the blades|of a greater number of blades for the 
of the fan. blades or vanes shown by Robinson 

With reference to the Robinson refer- wane not, in our opinion, involve in- 
vention. 

Furthermore, appellant’s specification 
provides merely for a “plurality of 
blades.” Plurality means more than 

While it is true that the}one, and Robinson’s specification corre- 
of the specification is sus-|sponds to appellant’s disclosure in this 
ceptible of this construction, it is also| feature. 
true that ‘the statement is merely a} We find no error in the decision of 
conclusion as to what would ‘happen/the Board of Appeals, and it is affirmed. 


“The 


shows that the odil 





| Dismissed with prejudice 
| 1930). 


iD. 


| 10, 1930. 


centrifugal force and in all probability | 


ern waters have been made available 
for use. Connecticut claims that it is 
the intention of Massachusetts to secure 
its future water supply for all of north- 
eastern Massachusetts from the Con- 
‘necticut River watershed. Plans for such 
additional diversions of water, it 1s said, 
|must be started by the year 1955 or 
11960, because the supplies must be ob- 
itained and available by the year 1970. 

It is noted that, while for navigation 
purposes only the War Department of 
the United States has indicated that 
the diversions proposed should be modi- 
fied so that the average diversion will 


en 50 a ee en 
Notices of Patent Suits 


der 
Statement of Patent Office of notices un 
on eat, kh. &., as amenced Feb. 18, 1922.) 


J. M. Maher, Rip rapping SYS- 
C. Nebr. (Lincoln), Doc. E 317, J. 
Construction Co. 
(notice Nov. 14, 


975551, 
tem, D. 
M. Maher v. Woods Bros. 


1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
Wexstanicett tubes, D. C., E. D. Mich. 
Doc. 5652, Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., et al. v. W. A. Punge, et al, (Flasher 
Service Co.). Dismissed Nov. 14, 1930. 
1146182, S. Lipsius, Raised printing proc- 
ess and product, D. C., S. D. N.Y, Doe. E 
56/28, S. Lipsius, et al. v. Wood, Nathan & 
Virkus Co., Inc. Consent decree for plain- 
ice Nov. 13, 1930). a 
ee G. S. Sturges, Automobile seat, 
C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doe. 
1852, G. S. Sturges“v. H. QO. Harrison Co. 
Patent held not infringed, dismissed Nov. 


| by a 
| (Detroit), 


1173079, E.) F. Alexanderson, | Selective 
tuning system, 1195632, W. C. White, Cir- 
| euit connections of electron discharge ap- 
paratus, 1251377, A. W. Hull, Method of and 
| means for obtaining constant direct cur- 
| rent potentials, 1273627, I. Langmuir, Method 
of and means for controlling electric cur- 


rents or potentials, 1297188, same, System | 


for amplifying variable currents, 1728879, 
| Rice & Kellogg, Amplifying system, 5. § 
ls. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 56/95, Radio Corp. of 
| America v. Pierce-Airo Co., Inc. Consent de- 
| cree for plaintiff (notice Nov. 12, 1930). 


1193093, B. Weinberger, Garmen* pressing | 


machine, 1326282, J. B. Spencer, Machine for 

| pressing garments, C. C. A. 3d Cir., Doc. 
4375, U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. v. 
Pantex Pressing Machine, Inc. Patents held 
| invalid Nov. 11,1930. __ } 

1195632. (See 1173079.) 

1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, 
1465332, H. D. Arnold, Vacuum tube ampli- 
fier, 1483273, D. G. Blattner, Cireuit for 
heating the filaments of audions, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 66/94, Radio Corp. of 
America, et al. v. Pierce-Airo Co., Ine. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff (notice Nov. 12, 
1930). 

1244216, 1244217. (See 1558436.) 

1251877, 1273627, 1297188. (See 1178079.) 

1326982. (Sec 1198093.) i 

1342885, E. H. Armstrong, Method of re- 
ceiving high frequency oscillations, 1734038, 
L. Levy, Electrical transmission of energy, 
filed Nov. 13, 1930, D. C., S. D. N..¥u Doc. 
| E 56/249, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ¢ 0-5 
et al. v. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

1346840, A, FE. Nicholls, Oil feeder, Re. 
| 16189, Oil for internal com- 


same, feeder 


| bustion engines, filed Nov. 12, 1930, D. C.,| 


|S. D. Calif. (Los Angelgs), Doc. E S-70-M, 
H. W. MeNutt, et al. solpe ed Motor Co. 
ifeocat, F. B. Glover, Work holder, 
1506557, same, Multiple engraving machine, 
filed Nov. 14, 1930, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. 
|E 56/250, F. B. Glover v. L. E, Waterman 
| Co. 
| 4878967, J. M. Maher, Stream deflector, D. 
| C. Nebr. (Lincoln), Doe, E 320, J. M. Maher 
vy. Woods Bros. Corp., et al, Dismissed with 
prejudice (notice Nov, 14, 1930). 
| 1465332, 1488278. (See 1231764.) 
| 1491915, W. L. McLaine, Float 
Nov. ‘10, 1930, D. C., S. D. Galif. (Los Ange- 


| les), Doc. E S-67-J, Doc. E §-67-J, Baker | 


| Oil Tools, Inc., et al. v. Lorraine Corp. 

1505557. (See 1350097.) 

1529597. (Bee 1558436.) ‘ 

1558436, I. Langmuir, Eleetric discharge 
| apparatus and process of preparing and us- 
ing same, 1244216, Same, Electron discharge 
| a aratus and method of preparation, 
i3d4217, same, Electron discharge apparatus 
and method of operating same, 1529597, 
game, Electron emitting device and method 
of preparation, C. C. A., 8d Cir,, Doc, 3799- 
| 880 , General Electric Co. v. De Forest Radio 
| Co. Decree reversed as to 1558436, patent 
held valid and infringed Nov. 11, 1930, 

1588060, O. G. Simmons, Method of and 
apparatus for generating tapered gears, D. 
C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3545, The 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


lug, filed | 


lem of the present. We do not believe 
i that if Massachusetts is once permitted 
|to take these waters they will ever be 
| returned, no matter how much condi- 
|tions may change during the next cen- 
|tury. We do not believe that the pres- 
lent taking represents all that Massa- 
| chusetts will ever take. At best it rep- 
| resents an additional supply for a few 
| years, and must be followed by a de- 
;mand for more. When that time comes 
|we do not feel too confident that it will 
|be refused. The opening wedge. has 
| been driven, and there is no return. 
| This is the only possible opportunity 
| Connecticut can have to thoroughly pre- 
|sent and try out its claim to protection, 
|for the present and for the future.’” 
| In the Massachusetts brief, however, 
|it is contended that the special master 
correctly found that Connecticut has 
jnot proved that either it or its citizens 
| will suffer any appreciable or substan- 
tial damage as the result of the execu- 
tion of the Massachusetts project. 

| The project, it is stated, is contained 
in the Massachusetts legislation as modi- 
fied by the War Department findings. 
|It involves no diversion of waters from 
|rivers other than the Ware and the 
Swift, and Massachusetts must obey the 
| War Department findings while they re- 
} main in force. \ 

| Massachusetts asserts that the find- 
|ings of the special master not only war- 
‘ranted, but, compelled by the weight of 
the evidence, show that the Ware-Swift 
| project will cause no_ material injury 
|to present Connecticut interest. In sup- 
;port of this centention it is declared 
{that there is no proof of injury to an 
|existing interest of navigation, no in- 
| jury will result to Connecticut because 
|of increased pollution, and agriculture 
| will not be damaged in measurable de- 
gree. No existing power plant will be 
| affected, it is added, while complete 
;compensation for any injury to poten- 
tial future developments can be made 
|by the payment of money damages. It 
is denied that fish life will be affected. 


“Equality of Right” 
Principle Set Forth 
The principle of “equality of right” 


is set up by Massachusetts in its brief 
‘in claiming the right to make a reason- 


able use of the waters of the Connent-e 


cut River, including the right to app1 
priate permanently an equitable portion 
of its waters. 

“The law applicable to the case,” Mas- 
| sachusetts contends, “is to be deter- 
/mined by this honorable court in the 
ilight of the whole situation of fact; 
having due regard to the decisions of 
this court in other interstate cases; to 
the: municipal law in force in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut; to pertinent pro- 
visions of international law and prac- 
tices, and to the customary methods of 
obtaining and using water in the two 
States here involved.” 

Decisions of the court, it is declared, 
have established the principle of the 
|equitable division of the benefits aris- 
ing from an interstate river among the 
| States through which the river passes. 
This is the doctrine of “equality of 
right,” supported by international law, 
| under which, in making an equitable di- 
vision of beneficial use, due weight must 
be given to the comparative benefit to 
be derived by each sovereign from each 
| particular use, it is stated. 

It is urged by Massachusetts that the 
special master correctly held that the 
Metropolitan District and Boston ought 
not to be compelled to resort to infe- 
|rior, polluted, and inadequate waters 
said by Connecticut to be available in 
eastern Massachusetts. It is insisted 
that the eastern water supply is not 
| adequate to meet the demands of the 
population in the future. ‘ 

Counsel on the Connecticut brief are 
Benjamin W. Alling, Attorney General; 
Ernest L. Averill, oust Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Benedict M. Holden, special 
'eounsel, Courisel for Massachusetts are 
| Joseph E. Warner, Attorney General; 
| Bentley W. Warren, special Assistant 
Attorney General; Gerald J. Callahan, 
| R. Ammi Cutter, and Manley 0. Hug, 
son, ‘ , 
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Library of Congress 


Limited Tax Rate Imported Labels 
List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 


On Realty Asked | : Must Be Stamped ~ 
In West Virginia ces Saly at Cungnel aunt caaber is at cane last = To Show Country 


Vail, Robert William G. Ulster county ga-| economic research, no, 13.) 213 p, Bos- 
zette and its illegitimate ont ton, Houghton, Mifflin ¢co., 1980. seas 
30-29 


(“Reptd. from Bull. of N. Y. Publ 
library of Apr., 1930.”) 384 p. N. Y.,| Burd, Heury A. Business letters, By... 
Public library, 1930. 30-18678 Tee ae 1st re 490 oe 

Waugh, Evelyn. Labels; Mediterranean +» McGraw-Hill book co., 1930.  30- 

‘ . Ns , 1930, Canada. Dept. of interior. Dominion lands 
journal, 206 p. Lend, Debvors. 2a a er a teetion. .. + Regulations for 

Webb, Ewing T. Strategy in handling peo- SE iliatieest tek sage A P ony 
ple, by. . . and John J. B. Morgan. 260 p. higesptoree' > o 
Chi Boult Pi & 1930 proved by Order in Council dated Feb. 11, 

ere eee ce ee 30.29290| 1921s and amended by orders in Council 
. ‘ — Feb, 22, Mar. 24, Apr. 22, May 7, Je. 15, 

Wheeler, Charles V. Manet, an essay. 48] 1921, Apr. 21 and Oct. 16, 1922. 16 p., 
p, illus. Wash., D. C.,, 1930. 30-18223; jiflus. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1929. $0-18411 

Woodburn, James A. Our U. S.; history of |Chapman, Manuel. William 8S. Schwartz. 
nation, by ... Thomas Moran and Howard| 297 p., illus. Chicago, L. M. Stein, 1930. 
C. Hill, 779 p., illus. N. Y¥., Longmans, 30-29450 
Green co., 1930, 80-29416 | Corliss, Mary. Life and work of George 

Weiss mapa and beslegtenl omy i Corliss, prepares fad sive ptd. | 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Indian-loving Catlin . N. Y., American historical soc., 5 ati 
and his buffalo powder horn. 39°p., iilus.| _ 1980. 30-18403 | MUnication to the New toe Se 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Ptd. E. B. Yordy co,,|Crawley, Sumner L. Syllabus for first that bands,a little over one inch wide 
1930, $0-29438| course in experimental psychology. 177| and lettered “U, S. Navy,” for children’s 

Yearbook of arts in Canada, 1928-29. 1 v. Y., H. Holt & co., 1930. 30-29543/| sailor hats, must be marked individually 


¥ 


\ 


Evidence Construed to Show Conclusively 
That Taxpayer Was Fully Justified in Charg- | 


ing Debt Off as Uncollectible | Law Rawas om Whee pag 


erty W ould Make Such Ac- 
tion Imperative, State Tax 
Commissioner Says 


Importers Say That Marking ~ 
Hinders Sale to Garment — 
Makers Because of For- 
eign Implication 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Dec. 18. 
The development of ote qyoes oe, 
make any other finding. There is not) ¢st areas is recommended by the Fores 
any ‘trnion about the bona fides of| Taxation Committee of the Rhode Island 
the situation. There is not amy ques-|Tax Officials” Association. “Cheap land 
tion of the judgment of the attorney | Valuable for no other purposes could be 
in advising therm to charge it off or ad- | obtained and managed s0 as to produce 
vising them it was worthless, The whole| Wood crops, as well as to create other 
question is as ‘to what the Revenue Act/ forest influences for the benefit of all, 
contemplates as the standard by which | the report declares. “The State can 
this deduction should be measured, and/much better afford to practice forestry 
| the obstacle it seems to me to be in-|extensively than any private individual, 
exorable in the way of this taxpayer’s|it says. “State ownership and man- 
|taking that deduction at the end of the|agement of wooded areas, which at pres- 
| year 1921 is the fact that the debtor| ent add very little to local tax reve- 
| was then in bankruptcy. |nue would tend to increase other land | 
| “It seems to me» you can’t have a | Values. ; 
standard by which it is left to| The Committee stressed the need for | 
reducing the forest fire hazard and rec- | 


San Franciseo, Calif—Where the un- 
disputed evidence showed that a debt 
owing to the taxpayer could not be col- 
lected, the taxpayer was justified in tak- 
ing a deduction for such debt in com- 
puting his income tax, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit has 
held, The fact that bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were pending against the debtor 
did not prevent such a deduction, the 
opinion ruled, reversing the Board of 
Tax Appeals on this point. 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Dec. 18. 
The tax rate upon real estate should 
he limited by the State Constitution, the 
State Tax Commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia, T. C. Townsend, said in a recent 
letter discussing the amendment pro- 
posed by the Constitutional Commis- 

sion. 

Mr. Townsend stated that he agreed 
with the recommendation made by the! 
commission that the rate upon intangi-| 


New York, Dec, 18.—The collector at 
this port has received a communication 
from the Commissioner of Customs, in 
Washington, to the effect that small, im- ~ 
ported woven: labels, used by garment 
manufacturers, must be stam to in- 
dicate the country of origin. e Treas- 
ury officials have also ruled, in this com- 


Patten & DAvieS LuMBer COMPANY 


Dalton, Ed 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | shifting 
| the judg 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No, 6156..' 

Upon petition to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Tuomas R. Dempsey and A, CALDER 
Mackay for petitioner; G. A. YOUNG- 
QUIST, MoRTON PoE FISHER, JoHN H. 
McEvers and J. P. Jackson (C. M. 
CHAREST and reenit F, KIMBALL, of 
counsel) for respondent. : ; 

Before RuDKIN and Wizsur, Circuit 
Judges, and KERRIGAN, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 6, 1930. 


Circuit Judge—The peti- 


WILBUR, 


tioner sought a deduction from its in-| 


come for the year 1921, for purposes of 
taxation, of the amount of a bad debt 
owing to it b 
The S caniaiomet decided against the 
petitioner, and his decision was af- 
firmed upon appeal to the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 
of - 
Appeals. , 

The sole question presented is as to 
whether or not the debt in question was 
ascertained to be worthless at the time 
it was written off the books of the pe- 
titioner, in December, 1921. There is 
no dispute in the evidence as to the 
facts. 


Debt Considered Worthless 


After Investigation 


It appears from the evidence that in 
the year 1921 the petitioner furnished 
lumber valued at $15,000 to the Sunset 
Pier Company, ~to be used in the con- 
struction of a wharf or pier at Venice, 
Calif., and as security therefor received 


decision of the Board of Tax 


a deed of trust on a leasehold interest is 


upon this wharf or pier. ar) 

Later during the year a building con- 
structed upon the pier (referred to in 
the evidence as a “pleasure pier’) was 
burned, the pier was partly destroyed 
and the activities from which the debtor 
anticipated its revenue were so far cir- 
cumscribed that on Dee. 9, 1921, a peti- 
tion in involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
against the Sunset Pier Company, and 
on Dec. 12, 1921, the board of trustees 
of the City of Venice, by formal resolu- 
tion, declared the lease of the Sunset 
Pier Company forfeited on account of 
failure to pay the rentals stipulated in 
the lease and for other alleged viola- 
tions of the lease. : 

In this situation the petitioning tax- 
payer caused an_ investigation to be 
made by its attorney of the affairs of 
the Sunset Pier Company and of its 
financial responsibility and as to the 
probability of petitioner collecting this 
debt, That investigation included not 
only the affairs of the Sunset Pier Com- 
pany, but also the financial responsi- 
bility of stockholders whose names were 
furnished to the attorney by the officers 
of the petitioning taxpayer. 

After such investigation the attorney 
advised the petitioner that the debt was 
worthless or uncollectible. Acting upon 
that report and advice, petitioner wrote 
off the entire indebtedness and claimed 
a deduction on its taxable income for 
the year 1921 of the entire indebted- 
ness so charged off. 


Testimony of 


Trustee in Bankruptcy 

Acording to the testimony of the pres- 
ident of the petitioning taxpayer, he 
also had investigated the responsibility 
of the stockholders of the Sunset Pier 
Company, who, so far as he knew, were 
the only stockholders of the company, 
and, being unable to find that they 
owned anything, came to the conclusion 
that these men were financially irre- 
sponsible. The treasurer of the peti- 
tioner testified that he had made some 
investigation regarding the responsibil- 
ity of the stockholders, and that, accord- 
ing to the best information obtainable, 
they were financially irresponsible. 

He testified, however, that he did not 
know whether he had investigated all of 
the stockholders and did not investigate 
the stock records to see who the stock- 
holders were. | There is a stockholder’s 
liability in California. The trustee in 
bankruptcy of the Sunset Pier Company 
testified that, im his opinion, the in ebt- 
edness in question was not worth five 
cents at the time the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding was inaugurated, in December, 

21. esa 
Mite testified that in his opmion the 
stockholders were not financially respon- 
sible and stated that one of the stock- 
holders was involved in a divorce action 
with his wife, who had gotten all of his 
property; that another stockholder had 
absconded with the aforementioned wife 
and was out of the jurisdiction, and an- 
other stockholder was in Cleveland snd 
not in good financial circumstances an 
it was understood he had gone through 
bankruptcy, and another had consulted 
the witness about filing a petition 1 
bankruptcy. 

With reference to the pier the trustee 
testified that ‘‘any reasonable, fair- 
mined person, at the end of 1921, could 
not say that that leasehold or alleged 
leasehold or the pier in the rotten con- 
dition was worth five cents. I tried to 
sell it for months and months, and I had 
no success.” 


Discussion by Member 
Of Board of Tax Appeals 


is was the situation at the time the 
ieaktleots was charged off the books 
of the petitioner as worthless. There- 
after the trustee in bankruptcy ‘suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon the board of 
trustees of the City of Venice to issue 
a new lease, in his name, and sold that 
leasehold interest, in 1922, for $30,000. 
‘As a result of that sale and the estab- 
lishment by petitioner of its claim as a 
preferred claim, petitioner collected 
$13,153.80 on Sept. 15, 1922, which it 
returned as a part of its income for the 
vear 1922, At the hearing of the case 
a member of the Board of Tax Appeals 
stated as follows: 

“T will give judgment for the re- 
spondent, I find as a fact that the debt 
was not ascertained to be worthless at 

eC end of the year 1921, and that ulti- 
wite finding makes it unnecessary to 


. 


the Sunset Pier Company. | 


The petitioner seeks a review | 


ment of the taxpayer and any-| 
| One upon whom he may go for advice 
{as to whether, when the debtor is in, 
bankruptcy, anything will be recovered! 
until there is some official marshaling 
or valuation of the assets to indicate! 
| clearly that nothing can be recovered. | 
| At the end of the year 1921, the situa- 
{tion was clearly in a state of complete! 
legal uncertainty, practical uncertainty | 
| as well. | 
|; “There were at least three creditors) 
|of this corporation who thought there 
| Were sufficient assets to justify throwing| 
the debtor into bankruptcy, rather than| 
|abandoning their claim. If the debtor 
had not been thrown into bankruptcy, it 
| seems to me it might very well be that 
;you could have examined the physical| 
condition of the pier and examined into 
i these other facts and have reached the} 
conclusion that you were reasonably as- 
certaining this debt to be worthless, in} 
charging it off and its deduction, but 
| the fact stands in the way that there} 
were enough people who thought other- 
wise to put them in bankruptcy, sur- 
rounding the situation with doubt and 
the evidence shows that subsequently 
that doubt was entirely justified. 

“There was a time, and I suppose it 
was in 1921 and 1922, when this return 
was prepared, the situation under the 
tax Jaw was sufficiently doubtful to jus-| 
tify anybody in taking the deduction. | 
Since that time the law has been cleared. | 
|The condition of the bankrupt. pend-| 
| ency of bankruptcy proceedings 


| 





has 
| been held to Overcome the prima facie 
| statment of worthlessness, and the law} 
has been further cleared so as to hold 
that the mere opinion of a witness or of 
a taxpayer that the debt is worthless) 
is not sufficient evidence. It must be 
sustained by facts to justify that opin-| 
ion. It seems to me, with the record! 
in the condition it is, and the law being} 
as well established as it is, there is no| 
point in carrying it any further, and I) 
| will give judgment for the respondent.” | 


Pending Bankruptcy Urged 


As Bar to Deduction 

And in the opinion of the Board of| 
Tax Appeals which was rendered by) 
said member it was said: | 

“The only issue in litigation was as| 
to whether respondent correctly held 
that a debt due the petitioner from the) 
Sunset Pier Company was not ascer-| 
tained to be worthless before the end 
of 1921. The existence of the debt and| 
the fact of its .charge-off were not in| 
dispute, Aftez hearing all of the evi-| 
dence, from which it was indisputably 





clear that a petition in bankruptcy had| 
been filed in December, 1921, agelast| 
the debtor amd that such bankruptcy! 
proceeding was pending at the end of} 
the year and that the outcome in re-| 
spect of petitioner’s claim was uncer- 
|the debt was not ascertained to be| 
worthless within the taxable year, and) 
held that under the statute no proper) 
deduction in respect thereof could be} 
made. It was therefore announced that} 
the determination of the respondent was| 
|sustained, and in accordance therewith) 

“Judgment will be entered 
Rule 50.” F 
| It not only seems clear from_the evi-| 
| dence that the taxpayer was 
fied, acting as a reasonable man would| 
lact, in charging off the indebtedness in| 
question as worthless, but also that the| 
Board of Tax Appeals was of that opin-| 
ion. The Board, however, seems to be} 
of opinion that the mere pendency of| 
bankruptcy proceedings prevented the| 
petitioner, umder the circumstances, 
from so acting. ihe | 

This conclusion, although it is not so| 
stated, seems to be based upon article) 
151 of Regulations No. 62, with relation | 
to the deduction from income of bad! 
debts, which provides as follows: 

Article 151. * ® * Before a taxpayer may 
charge off and deduct a debt in part he must 
ascertain and be able to demonstrate, with 
a reasonable digrree of cr‘ainty, ta-> amount} 
thereof which is uncollectiblee * * * | 

Where the surrounding circumstances indi- 
cate that a debt is worthless and uncollecti- | 
ble and that leszal s¢ticu to enforce Payment 
would in all probability not result im the sat- | 
isfaction of execution on a judgment, a show- 
jing of these tacts will be sufficient evidence | 
of the worthlessness of the debt for the | 
purpose of deduction, Copan : 

Bankruptcy is generally an indication of 
the worthlessness of at least a part of an} 
unsecured and unpreferred debt. Actual de- 
termination of worthlessness in bankruptcy 
cases is’ sometimes possible before and at 
other tines only when a settlement in bank- 
ruptcy shall hawe been had, Where a tax-| 
payer ascertained a debt to be worthless and | 
charged it off im one year, the mere fact that 
bankruptey proceedings instituted against 
the debtor are terminated in a later year, 
confirming the conclusion that the debt is 
worthless, will mot authorize shifting the de- 
duction to such later year. * * * 

This rule does nothing more, and was| 
jintended to do nothing more, so far as 
| bankruptcy proceedings are concerned, 
than to establish the rule that the filing 
of bankruptcy proceedings should not, 
of itself, be sufficient justification, for 
writing off the entire indebtedness as 
worthless. This would seem to be mani- 
festly correct. 

The filing of a petition in bankruptcy 
would, of course, be an element to be 
considered in connection with the deter- 
mination of the value of the debt, but 
one of the purposes of the bankruptcy 
proceeding is to distribute ratably to 
creditors the assets of an insolvent 
debtor. It is a fair assumption in such 
cases that the amount to be received 
by the creditor will be less than the 
entire amount of the debt, but how 
much less is a question to be determined 
from ahe amount of the assets of the 
debtor, the mumber of creditors, and 
the expenses of administration, ete. 

In the case at bar there was nothing 
in the filing of a petition in involun- 
tary bankruptcy to encourage the peti- 
tioner into an intelligent belief that he 
was more likely to collect his debt than 
he would have been in the absence of 
a petition. The undisputed evidence 
discloses that the taxpayer was fully 
ustified in writing the indebtedness off 

is books in 1921, 

Judgment reversed, with directions to 
allow the claimed deduction. 











| 


| Co, 
} 12, 1980. 


ommended that forest fire prevention and | 


suppression activities be greatly in- 
creased by private and public organiza- 
tions. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 18 
Allie E. Nicholson, Exceutrix, Estate of 
W.C. Van Hoozer. Docket No. 24204. 
Petitioner has failed to show that 
respondent’s determination of the 
value of the real estate for estate 
tax purposes was incorrect. 


The amounts set forth in the find- 
ings of fact aggregating $9,380 were 
reasonably required and actually ex- 
pended by the executrix for the sup- 

ort of herself and minor children 
ise the settlement of the estate 
and were allowed by the probate 
court under the laws of the State of 
Oklahoma. Therefore, such amounts 
are proper deductions from the value 
of the gross estate of the decedent. 

The commniissions due to the execu- 
trix for her services as such “were 
not claimed in her original final re- 
port but were asked for in her sup- 
plemental report and were allowed 
by the order of the prooate court 
dated Feb. 5, 1926. The commissions 
allowed are within the limit pre- 
scribed im section 1328, Compiled 
Statutes of Oklahoma, 1921. hey 
are reasonable and we are of the 
opinion that they should be allowed 
as deductions whether paid to the 
administratrix or not. 

City Builders Finance Company. 
No. 34492. 

Petitioner, on account of condi- 
tions over which it had no control, 
was practically irresistibly impelled 
to surrender, without consideration, 
one-half of its holding in stock of 
another corporation, Held, that it 
is entitled to take the amount of the 
cost of the stock surrendered as a 
deduction from gross income. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 


marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of J. C, Oliver 
Estate of John C. Oliver, Alexander 


favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $67,843.58. 

Of the overassessment $67,356.82 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions: of section 301(b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, representing the amount 


quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 


fully justi-|70 


The balamce of the overassessment in 
the amount of $486,76 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed om a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
an overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Summary of Patent Suits 
Issued by Patent Office 


[Comtinued from Page 6.] 
Simmons Method Hob Co. v. Gemmer Mfg. 
Dismissed under equity rule 57 Novy. 
1598112, A. W. Wilson, Automatic photo- 
graph, filed Nov. 17, 1930, D. C., EK. D. Ik 
(Danville), Woe. 277-D, J. Mondelli, et al, 
v, P. J. Sutter. ; 

1621071, Kinkade & Baugh, Process of 
treating acid sludge to provide a fuel, filed 
Nov, 14, 1930, D. C., N, D. Okla. (Tulsa), 
Doc, E 586, W. D, Kinkade, et al. v. Thé 
Independent Oil & Gas Co., et al. 

1698668, Ballantine & Hull, Demodulator 
and method of demodulation, 1760871, §. 


Docket | 


bles “shall not exceed 50 cents upon the 
100.” 

“If the rate upon real estate is not 
\limited by strict constitutional provision,” 
(he declared, “the way will be opened wide 
ior further substantial increased burdens 
upon real estate, especially so when 
other classes of property are protected 
by limited rates, with no limit on real 
estate.” 

Securities Are Canceted 


“What sound reason can be advanced 
|for constitutional limitation of the tax 
rate upon money, notes, bonds and other 
intangible property, and an unlimited tax 
ger upon real estate?” he asked. 


returned for taxation because of exces- 
|sive rates. This class of property is of 


cealed from taxation or invested in non- 
|taxpaying securities. It is largely con- 
jcealed. FEX’very taxpayer that conceals 
this class of property from taxation is 
|a law violator. 


Real Estate Overtaxed 


jcontinued, “‘and, therefore, has been and 
is compelled to pay more than its just 
|share. A low rate upon intangible per- 
sonal property will, no doubt, produce 
;more taxes in the aggregate than a high 


|mental law, that under no cireumstances 
may his taxes exceed a fixed rate. Should 


the same security, and for this reason is 


jestate be limited?” 

What better or more advanced step 
can be taken to encourage agriculture 
jand home owning than a’favorable tax 
jrate, the West Virginia Commissioner 
|asked, pointing out that for many years 
|Congress has given its attention to legis- 
jjation that would aid the agricultural in- 
jterests of the Nation, and that President 
; Hoover has recently appointed a commis- 
|sion for the purpose of devising means 
jof stimulating home owning. 





Daily Decisions 


—ot 


(S) Pay—Longevity—Officer of 
| Navy Organized Militia Service. An officer 
of the Navy who when less than 18 years of 
jage Was appointed second lieutenant in the 
nilitig of a State did not hold a commission 
jin the Organized Militia as defined by the 


iC. Tener et al., executors, Pittsburgh, | Act of Jam. 21, 1903, 32 Stat. 775, and within 
|tain, the Division found as a fact that|p, An overassessment of estate tax in| the meaning of section 1 of the Act of June 


| 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 627, and he is not entitled 
jto include the period he held the appoint- 


, |ment in computing his seryice for longevity 


pay purposes. (Nov, 6, 1980.) 

A-33727. (S) Transportation of depend- 
ent mother of Army officer. An officer is not 
entitled to reimbursement for expenses of 


under|of State inheritance taxes paid subse-|transportation of his dependent mother who 


did not reside with him as a member of his 
| household when he made the change of sta- 
tion. 3 Comp. Gen. 109. (Nov. 6, 1930.) 
A-33826, A-33890. Contracts—Labor pref- 
erence—Hoover Dam. The Hoover Dam and 
jappurtenances were authorized by the act 
jof Dec, 21, 1928, 45 Stat. 1057, requiring, 
so far as practicable, that preference be 
|given to ex-service men in employing labor- 
jers for the construction work. This re- 
}quirement must be made effective in the 
advertisements and contracts for the work 
jand, on the grounds of public policy, in the 
public interests, there may be added a sec- 
|ondary preference to American citizens over 
aliens not having naturalization papers for 
such laborers. (Noy, 8, 1980.) 

| A-34067. (S ) Medical and 
treatment——Nayal officer on leave. Where 
jan officer, who was directed to make a 
change of station and was granted a de- 


hospital 


|lay en route, such delay to count as leave, 


was injured in an automobile accident 
after leaving his old station, he was in a 
|leave status, notwithstanding that he may 
|have been traveling in the general direction 
jof a prospective future duty station,. and 
jpayment of civilian hospital and medical 
|treatment incurred incident to such _ in- 
|jury, is prohibited by section 1586, Re- 
|vised Statutes. A-31206, May 2, 1930; 10 
;Comp. Gen, 40. (Novy. 10, 1980.) 
| A-84028. Treasury Department—Chief 


“At the present time,” Mr. Townsend | 
jcontinued, “‘there is not to exceed 10 per| 
cent of intangible property of the State | 


such a character that it can easily be con-| 


“Real estate cannot be concealed,” he} 


rate, for the reason that it is the tax-| 
payer’s security, furnished by the funda-| 
| not the cwner of real estate likewise have | 


it not as essential that the rate upon real | 


| General Accounting Office 


Awards just announced by, the Bureau | 
lof Internal Revenue in adjustment .of| 4 39559. 


illus. . Toronto, Macmillan co, of Canada, 
1929. 30-18218 
Yeats-Brown, Francis Charles C. Bengal 
lancer. 288 p. Lond. V. Gollancz, 1930. | 
30-29427 


American institute of steel construction. 
Facts and figures about structural steel. 
oe. 2d ed. 126 p., illus. N. ¥., 1980. | 

30-29478 

Arnold, Sir Thomas Walker, Bihzad and his 
paintings in Zafar-namah ms. 25 p. Lond., 
B, Quaritch, 1930. 30-29550 

Babson, Roger W. New ways to make 
money. 205 p. N., Y., Harper & brothers, 
1980, 30-20457 

Barrett, Edward J. B, Magnificent illusion. 
321 p. N. Y., I. Washburn, 1930. 30-29544 

Barson, Wilfred A. Electric overhead 
travelling 
Lond., C. 


crane design. 
Lockwood & son, 


Bellairs, Carlyon W. Naval conference and 
after. (Criterion miscellany—no. 10.) 
47 p. Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930. 

30-29540 

Binkley, Robert C. Responsible drinking, 
discreet inquiry and modest proposal. 
215 p. N. Y., Vanguard press, 19380. 

80-29588 

Bishop, Crawford M. International arbi- 
tral procedure. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia univ., 1930.) 259 p. Baltimore, King 
bros., ine., 1930. 30-29536 

Daniel Guggenheim fund for promotion of 
aeronautics, inc. Com, on elementary and 
secondary aeronautical education. Re- 
port; problems of aeronauftcs in schools, 
a course given during 1928 summer ses- 
sion. Schoo] of education, N. Y. univ.; 

prepared by Roland H. Spaulding. 64 p. 

N. Y., Daniel Guggenheim fund for pro- 
motion of aeronautics, 1929, 30-18408 

Darrow, Floyd L. Story of ancient art, 
from earliest adhesives to vegetable glue. 
94p. Lansdale, Pa., & South Bend, Ind., 
Perkins glue co., 1980, $0-29471 

Feis, Herbert. Europe, the world’s banker, 
1870-1914. Pub. for Council on foreign 
relations. (Publications of Council on 

foreign relations, C. P. Howland, dir. of 
research.) 469 p. New Haven, Yale 
univ, press, 1930. 30-29459 

Foster, Walter T. ... Figures from life 
(charcoal). Illus, Los Angeles, Standard 

| litho co., 1930. 30-29448 
Foster, Walter T. ... Heads from life 

(charcoal). Illsu. Los Angeles, Standard 

| litho co., 1930. 30-29447 

\Foster, William T. Progress and plenty; 
two-minute talks on economics of pros- 

| perity, by . and Waddill Catchings. 

| (Publications of Pollak foundation for 








the— 


jfect or irregularlity, refund of the fee col- 
lected for such certification is not author- 
ized upon the ground that the class of the 
merchandise was such that a consular in- 
voice was not necessary. The burden of 
determining in the first instant whether a 
consular invoice may be necessary to the 
jentry of a particular lot of merchandise 
|rests upon the shipper and not on the con- 
sular officer. (Nov. 13, 1930.) 


| A-34039. (S)  Contracts—Authority of 
;Government officer—Personal services. An 
oficer or employe of the United States | 
jassigned to the performance of an author- 
jized duty may not employ another at the 
expense of the United States to perform 
that duty or any part thereof. (Nov. 14, 
1930.) 
A-32613, Seamen’s war risk insurance 
| policies—*Return of premium” clause. The 
| policyholders of seamen’s war risk insur- | 
ance policies, issued by the Bureau of War | 
|Risk Insurance in 1918, to cover loss of life 
{and personal injuries to the master, of- 
ficers and crew of privately owned vessels 
jduring certain voyages, as therein specified, | 
are not entitled to any return of profits 
under the “Return of Premium” elause of 
|said policies, it appearing that the condi- 
| tions prescribed in said clause as prerequi- 
site to any refund do not exist. (Nov. 15, | 
| 1930.) | 
| A-33055.  Contracts—Cancellation—Read- | 
| vertising—-Subsidiary corporations. Where | 
ja contract for building of levees on the} 
|Mississippi River is cancelled by the Secre- | 








pp. 
|tary of War because of delay in progress, 
jas provided in article 9 of the Standard | 
Form of Construction Contract and, upon | 
readvertisement the work is relet to a! 
|higher bidder, this office will not withhold 
|payments from the second contractor be- | 
cause the Secretary of War did not relet| 
\the work to a lower bidder—the lower bid- | 
}der and the defaulting contractor being | 
{owned outright by a third corporation. | 
{(Noy. 15, 1930.) | 


! | 
(S) Property, private—Dam- 


| A-84084, 


Ballantine, Method of and means for pre-|Clerk—Authority to sign official documents. |@s¢d in the military service—Packing and 


venting radiation and extra reradiation in 
radio receivers, 1760872, L. M. Hull, Ap- 
paratus for amplifying electric oscillations, 
filed Nov. 17, 1930, D.C, 8. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 56/256, Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc, 
v. Davega, Ime. 

1707545, EE. CC, Wente, Acoustic device, 
1734624, H. ©. Harrison, Piston diaphragms 
having tangential corrugations, 1717158, 
W. ©. Jones, Sound reproducer, D. C., W. 
D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), Doc. 2273-2303, 


| Western Electric Co., Inc. y. Kersten Radio 
| Equipment, Ime. Decree Nov, 18, 1930. 


1717158, . 1734624, 

1728879. €See 1173079.) 

1784088. €See 1342885.) 

1748007, R. C. Baker, Guiding, floating and 
cementing device for well casings, filed Nov. 
10, 1980, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc, E S-G7+M, Baker Oil Tools, Inc, v, 
Baash Ross Tool Co., Inc, 

1160871, 1760872. (See 1698668.) 

1773651, EF. Tourtois, Brush, filed Nov. 14, 
1930, D. C. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/252, Coty, 
Inc, v. Northam Warren Corp. 

Re, 16189. (See 1346840.) 

Des, 80159, T. H. Banfield, Casing for coal 
burning stokers, filed Nov. 12, 1980, D. C., 
N, D. Ind, CSouth Bend), Doc. E 812, Iron 
peas Mfg. Co. v. The Master Fireman, 
ne. 


(See 1707545.) 


Under the provisions of section 1 of the 
Act of Mar. 3, 1917, 39 Stat. 1083, as 
jamended, the Chief Clerk is authorized to 
jsign official documents and papers only 
jwhen the Secretary, the Undersecretary and 
jthe Assistant Secretaries are temporarily 
jabsent. There should follow the designa- 
ition “Chief Clerk,” after the signature, the 
words, “in 
Secretary, the Undersecretary, and the As- 
jsistant Secretaries.” (Nov. 12, 1930.) 

| A-83146. (CS) Classification of civilian 
|employes—-Brookhart Salary 
yards and naval stations, Section 2 of the 
|Brookhart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, 46 
|Stat, 1005, constitutes the only statutory 
authority for fixing the salary rates of 
‘employes carried under group 4-B, includ- 
ing drafting groups, in the Schedule of 
Wages for Civil Employes under the Naval 
Establishment, and not later than Jan. 1, 
1931, the salary rates of all such employes 
are ‘required to be adjusted from a per 
diem to an annual basis and within grades 


1 


prescribed in the schedules appearing in 
the classification act. (Nov, +13, 1930.) 
A-33745. Foreign Service—Refund of con- 
sular fees. Where a shipper regularly re- 
|quested certification of a consular invoice 
and the service was rendered by the con- 
jsular officer in good faith and without de- 
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printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Indew and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Bad debts——Ascertainment of worthlessness—Bankruptey of debtor— 
Where the undisputed evidence disclosed that the taxpayer was fully justified 
in charging: off an indebtedness as worthless, the mere pendency of a bankruptcy 


roceedinge against the debtor did not 


prevent such action—Patten & Davies 


umber Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C, A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily, 3195, Dec. 19, 1980. 


No unpeblished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Comaissioner of Internal Revenue. 


‘ 


the temporary absence of the! 


Act—Navy | 


or salary ranges, and at the specific rates, | 


crating before shipment. Where the dam-| 
jage to @ piano is done in the course of | 
jpacking and crating in the officer’s home| 
|prior to shipment to his new station, re- 
imbursement 


! is not authorized under the | 
|third provision of section 1 of the Act of 
|Mar. 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1487, for the esti- 
j|mated cost of repairs. (Nov. 21, 1980.) 

| A-33928. Books—“Law’ books’’—Supreme | 
Court Service. The “Supreme Court Serv- 
lice” consisting of news bulletins limited 
to current information regardin cases 
pending before the United States Busstne 
Court, furnished in loose leaf form punched | 
for filing in a ring binder, is not “law 
| hooks” within the purview of the appro- 
priation for “Books for Judicial Officersy’ 
(Nov, 4, 1930.) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
_ partment in the State given below. | 
Va.—l2th Rept. of Dept. of Prohibition to 
Gov. and General Assembly of Va. from 
July 1, 1929-Je. 30, 1930, John R. Saun- 
ders, Atty. Gen. Richmond, 1930. 
Minn.—15th Biennial Rept. of St. Bd. of 
Control of Minn. f. yr. ended Je. 80, 1980. 
Submitted to Gov. and Legislature by 
Blanche L. LaDu, Chrm. Stillwater, 1930. 
Ariz.—18th Ann, Rept, of St. Land Comm. 
of Ariz., July 1, 1929, to Je. 80, 1980. 
Submitted to Gov. by D. C. Babbitt, Comr. | 
Phoenix, 19380, 
. Y.—Workmen’s Compensation Law and 
Industrial Board Rules. Nov. 1, 1930. 
Frances Perkins, Industrial Comr., Dept. | 
_of Labor. Albany, 1980. | 
N. Y.-Ann, Rept. of Industrial Comr., Dept. | 
of Labor, to Legislature for yr. ended 
| Dec. 81, 1929. Frances Perkins, Comr. 
Albany, 1930. | 
|N. Y.-Banking Law of State of N. Y. In-| 
cluding Amendments to Jan. 1, 1931. 








Passed by Legislature of 1930. Albany, 


|O’Connell, Raphael V. 


ward F. Selling yourself, by... 
statements by William Wrigley, jr., F. 
Edson White, James Simpson, Joseph P. 
Day, Charles M. Schwab, Louis K. Lig- 
gett, Adolph Zukor, Henry Ford & Mrs. 
Ora H. Snyder. 161 p. N. Y., Ripton co., 
1930. 30-29455 
Frederiksen, Anton. Graphic navigator of 
aircraft for cross country flights. 3 p. 
San Francisco, 1930. 30-29479 
Gilbert, Frank B. Bender's manual; county, 
town, highway, general municipal, tax 
and public welfare laws, and all other 
statutes of state of New York, as amended 
to close of Legislature of 1930; court de- 
cisions, annotations, etc. 14th ed., by 
John T. Fitzpatrick. 1445 p, Albany, 
N. Y., M. Bender co., 1930. 30-29458 
Gt. Brit. Electricity comm. . . . Electricity 
(supply) act, 1926. North east England 
electricity scheme, 1929, adopted by Cen- 


tral electricity bd. Pub. by order of Cen- | 


tral electricity bd. Jan. 24, 1930. 
Lond:, H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 
30-18414 
Gt. Brit. Radio research bd. Rept. 1 v., 
illus. Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 
30-18412 
Inge, William R. Christian ethics and mod- 
ern problems. 427 p. N. Y., G. P. Put- 
nam’s sons, 1930. 30-29541 
Jennings, Hilda. Private citizens in pub- 
lic social work. 237 p. Lond., G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1930. 30-29539 
Kinman, James Irvin. Kinman’s bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, principles and prac- 
tice, by . . . and A. W. Morris. 180 p. 
Spokane, Wash., Kinman-Morris & co., 
1930, 30-29535 
Lavine, Emanuel H. The 3d degree .. . ex- 
pose of police brutality. 248 p. N. Y., 
. Vanguard press, 1930. 30-29534 
Liepmann, Moritz. Krieg und kriminalitat 
in Deutschland. (Carnegie 
for internat]. peace. Div. of economics 
and history. Wirtschaftsund  sozial- 
geschichte des weltkrieges. Deutsche 
serie.) New Haven, Yale univ. press, 
1930, 30-29461 
The light shines through; mesages of con- 
solation by ministers eminent for their 
services of solace. 204 p. N. Y., Abing- 
don press, 1930. 30-29542 
London. County council. Main drainage 
com, : . Rept. of Main drainage com. 
duly 25, 1929. Sewer emanations. 2 p. 
Lond., 1929. 30-18405 
Lynd, J. Norman. Vignettes of life. 96 p., 
illus. Chicago, Reilly & Lee co., 1930. 
30-29448 
McMahon, Amos P. Meaning of art. 
Y., W. W. Norton & co., 1930. 


10 p. 


30-29444 


| Miller, Edward F. Notes on power plant 


design, for use of students in Mechan- 
ical engineering dept. of Mass. institute 
of technology, by ... and James Holt. 
384 p., illus. Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 
30-29474 
Moulder, George B. Parthenon at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., U. S. A. 16 p., illus. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1930. 30-29452 
Mary’s assumption. 
N. Y., America press, 1930. 
80-29545 
Fred D, Al Capone; hiography. 
N. Y., I. Washburn, 1930. 
30-29453 
Perceval, Don Louis. Horses. 24 p., illus. 
Los Angeles, Standard litho co., 1930. 
30-29449 
Post, Augustus. Skycraft. 276 p., illus. N. 
Y., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 30-29476 


166 p. 


Pasley, 
855 p. 


| Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, Conn, Accuracy 


for 70 years, 1860-1930, 118 p.. illus. 
Hartford, Conn., Prtd. by Pratt & Whitney 
co., 1980. 30-29477 
Ray, Worth 8S. Ray’s Texas workmen’s com- 
pensation law; analysis, history and out- 
line of Act of 1918 and subsequent amend- 
ments .. . with interpretations thereof 
since handed down by courts of Texas. 
Written and pub. by... 863 p. Dallas, 
1930, 30-29454 
Ricci, Corrado. Correggio. 199 p. N. Y., 
F. Warne & co., 19380. 30-29549 
Rogge, Charles P. It’s all so easy when 
you know how! 32 p. Chicago, Spectator 
co., 1929. 30-29537 


Rosenthal, Doris, comp. Pertaining to flow- | 


9 


ers trees. 2 p., illus. 
Robertson co., 1930. 

Pertaining to man; 
illus. N, 


N. Y., Brown- 
30-29446 
50 plates. 2 p.,, 
Y., Brown-Robertson co., 1980. 
30-29445 
Small, Tunstall. Mouldings of Tudor pe- 
riod, by . . . & Christopher Woodbridge. 
Lond., Architectural press. 4 p. N. Y., 
William Helburn, inc., 1980. 30-29548 
Sullivan, Edward D. Chicago surrenders; 
sequel to “Rattling the cup on Chicago 
crime.” 239 p, N. Y., Vanguard press, 
1930. 30-29531 
Treat, Safa, pseud. New thought in cook- 
ing, prepared for American maize-prod- 
ucts co., illus. N. Y., 1930. 30-29478 
rquhart, Leonard C. Design of steel struc- 
tures, by ... and Charles E. O'Rourke. 
Ist ed. 448 p,, illus, N. Y,, 
Hill book eco,, 19380. 
Vasil’ev, Aleksiei T. 
secret police, by 
under Tsar; 
illus. 305 p, 
1930. 


U 


$0-29475 
The Ochrana, Russian 
. +» last chief of police 
ed. by Rene Fulop-Miller, 
Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 
30-29532 


American assn. of univ women. Com. on 
fellowships. History of fellowships 
awarded by , . . 1888-1929., compiled and 
ed. by Margaret E. Maltby. 109 p. Wash., 
D. C., Assoc, 1929, 30-18979 

American soc. of civil engineers. N. Y. 
Waterways diy. Com. on lock valves. 
Manual on lock valves. (Am. soc. ¢. e. 
Manuals of engineering practice, no 3.) 
103 p., illus, N. Y., Headquarters of Soc., 
1930. 30-18436 

Assn. of co-operative colleges. Proceedings 
of annual meetings. v. 1. 1926-29. 
N. Y., 1929 80-18998 

Beard, Charles A. Economic interpreta- 
tion of Constitution of U. S. 330 p. N. 
Y., Macmillan co., 1929. 30-18719 


| Beckett, Arthut L. Know your Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City, Harlow pub. co., | 

30-2939 | 
Bermuda Islands, Delegation to West In- | 


183 p. 
1930, 


dies conf., Barbados, 1929. 
delegates from Bermuda to 
West Indies conf. 
Jan., 1929. 13 p. 


Bryce, James B., viscount. 
racies, 


Rept. of 
standing 
Held at Barbados, 
Hamilton, 1929, 
30-18737 
Modern democ- 
2 v. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1929. 
3830-18717 
Canse, John M. Pilgrim and pioneer; dawn 
in Northwest. 306 p. N. Y., Abingdon 
press, 1980, 30-29374 
Coupland, Reginald, American revolution 
and British Empire; Sir George Watson 
lectures for 1928, delivered before Univ. 
of London in winter of 1928-9. 331 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1980. 
30-29376 
Dixon, Rulon 8. Live stock judging prac- 
tice book. 174 p., illus. Provo, Utah, 
Dixon pub, co., 1930. 30-29467 
unning, William A. History of political 
theories, ancient and medieval. 360 
N. Y., Maemillan co., 1930. 80-18724 
Evans, Edward 8, Air transport as aid to 
business; addresses by . . 
F. Hoyt before Fall. conf., Chamber of 
commerce of U. 8. Columbus, 0O., 1929. 


30-18419 
Gt. Brit. Eleetricity comm. 


. . « Eleetricity 
(supply) act, 1926. North east England 


D 


endowment | 


McGraw- | 


1 v.| 


+ and Richard | 


with the country of origin. 

Small sample labels were submitted to 
; the Bureau of Customs, in Washi my 
japparently by manufacturers of labels, 
to show that the smallest label imported 
\is aoe of being marked. The Treas- 
ury Department concurs in this view and 
jinstructs collectors of customs to see that 
;all such labels are individually stamped. 

This question of the marking of im- 
ported labels has long been the subject 
|of controversy. Importers have declared 
jat conference, in Washington, with cus- 
toms officers that marking of a label 
|precludes its sale to garment makers 
|here because it is feared that a label 
|stamped “made in Germany,” or “made 
|in England,” etc., indicates to the pur- 
chaser of a garment that the article it- 
self was made abroad. This has been 
lcireumvented to some extent by having 
ithe labels marked “German-made label,” 
or “label made in,” followed by the name 
of the country of origin. 

The new instructions to collectors in- 
dicate that the Treasury Department will 
continue its strict application of the 
marking law as to all kinds and sizes 
;of imported labels. 


Alabama Opinion Offered 
On Lease Sale Contracts 


State of Alabama: 

| Montgomery, Dec. 18. 

| Gas and electric refrigerators and 
| stoves under a lease sale contract should 
be assessed to the lessee, the Attorne 
General of Alabama, Charlie C. McCall, 
has advised the State Tax Commission. 
| Such equipment is personal property 
jand for all intents and purposes belongs 
|to the lessee, the opinion stated. 


} 


| 





Florida May Sell Real 
| Estate for Personal Taxes 
] State of Florida: 
| Tallahassee, Dec. 18. 


Real estate may be sold for delinquent 
personal property taxes, the Attorney 
General of Florida, Fred H. Davis, has 
advised the tax collector at Starke. 
| “When a person owes taxes, either 
;real or personal, the tax collector can 
levy on any property of the taxpayer 
to satisfy such taxes, whether it is the 
particular property named on the tax 
| books or not,” the opinion said. 


} 


| Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


|. The Commissioner acquiesces in the 
| following decisions of the United States 
|Board of Tax Appeals: 


| Chase, Jessie, 85942, 19-1040. 

is Commodore's Point Terminal Co., 13402, 
| 18-385. 

| Gloyd, Flemmon E.,, 331838, 39411, 19-966. 
| Harrell, Alfred, executor, 25783, 20-108. 
Jameson, J. M., estate of, 25783, 20-1038, 
Siegel, Eugene, executor, 18879, 19-683, 
Siegel, Jacob, estate of, 18879, 19-683. 
Yamhill Electric Co., 29270, 20-1232. 

| The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
jin the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 


| Delray Lumber Co., 41867, 20-8. 

| Scarbrough, J. W., 24483, 18-951. 
Scarbrough, Lemuel, 24482, 18-951. 
Scarbrough, Mrs. J. W., 24484, 18-951, 
Siegel, Eugene, executor’, 18879, 19-683. 
Siegel, Jacob, estate of*, 18879, 19-683. 
“Estate tax decision; nonacquiescence in 

|Board’s determination that transfer of a 

certain leasehold by decedent couanitetes 

a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in 

money or money’s worth. 


| 
| 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
| given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Revision of North American Tachinid Flies 
| of Genus Achaetoneura—No. 2853, from 
|’ Proceedings of U. S. Natl, Museum, Vol. 
78. Free at Museum, 
Ann. Rept. of U. 8. Bur. of Efficiency, Nov. 
|} 1, 1929, to Oct. 31, 1930. Apply at Bur. 
(17-26040) 
| Ann, Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Insular Af- 
fairs to Secy. of War, for f. yr. ended Je. 
| 30, 1930. U. S. Dept. of War, Apply St 
| Dept. (18-26039) 
| Rept. of Bd. of Education, District of Co- 
lumbia, for school yr., 1929-80, ended Je. 
30, 1930. Free. (6-20322) 
Ann, Rept. of Health Officer, District of 
Columbia, for f, yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. 
ree. 108) 
Rept. of Dept. of Insurance, District of Co- 
lumbia, Business of cal. yr. 1929, for yr. 
} ended Je, 30, 1930, Free. (CA6B-6) 
| Rept. of Comrs. of District of Columbia, 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1980. 


| 


1 
| Operations of Engineer Dept., District. of 
Columbia, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1980. 
Free. (CA 8-1121) 
Ann. Rept. of Treasurer of U. S., for f. yr. 
ended Je, 30, 1930—Doc. No. 2081, U. 8, 
Treasury Dept. Price, 15 cents. 
(8-9968) 
Ann, Rept. of Dir. of Bur. of Engravi 
and Printing, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930—Doe, No. 3030, U. 8S. Treasur: 
Dept. Price, 10 cents. (CA5-1360 
Ann. Rept. of Dir, of Public Buildi and 
Parks of Natl. Capital, for f. yr. ended Je, 
30, 1930. ( 26-27730) 


electricity scheme, 1929. 
M. Stationery off., 1929. - 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and 
eries. Standing com. on river pollu 
. . » River pollution and fisheries. 
technical rept. on work during 1926, 
and 1928 of Standing com. on river 
tion apptd. in 1921. 69 p. Lond., 
Stationery off., 1930. 


Harvard univ.. Class of 1910. ... Vicen- 
| nial rept. {mn vil. 184 p, 30-1 ; 
. Sexennial rept. 3 


11 p. Lond. 
3 


vias 


on- 
~ : 
° 
i 


p.| Class of 1924, 


Cambridge, Mass., Ptd. for class, iat 


Golf made easier, 
rele. Calif., Parker Stone 
30. 30-2! 


Herndon, Charles. 

p. Leos An 
|, Baird co, 1 
Hughes, Harold D, Crop production, by 
| and Edwin R. Henson. 816 p., illus. 
Y., Macmillan co., 1930, 30-2! 








sioner Says Statute Should 
___ Either Be Drastically Mod- 
ified or Repealed, 


State of New-Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 18. 

Repeal or drastic modification of the 
New Jersey automobile financial respon- 
sibility act was advocated by the State 

* Motor Vehicle Commissioner, Harold G. 
Hoffman, in a statement Dec. 17 which 
“declared the present form of the law 

“farcical legislation.” 

Reviewing the first year of the opera- 
tion of the act, Mr. Hoffman said the re- 
sults have failed to justify the expense 
of administration. Less than 1.8 per cent 
of the cars registered in the State have 
been insured under the law, he pointed 
out, and the cost has been over $80,000. 

The Commissioner’s statement follows 
in full text: : 

In one year 38,590 certificates have 

_ heen filed, showing this number of opera- 
tors or cars to be insured. Sixty per cent 
of these cars were previously insured, 
and the remaining 40 per cent, forced to 
insure under the financial responsibility 
act, represent less than 1.8 per cent of 
the total car registrations in the State. 

Clerks Behind in Work 

When the legislation was introduced 
it was represented that it could be ad- 
ministered by between four and eight 
additional clerks. When I assumed this 
office, on Apr. 1 of this year, there were 
28 clerks working in the financial respon- 
sibility department and in some phases 
they were four or five months behind in 
their work. The cost of labor and sup- 
plies reaches approximately $30,000 an- 
rually. In addition to this, drivers li- 
censes and car registrations have been 
revoked from people who could not, or 
would not, comply with the law, to the 
number of 5,589. The estimated loss of 
revenue from these registrations and li- 
censes is between $50,000 and $60,000, 
making the total cost to the State, esti- 
mated upon this year’s figures, at least 
$80,000. 

I am not opposed to insurance. I would 
like to have every car owner or operator 
in the State financially responsible to a 
degree that will afford adequate protec- 
tion to the public. The present act, how- 
ever, does not bring this about. It is 
based on the theory that “every dog is 
entitled to one bite,” or, rather, that 
“every motorist is entitled to one crash.” 
A reckless or careless operator can now 

chuckle to himself and say “there is no 
need of my insuring until I have an acci- 
dent or a conviction,” and the law does 
nothing for the protection of the motorist 
or pedestrian who is the injured party in 
the first accident of a person who is not 
financially responsible. 
Innocent Penalized 

Furthermore, under the present act, 
the owner of a car driven by a friend, 
relative, or employe, can file his own in- 
surance certificate and thus relieve the 
person who was driving his car at the 
time of an accident or conviction from 
the responsibility. The actual person, 
therefore, who participated in an acci- 
dent or who was convicted for one of the 

major motoring crimes, can turn around 
the next day, drive a car belonging to 
someone else, and kill, we will say, the 
breadwinner of a large family, without 
having 10 cents’ worth of responsibility. 

The worst feature of the law, perhaps, 
is the section under which innocent per- 
sons are penalized with the guilty. The 
jaw requires the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles to secure from every -person 
“concerned” in an automobile accident 
involving personal injury, loss of life, or 
property damage, proof of financial re- 
sponsibility (insurance) for a period of | 
three years. Thus, a person who is driv- | 
ing along the highway at a legal rate of | 
speed and conforming in every way with 
tne motor vehicle laws, is punished just 
the same as the drunken driver, or the 
reckless driver who crashes into him. 

Weekly, I am called upon to revoke the 
licenses under the absurd law, of between 
200 and 300 people. There are pathetic 
appeals from people who, in some cases, 
are being deprived of their livelihood, 
because they cannot afford, under present 
conditions, to purchase insurance, but I 
am powerless to aid them. The law is 
mandatory, and innocent or guilty, they 
must either have a certificate of insur- 
ance filed, or lose their right to drive in 
the State of New Jersey. | 

Advises Revision or Repeal | 

Many insurance companies charge 10 
per cent of the premium for filing certifi- 
cates, even from those who are already 
insured. Consequently the man who car- 
ries insurance in greater amounts than 
those required by the law, say in $100,000 
for personal injury or loss of life to one | 
person and $200,0000 for more than one | 
person, is penalized to a greater degree, | 
even though he is affording better protec- 
tion to the public, than the fellow who 
just “comes in under the wire” with the 
required amounts of $5,000 to $10,000. 
It is ridiculous, 

The law should be sanely revised, or it 
should be repealed. In its present form 
it makes New Jersey the laughing stock 
of the Nation in motor vehicle adminis- 
trative circles. It was intended that 
this law should be a step in the direction 
of compulsory liability insurance, and 
that it would establish financial respon- 
sibility for the reckless and careless 
drivers of the State—it has failed to do 
this. There are some good features in 
the law that make it worthy of further 
consideration if its inequities can be re- 
moved. If they cannot be corrected, the 
law, in my opinion, should be repealed, 


Traffic Fatalities Expected 
To Increase in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 18. 

The number of automobile accident 
fatalities in California during 1930 will 
show an increase of 10 per cent over 
1929, according to an estimate made by 
Victor Killick, statistician of the State 
Motor Vehicle Division. 

For the first 10 months of this yéar, 
1,885 persons were killed by automobiles 
as compared with 1,798 for the same pe- 
riod of 1929. The total number of deaths 
in 1929.was 2,244, an increase of 19 per 
cent over 1928. 

The number of auto deaths in Novem- 
ber set a new record in California, said 
Mr. Killick, With the records of the 
month still incomplete 244 deaths, are 
shown as against 233 for the prévious 
high month in December, 1929. 


| 
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Right of Mortgagee 
In Fire Policy Suit 


New York Court Holds Owner 
Is Not a Necessary Party 
In Action 


State of New York: 
New York: Dee. 18. 


In an action brought by a mortgagee to 
reform a fire insurance policy, naming 
the mortgage as ees of the _—— 

remises, by inserting the. name © 
f nd adding’a clause making 

iyable’ to ‘the mort- 

ient under the pol- 

rmed for the full amount of a 

loss, Justice Curtis. A.’ Peters, of the 

New York Supreme Court has held that 

the owner is not a necessary party. The 

case is that'of Hatch & Bailey v. Aetna 
Insurance Co. 

The plaintiff contended that where a 
mortgagee claims the full amount of the 
indemnity covered *by,-a standard form 
of fire insurance policy, it is not neces- 
sary to bring in as a to the action 
the owner, even though named as assured 
in the policy. 


Road Expenditures 
Largest in History of 
Federal Aid System 


Response of States to Ap- 
peal of President to Re- 
lieve Unemployment De- 
clared Responsible 


The estimated Federal-expenditures for 
public roads during 1930 amount to 
$110,000,000, which will be the largest 
in the history of the system of Federal 
aid, according to testimony of Bureau 
of Roads’ representatives before the 
House subcommittee on the agricultural 
appropriation bill (H. R.-15256), just 
made public. 7 

The payments to States during the 
fiscal year 1930 were the lowest since 
1923, it was stated. The $110,000,000, 
according to the Bureau of Roads, “re- 
flects the response of the States to the 
increased authorization and the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to relieve unemployment. 

The following information was made 
available by the subcommittee: | 

On Dec. 1, 1930, the approved Federal | 
aid highway system consisted of 193,201 
miles, of, which more than 87,500 had 
been improved with Federal aid. Con-| 
struction was under way on 10,170 miles 
and an additional 1,548 miles had been 
approved for construction, a total of al- 
most 100,000 miles on which Federal aid 
had been granted. 

The appropriation for 1931 is $75,000,- 
000, with an increase of. $50,000,000 for 
the 1932 Budget. The increase is neces- 
sary to meet payments during 1932, esti- 
mated at $125,000,000, under the en- 
largement of the Federal-aid construc- 
tion program as contemplated by the 
increased authorization in the act ap- 
proved Apr. 4, 1930. t 

The Bureay of. Roads submitted to 
the Committee the following statement 
regarding cooperation of the Federal 
and State governments: t 

Except under recent legislation per- 
mitting $25,000 per mile under restricted 
conditions applicable to only a few States 
and the sliding scale in the public land 
States of the West, Federal aid is limited 
by law to $15,000 per mile not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of the cost. In some | 
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Specifications for Boulder Canyon 
ect Approved by Secretary 


* 


Tentative Construction Program Contemplates Beginning 


Of Water Storage by 


By Sept. 1 of That Year 


Bids. for the Boulder: Canyon: project) ticles and materials. Unless otherwise|;the diversion tunnels and the outlet 
on the Colorado River ~were’ called: for| stated in the bid it will be understood | works, 


Dec. 18 by the Bureau of ‘Reclamation, 
which released. specifications for the de- 
velopment, 

Bids will be opened Mar. 4, and work 
will probably begin by Apr. 10, “it was 
stated orally at the Department of the 
Interior. The specifications’ were ap- 
proved’ Dec. 17 by Secretary of +the: In- 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

A tentative construction program con- 
templates beginning water storage by 
June 15, 1985, and power generation by. 
Sept. 1 of that year. It is assumed, 
according to the specifications, that the 
contractor: will be given notice to- pro- 
ceed on the development on Apr. 15, 
1931. He is to start operations 30 days 
after receiving the notice. : 

The specifications call for completion 
of the different parts of the develop- 
ment within a certain number of days 
after the contractor starts work. The 
tentative program, if followed, might per- 
mit all parts and features to be com- 
pleted as specified, it was stated. 

First preference for workers on the 
project will be given qualified persons 
who. have served in the United States 
forces during the World War, the Span- 
ish-American War, or the Philippine in- 
surrection. Second preference will be 
given United States citizens who are 
qualified. 

Further information from the speci- 
fications, made available at the Depart- 
ment, follows: 

Completion of the inner diversion tun- 
nels by Oct. 1, 1932; the outer diver- 
sion tunnels by Mar. 1, 1933; the coffer 
dams by May 1, 1933, and the placing of 
the first mass concrete in the dam not 
later than Dec. 1 of 1933. 


Material for Dam 


Construction Listed 


The specifications call for a total of 
4,278,000 cubic yards of concrete, of 


which 3,400,000 will go into the dam. An | 
| aggregate of 114,785,000 pounds of metal 


work will be needed. Of this amount, 
31,250,000 pounds. will be in reinforce- 
ment bars, 18,419,500 pounds in struc- 


| tural steel, 13,915,000 pounds in pen- 


stock pipes and 10,340,000 pounds in 
hydraulic gates. The remainder is for 
miscellaneous items. 

The excavation required will total 6,- 
380,600 cubic yards. Freight will take 


| 3,000 cars holding 600,000 pounds. Other 
| requirements set forth are 720,000 linear 


feet of grout holes, 33,600 linear feet of 
drainage holes, 159,500 linear feet of 
electric cable of varying kinds and sizes, 
and 354,000 square yards of finishing ma- 
terial, mostly gunite. 

Preference will be given domestic ar- 


setts, Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey, the cost of improvements re- 
quired to adequately provide for exist- 
ing traffic has been such as- to restrict 
the Federal aid to much less than 50 
per cent on account of the $15,000 per 
mile limitation. This limitation is a 
handicap to many States and is coming 
to affect nearly all States as traffic in- 
creases and advanced stage construc- 
tion is undertaken. A more liberal par- 


domestic articles or materials will be 
used and foreign articles or materials 
will not be permitted unless they are of 
better quality, or, being equal in quality 
furnished at lower cost-to the Govern- 
ment, and unless domestic articles or°ma- 
terials are not available. 


Among the materials to be furnished 


June 15, 1935 and Generation of Power 


The construction railroad is schedtled 
to be completed and ready for operation 
by Sept. 1, 1931. But the Government 
does not guarantee that it will be “com- 
pleted and turned over to the contractor 
by that date. Upon completion, the rail- 
road will be turned over to the contrac- 
tor for the dam, who must immediately 


by the Government to the contractor,| accept it and assume its operation and 
f. o. b. at the delivery yard near Boulder | maintenance. He will be required to sup- 
City, are: Cement, reinforcement bars | ply all necessary rolling stock and other 
and rails, anchor bars, rods and bolts, | equipment needed for operating the road. 
metal pipe and fittings, conduit castings,|The engines cannot be heavier than 150 
plate steel conduit.linings, copper sheets,|tons, nor carloads heavier, in most in- 
gates and hoists, needle valves, traveling | stances, than 100,000 pounds. 

cranes, machinery, structural steel,; The Government will assume no re- 
bridges -and other structures, sheet | sponsibility for the condition or mainte- 
piling, all doors, windows, metal floor| nance of existing roads in the vicinity 
plates and stairways, steel partitions,|of the dam site or of the proposed con- 


paint, plumbing, hardware, hollow tile, 
|roofing materials, corrugated metal- 
pipe, thermometers, forms for concrete 
relief work, and steel pipe forms for 
concrete bulkhead gate supports. 

Some of the materials to be furnished 
by the contractor are: Sand, gravel, cob- 
bles, oil, lumber, spikes, nails, liner 
plates for tunnels, wire, water, compound 
for cooling pipes, and brazing and solder- 
ing materials. 


Contractor Must Haul 
All of the Materials 


The contractor must haui all his ma- 
terials as well as those delivered by the 
Government. The contractor has to bear 
the cost of unloading, hauling, storing, 
and caring for all materials furnished 
by the Government, and the cost of haul- 
ing and furnishing his own materials. 
These costs are to be included in the 
bids. 

Sand, gravel and cobbles are to be 
obtained by the contractor from natural 
| deposits on the Arizona side of the Col- 
|orado River about eight miles upstream 
| from the damsite. 
The concrete used must have a strength 
| ofnot less than 2,500 pounds per square 
inch for mass concrete in the dam to 
not less than 3,500 pounds per square 
jinch for slabs, beams and other rein- 
|forced members. Any cement in excess 
;of 500 ‘barrels kept by the contractor 
| more than 200 days before it is used 
| will be condemned and its cost charged 
|to the contractor in order that it will 
not become unduly aged. 

The concrete for the dam is to be 
placed in horizontal layers not exceed- 
ing 5 feet in thickness, while the rate 
of placing concrete in any column of 
the dam is to be such that no more 
than 35 feet in depth shall be placed 
in 30 days. All concrete is to be per- 
mitted to set at least six days. The 
upstream surface of the dam is to be 
finished with gunite an inch thick, 

Contraction joints, dividing the dam 
into sections, will be provided for con- 
| venience in construction and to provide 
for the expansion and contraction of the 
concrete in horizontal directions. Eight 
|hundred thousand linear feet of 2-inch 
pipe will be installed to cool the con- 
crete. 

Twelve traveling cranes will be re- 
| quired for installation of machinery. 





struction ‘highway while they are being 
used by the contractor in performing the 
work under the specifications or in trav- 
eling to and from the site of the work. 
‘ The construction highway to be built 
by the Government from Boulder City 
to the rim of the canyon near the dam 
site will have an oiled gravel surface. 
It is planned to have it ready for travel 
by July 1, 1931. 

, Additional necessary features men- 
tioned in the tentative construction pro- 
gram include the installation of the 
stoney gates in the outlets of the inner 
diversion -tunnels; placing of the up- 
stream tunnel plugs, with high-pressure 
slide gates for temporary use in the in- 
ner diversion tunnels during the Fall of 
1934; construction of the bulkheads for 
the inlets of the outer diversion tunnels 
and their placing by June 15, 1935; con- 
struction of the solid tunnel plugs in the 
outer diversion tunnels immediately 
thereafter; completion of the portions of 
the power plant and certain other works 
by Sept. 1, 1934; completion of the in- 
take towers and appurtenant parts, ex- 
cept the bridges, by July 1, 1935, and 
completion of the entire canyon wall 
outlet works connected with the down- 
stream intake towers by Sept. 1, 1935. 


Completion of Spillways 
May Be Delayed Year 


While the tentative construction pro- 
}gram calls for completion of the spill- 
| ways by July 1, 1933, this date could be 
postponed a year or more, but the spill- 
ways and the concrete in the dam, ex- 
;cept the parapets, should be completed 
by such dates as will permit ample time 
for building up the storage to the spill- 
way crests; the construction of the down- 
stream plugs, including the installation 
|of the needle valves in them and the 
construction of the canyon wall outlet 
| works connected with the upstream in- 
take towers; and other work required be- 
fore the date of completion of the con- 
tract, the construction of which is de- 
pendent on the prior completion of the 
spillways. It is contemplated that, if 
required, the completed upstream in- 
take towers and the tunnel plug and 
downstream canyon wall outlet works 
will serve as spillways in passing the 
flood waters of 1935 and possibly a por- 
tion of the flood waters of 1935. 

The construction program shown on 





States where grading is relatively in-/| ticipation which would permit more equal 
expensive and traffic not heavy the 50/ cooperation on the part of the Federal 
per cent provision has largely governed | Government would materially aid a num- 


The two steel bulkheads stoney gates|drawings accompanying the specifica- 


will be 50 by. 50 feet and will be in- 
stalled at the downstream end of the 


| ticipation in individual projects has been 


the Federal contribution, although par- 
limited by the $15,000 per mile restric- | 
tion. 

In other States, such as Massachu- 


ber of States and make the Federal ad- 
ministration more effective. + The actual 
average participation to date has been 
44 per cent Federal funds and 56 per 
cent State funds. 


Need for Measures to Protect Workers 


Against Unemployment Shown in Survey 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


schemes of unemployment insurance 
would be an aid to industry, their adop- 


lated by legislation. 

“Certainly, compulsory legislation will 
be necessary to bring about the general 
acceptance of any measure of compensa- 
tion beyond the point of efficiency in the 
individual firm, however advantageous it 
may be to business at large for its stab- 
ilizing influence on purchasing power. 
Any such development is likely to come 


ism is strongly intrenched and the con- 
stitutional questions involved are grave. 
Increased and diversified experimenta- | 
tion with voluntary schemes is needed | 
for the building of a sound governmental 
system if such should come. 

“The fact that a variety of voluntary 


experiments is under way as against the | joint plans that in the Chicago men’s | be 


limited experience yielded by a uniform 


| 


|tion would proceed slowly unless stimu-| ployment can not be prevented. 


|the Cigarmakers’ 


set up company plans by so doing have 
expressed their conviction that all unem- 
In es- 
tablishing generally higher rates of bene- 
fit than the union and joint plans, they 
have indicated their greater concern with 
the business of keeping their workers 
efficient and retaining them in service 
than with any idea or fear of demoral- 
izing them by benefit payments. 
“Unemployment benefits have proved 
administratively practicable. Trade 


|slowly, for the philosophy of individual-|uniorz such as the Amalgamated So- 


ciety of Engineers, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Typographia, and 
; International Union 
carried on their out-of-work benefit 
schemes for decades and found them ac- 
ceptable to the membership. Among the 


| 


inner diversion tunnels to provide access 
to the tunnels for inspection and re- 
pairs. Each gate will be 50 feet high, 
54 feet, 74% inches wide, and made up 
of structural steel plate girders six feet 
deep. They must be mounted on cater- 
pillar roller cranes with counterweight 
hangers, 
There will be 56 hydraulic gates. 


\F our Intake Towers 
Will Be Constructed 


There will be four intake concrete tow- 
ers with a total height of 341 feet. One 
cylinder gate will be installed in eoch 
tower, the outside diameter being 31 feet 
and the height of the gate 10 feet 4% 
inches, made of steel casting.‘ Twelve 
8 by 10 foot metal shutter gates will 
be provided for each tower and are to 
be used for closing the water passages 
tor repairs. 





needle valves will be installed. 

Early in the construction program the 
|canyon walls are to be stripped of loose 
or semidetached masses of rock which 
are likely to fall or which otherwise en- 
danger workmen. Another provision 
calls for guarding against falling rocks 
by placing a blanket of sand and gravel 
}on top of the power house and other 
buildings. 

The Government reserves the right to 
gin power generation from the Hoover 





It is contemplated that 40 72-inch]; 


tions is tentative only, and the Govern- 
ment assumes no responsibility for any 
use that bidders or the contractor may 
make of the program or for any deduc- 
tion or conclusions that may be made 
by them from their study. It. is ineluded 
in the specifications solely to assist bid- 
ders and the contractor in preparing 
their own construction program and 
takes into consideration work which has 
been, or will be, performed under other 
contracts or by the Government. 

The contractor must pay the Govern- 
ment $3,000 per day for each calendar 
day’s delay for each of the several sep- 


, arate parts of the work as subdivided in 


rkmen’s Compensation 


| 








the dam—pressure tunnels driven through 


Extra Inducement 
- In Policy Barred 


Alabama Not to Permit Special 
Offers After First of 
The Year 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Dec. 18. 


No life insurance company doing busi- 
ness in Alabama will be permitted after 
Jan. 1 to issue policies of life insur- 
ance which, in addition to the regular 
benefits provided in the policies, guar- 
antee the payment of a-specific amount 
of money. or in lieu thereof, the issu- 
ance of shares of the capital stock of 
the company or shares of ,the capital 
stock of other corporations. This was 
a ruling of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, George H. Thigpen, in a 
notice sent Dec. 15 to all life insurance 
companies doing business in the State. 

This practice, according to Mr. Thig- 
pen, is in violation of section 475 of the 
Alabama insurance laws. In answer to 
an inquiry he said there are several com- 
panies engaged in business in Alabama | 
that are now offering such extra induce- 
ments. 


' Tnsurance 


Utility Payments 
On Hydroelectric 
| Project Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Charging of Expense In- 
volved in Bid 


Publication of excerpts from tran 
script of testimony Nov. 15 by C. A. 
Bingham, formerly an official of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, appearing as a witness in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s inesti- 
gation into financial ‘activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Dec. 16, continued 
Dec. 17 and 18 and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Did he do anything relating to the 
Muscle Shoals Power Distribution Com- 
pany or the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer 





a paragraph of the specifications, until 
it is satisfactorily completed or until 
the Government may procure completion 
by another contractor or itself complete 
the work. 

Damages may be taken from payments 
due the contractors or may be collected 
from the contractor or the contractor’s 
surety or sureties. 


Dam Will Be 730 


Feet in Height 


The dam will be of the massive con- 
crete arch-gravity type, approximately 
730 feet in height above the lowest point 
of foundation rock and 1,180 feet long 
at the crest. It will be constructed with 
a radius of curvature of about 500 feet 
as measured at the axis of the dam and 
will contain miscellaneous inspection 
galleries, stairways, elevators and an ex- 
tensive drainage system. The founda- 
tion and abutment rock will be drilled 
and pressure grouted, following the op- 
eration of stripping the foundation and 
canyon walls of all loose or otherwise 
unsuitable rock. Large spillways will 
be built, one on each side of the river. 
Outlet works will consist of intake tow- 
ers—two on each side of the river above 


the rock of the canyon walls and valve 
houses built at two elevations on each 
canyon wall below the dam and power 
house. The outlet discharge from the 
reservoir will be controlled by large 
cylinder gates, hydraulically operated 
slide gates and balanced needle valves. 

The power house will be located imme- 
diately downstream from the dam. It 
will be a “U” shaped structure of con- 
crete and structural steel with one wing 
of the “U” on each side of the river and 
with the connecting portion constructed 
across the down stream toe of the dam. 
The building will be constructed to ac- 
commodate at- least 12 and possibly 16 
main power generating units, together 
with transformers, switching and con- 
trol equipment and auxiliary apparatus. 
Each wing of the building will be approx- 
imately 500 feet long, while the height 
above the generating floor . will be 
about 85 feet. The power house will be 
built as a part of the contract, but the 
hydraulic and electrical machinery, equip- 
ment and wiring will be furnished and 
installed by the Government. The power 
penstocks will be lined with plate steel 
conduit lining, having a thickness vary- 
ing from 1% to 2 inches. 


Bids Will Be 
Opened March 4th 


Bids will be opened at 16 o’clock a. m., 
Mar. 4, 1931, at the office of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, Wilda 
Building, 1441 Welton Street, Denver, 
Colo. Copies of the standard forms to 
be used in biddding and of the final 
printed edition of plans and specifica- 


tions will be available about Jan. 10,) 


1931, and may be obtained from the of- 
fices of the Bureau of Reclamation at 
Washington, D. C., and-Denver, Colo., or 
Las Vegas, Nev. A limited number of 
advance mimeographed specifications are 
now available and may be obtained by 
bona fide bidders upon application to the 
Denver office. 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Applications granted and set for hear- 
ing as well as new petitions just received 
have been made public by the Federal 
Radio Commission as follows: 
Applications granted: 


mitter and studio from Pierre to Aberdeen.) 

Dana MeNeil, Pierre, S. Dak., Examiner 
Yost recommended this application be 
granted provided move from Pierre to Aber- 
deen is approved. (Consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to Equity Union 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Portland, Oreg.,| Creameries, Inc.) 


Medford, Oreg., Seattle, -Wash., Oakland, 
Calif., granted modification of license to 
change frequencies to 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 
3,178 ke., unlimited; 5,660, 5,570 ke. day, 
400 w., to communicate with planes flying 
Red Chain. 

KFS-KWT, Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Co., Palo Alto, Calif., granted modification 


|clothing industry has increased contribu- | power plant at any time after water|°f two licenses to change type of serial 


tions and benefits and in 1930 is in a 
| better financial condition than at any 
time since its establishment in 1923. 


governmental plan, gives better promise 
|of soundness and adaptation to needs in 
whatever system may be ultimately es- 
|tablished. Surely there is no more use- a4 such a scheme can be successfully 
|ful field for the new spirit of employer-| administered in this seasonal industry, 
| employe cooperation. - Indeed, it is in the | with its large and small units, its vari- 
joint schemes that the most promising|ous branches and racial groupings of 
beginnings have been made. Research | employes, surely no other industry need 
in the experience of the great State and |fear the administrative problem. The 
voluntary schemes abroad should also|technique of administration is well es- 





| has been stored to “elevation 900.” It is|U™ber of two transmitters. 

|expected generation will start about a| Applications denied: 

|year and eight months before the com-| ,WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
| pletion of the dam, by operation of four pits. Pa., weoneners peeren of license 
| power units, and that in abo O TREPORSE: DOWSE L0' 4" BM. 

| year, two additional units Si be mein WMC, Memphis Commercial Appec], Mem- 
luse Pp phis, Tenn., application of receiver to op- 
| Th : erate station temporarily denied. 

e right is also reserved to change| Set: for hearing: 

|the location, alignment, dimensions, or| Robert R. (Bob) Jones, Dothan, Ala., 
asks for construction permit, 1,120 ke., 500 


contribute .to'a better understanding of 
American requirements in this sphere, 
an objective for which the succeeding 
volumes in this series have been 
planned.” 


Potential Importance 


Of Insurance Stressed 


“Unemployment benefits,” the report 
icontinues, “are a spontaneous growt 
in industrial relations and, apart from 
the union efforts, are a new develop- 
ment, They have greater import than 
is indicated by their limited coverage 
and results. ‘There has been a diversity 
of experiments according to the objec- 
tives in mind, the character of the in- 
dustry and the experience at hand. 

“The schemes have evolved independ- 
ently for the most part and the pro- 
moters have sought to shape them to 
| the special needs of their industriés. I 
this line of effort against unemployment 
continues the administrator of the future 
will have a variety of experience to con- 
| sider. He may examine into the pro- 
visions and practices that have survived 
| the strains of depressions and have won 
the confidence. of the insured and. he 
will be able to construct and administer 
his system with greater assurance. 

“The progressive employers who-have 





eed and it has been demonstrated 
hat a ~lan may vary contributions and 
benefits according to earnings without, 
as many expected, encountering heavy 
administrative expense. The general an- 
ticipation of a large proportion of dis- 
puted claims involving the hearing of 
numerous appeals with a correspondin- 
burden of costs has not been realized. 

“The record of failures has its les- 
sons. Insurance schemes are long-term 
projects. Whether union or joint plans, 
they would seem to have no proper place 
in, the program of a labor organization 
still in the militant stage of its ex- 
istence and liable to be compelled to 
surrender protection against unemploy- 
ment in return for some concession vital 
to its survival. Nor apparently should 
they be adopted by a dominant faction 
in the face.of strong opposition. The 
rise of the left wing in the garment in- 
dustries in the years 1923-1926 well-nigh 
strangled the experiments of the cloth- 
ing unions and the New. York ladies’ 
garment workers’ plan soon went into 
the discard after the left faction as- 
sumed control. 

“Company schemes presuppose’ finan- 
cial responsibility and a recognized posi- 
tion .in the industry on. the part of the 
firms prompting them. The. Rockland 
Finishing Company plan ceased:to func- 

’ 


|design of the dam, power plant or ap- 
| purtenant works to meet any situation 
disclosed when additional information re- 
garding foundation or other conditions 
becomes available as a result of excava- 
tion work, 

The contractor must maintain camps 
at Boulder City. Certain blocks will be 


w. day, 250 w. night; sharing one-half 
time with WDBO. 

C. E. King, Hutchinson, Kans., asks for 
construction permit, 1,240. ke., 500 w. 

A. D., Woods and T. R. Woods, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., asks for construction permit, 
1,210 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

_ WRBX, Richmond. Development Corpora- 


set aside there for his use for office and |tion,. Roanoke, Va., asks for modiication 
headquarters buildings, warehouses, os Beene to increase power from 250 to 
Ww. 


store, hospital, boarding houses and p tas i 
homes for employes. There will be no ann tea 3; seen Ths ye ae 
charge for ground rental, but reasonable | fo oe canon Sonn tee 
Ms ’ r construction permit to change frequency 
charge will be made for services and fa-| {from 1,420 to 590 ke.; increase power from 
cilities furnished by the Government for|100 w. night and 250 w. day to 500 +; 
the benefit .of the contractor, such as| install. new equipment, including automatic 
water and sewerage systems, electricity, |{Tequency control. (To be heard Jan. 7, 
and fire and police protection. ra 
Portions of excavated materials may | ¢o 
be used in required enibankments, but | service. 
the remainder must be wasted. All spoil| W3XH, Continental Broadcasting Corpota- 
banks or waste. piles must be located |tion, Richmond Va., asks for license, 1,539 
where they will not harmfully interfere | k¢,. 500 w., unlimited. Fredericksburg, Va., 
with the natural flow of the river, with |%256 ke, and 4,795 ke., 500 w. unlimited; 
the operation of the future’ power plant, Alexandria, Va., 1,539 ke., 500 w., unlimited. 
or with the discharge of water through; , The following cases were remanded:to 
the examiners for additional data: 
Charles Huber and James A. Mathews, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., Examine? Pratt recom- 
mended this application for 1,270 ke., 100 w., 


Edward Syanko, Hyannis, : ass., asks for 
nstruction permit for visual’ broadcasting 


tion when the depressed condition in’ the 
textile industry cut off the profits from 
whieh benefits were paid, and the Ameri-'| daytime, be denied . 

can Cast Iron Pipe Company scheme did |" fq.* y Union Creameries, Inc., Aberdeen, 
not survive: the changed. consumer de-|§,:Dak., Examiner Yost recommended this 
mand for’ products: of the company.” application be. granted, . (To. move. trans- 


a4 


| 
| 


Broadcasting applications: 

WASH, WASH Broadcasting Corporation, 
154 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich., modifica- 
tion of license to change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WOOD to unlimited 
on 1,270 ke. 

WSMK, Stanley M. Krohn, Jr., Fourth 
and Main Sts., Dayton, Ohio, modification 
of license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with KQV to operate simultaneously 
with KQV, daytime and share with KQV 
at night, on 1,380 ke. 

WBAK, Pennsylvania State Poliee, Harris- 
burg, Pa., modification of license to change 
hours of operation from sharing with WHP 
and WCAH to sharing with WHP only on 
equal basis, on 1,430 ke. 

WHP, WHP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., modi- 
fication of license to change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WBAK and WCAH 
to sharing with WBAK only, on 1,430 ke., 
and increase power from 500 watts to 500 
watts night and 1 kw. day. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, ‘Savannah 


|and Tugalo Sts., Toecoa, Ga., construction 


permit to move transmitter from Savannah 
and Tugalo Sts., to 1 mile N. E. of Toccoa, 
Ga., on Highway no. 13, move studio from 
the same address to the Albemarle Hotel, 
Toccoa, install new 1 kw. equipment, and 
increase power from 500 watts to 1 kw. on 
1,450 kilocycles. 

The Ardmorite Publishing. Co., Ardmore, 
Okla., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,210 ke., 100 watts, and un- 
limited hours. 

WJAK, Marion Broadcast Company, 
Marion, Ind., construction permit to install] 
a new transmitter. 

KFLYV, Rockford Broadcasters, Rockford, 
Ill.,. construction permit to install new 
equipment. 

KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to Frank M.'Siegmund. 

KZM, Leon P. Tenney, Hayward, Calif., 
request ‘for authority’ to voluntarily assign 
license to Julius Brunton .& Sons Co, 

KRSC, Radio Sales Corporation, 5th Ave. 
and Spring St., Seattle, Wash., license to 
cover construction permit issued Nov, 7 
1930, to move transmitter and Studio to the 
Washington Athletic Club, Cor. 6th and 
Union *Sts., Seattle, and change equipment. 
_ Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

Standard Oil Co, of California, license for 


Company. A, That I don’t recall. 


Q. Those seven items of traveling ex- 
penses that were churged to Muscle 
Shoals Power Distribution Company, I 
take it you don’t know what they were? 
A. No, sir. I know very little about any- 
thing that is on that page, of my own 
knowledge and information. I see down 
below there that 1926, O’Connell, ex; 
penses of bankers’ trip and moving picé 
tures. I remember that, because I was 
working on the Georgia matter at that 
time. 

Q. The payment you are referring to 
is one to E. T. O’Connell, of $234.20?, 
A. Yes. 

Q. That covered the expenses of the 
bankers’ trip, and motion pictures? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And that was charged to “reserve 
for investigation”? A. Yes, it came out 
of that reserve. 

Trip of Bankers 

Q. What trip was it that is there re- 
ferred to? A. It was a trip through the 
properties by the bankers in the South. 

Q. Through whose properties? A. 
Principally Georgia and Alabama. 

Q. Were you trying to interest the 
bankers in the securities of the com- 
pany? -. Yes. We were negotiating 
the sale of $45,000,000 Georgia bonds at 
the time. There is just one other thing. 
I said I knew very little about the other 
payments. The last payment, the pay- 
— to J. E. Gordon, I remember about 
that. 

Q. Mr. Gordon was paid $1,032 for ex- 
penses in repurchase of Georgia Railway 
& Power Company securities, was he not? 
A. Yes, sir. Mr. Gordon made a trip 
throughout the country in an effort to 
acquire some of the securities relating 
to this situation, which we wanted to 
act upon. We were faced with either a 
call or a retirement, and he traveled 
around in an effort to buy from the own- 
ers, and visited owners and holders of 
these securities at their place: of resi- 
dence or place of business and that is 
how that was incurred. I remember he 
made a trip to Boston, particularly. 

Mr. Healy. I will offer No. 4731 for 
the record. . 

Examiner Bennett: It will be received 
as’ Exhibit 4731. 

Charging of Payments 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. The next sheet is 4732. That shows 
payments by the Southeastern Securities 
Company to J. T. Newcomb, do& it not?‘ 
A. That is the way it is headed. 

‘Q. From November, 1924, 
through June, 1927? A. Yes. 

Q. Services and expenses, totalling 
$30,358? A. Yes. : 

Q. We have already found that on 
the page marked 4728, the sum of $2,500 
had been paid to Mr. Newcomb in addi- 
tion to the sum shown on page 4732? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Making a total of $32,858? A. Yes. 

Q. Page 4732 shows how this sum was 
|charged on the books of the Southeast- 
A, 


down 


ie Securities Company, does it not? 
es, 
Services Rendered ‘ 

Q. What part of the payments to Mr. 
|Newcomb were charged to Associated 
Power Companies re Muscle Shoals? A. 
The item shown in the summary is 
$14,468.72. 

_ Q. And what sum was charged accord. 
ing to that summary to the Muscle 
Shoals Power Distribution Company? A, 
$10,356.40. 
| Q. And what sum to Muscle Shoals 
| Fertilizer Company? , A. $5,167.87. 

Q. What services did Mr. Newcomb 
render during this period to the As- 
sociated Power Companies in re Muscle 
Shoals? A.I presume that it was in 
connection with the preparation of the 
bid and the acceptance of the bid. 

_Q. The $14,000 item covers items run- 
ning well down into 1926, I take it? A, 
Yes. I think that bid was good— 

Q. What? A.I think that bid re- 
|mained there until 1928. 

. > pig no a in prepare 
ing the bid as late as that, was % 
A. No. ey , 

Q.The bid had been prepared and pre- 

sented somewhat before that. A. Yes, 
Efforts on Behalf of Bid 

Q. So that he must have rendered 

services not only covering the prepara- 
tion of the bid, but also the service must 
have involved efforts to have the bid 
accepted? A. I think I said that. 
_ Q. Did it also,’ for the same. reason, 
involve efforts against the Muscle Shoals 
property? A. That is entirely on how 
you consider what the effort of the bid 
was. 

Q. Isn’t it more than that, Mr. Bing- 
ham? Isn’t it a fact that those who ad- 
vocated, under pay, the acceptance of the 
Associated Power Companies’ bid at the 
same time preached the doctrine that the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
nnn ees 
new aircraft on 3,106, 3,172, 5,660 ke., 50 
watts. 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
Sayville, N. Y., license covering construction 
permit for 143, 109, 120 ke., 10 kw. Coastal 
service. 

KJE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Reno, Nev., 
construction permit for new point-to-point 
transmitter on 2,482, 2,506, 4,124, 6,215, 
6,230 ke., 50 watts. 

New York Telephone Co., construction 
permit for new station—one frequency be- 
tween 1,500 and 1,600 ke., 400 watts, Coastal 
service. 

Ralph M. Heintz, Portable in Calif., ree 
newal of experimental license on 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850 ke, 500 
watts. 

KGJO,. KGJQ, KGJM, KGJL, KGLP, 
KGJN, Geophysical Research Corp., Port- 
ables, renewal. of license for 1,600, 1,652, 
1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 5 watts. 

W8XAL, Crosley Radio Corp., Mason, Ohio, 
modifieation of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to Jan. 21, 1931, 


California Highway Patrol, Bakersfield 
[Continued on Page 9,: Column 4.] , 
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PuBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


Anz PRESENTED Herein, ‘BEING Ae 
BY THE United States DatLy 


| Railroads 


Report Favorable |Equalization of Rail Rates 


For Mr. MeNineh | 


Given to Senate 


| 


Senator-elect Bailey Protests 


His Confirmation, While | 


Senator Morrison Asks 
Approval of Nomination 


Objection to the confirmation of Frank 
R. MecNinch, of North Carolina, to mem- 
bership of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, as a member of the minority party, | 
was voiced before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce Dec. 17 by Sen- 
ator-elect Josiah Bailey (Dem.), of 


‘appeared. in the issue of Dec. 18.) 


Port Arthur, Tex., has been placed on 
a competitive footing with other Texas 
ports under an order issued Dec. 17 by 


ithe Interstate Commerce Commission. 


(A summary of the Commission’s = 
e 
conclusions set forth im the report fol- 
low in full text: : 
(1)! The ‘rates on cotton, in carloads, 


Port Arthur, Tex., to Port Arthur for 
export or coastwise movement to inter- 
state destinations which exceed the rates 





North Carolina, immediately before the 


Committee, by a vote of 10 to 4, ordered | 
the nomination favorably reported to the| E 
| ton, Tex., are, and for the future will be, | 
lished in the issue of Dec. 18.) | 


Senate. (Details of the vote were pub- 


Senator Morrison. (Dem.), of North 


Carolina, appeared before the comes 


at the same time recommending approval 
of the appointment, while Representative 
Warren (Dem.), of Washington, N. C., 
opposed his confirmation. 
Favored by Senator Morrison 

Senator-elect Bailey’s opposition to the 
confirmation, he explained, was based on 
Mr. 
North Carolina in the national election 


‘of 1928, when he “bolted” the Demo- 


cratic party ticket, and led in the anti-| 


Smith movement in that State. He 
further brought out that Mr. MeNinch 


did not return to the party in the elec- | 


tions of 1930, but supported Republican 
nominees for the House of Representa- 
tives and declined to cast a vote in the 
senatorial race. 

Senator Morrison assured the Com- 
mittee that Mr. McNinch had no power 
connections, is an able lawyer and would 
fill the position capably. j 

The new Senator stated that the ap- 
pointee was “mightily disturbed in his 
political affiliations.” He expressed the 
view, however, that Congress did no 
mean, in providing for a bipartisan com- 
mission, that men should be named be- 
cause they ranked high in their party 
organizations. 

epresentative Warren stated he con- 
sidered Mr. McNinch a “political adven- 
turer.” He expressed the belief, though 
he said he had no evidence to support 


it, that Mr. MeNinch had been connected ' 


with the Duke Power Company. 
Senator Bailey told the Committee 
that he entered the protest because he 
“did not conceive that the President had 
the moral right to reward by such an 
appointment a Democrat who deserted 
the party and supported the Republican 
cause.” 
In reference to the election of 1930, 


in which Mr. MeNinch previewsly testi- | 


fied that he supported a Republican 
nominee for the House in opposition to 
the Democratic candidate, Senater Bailey 
said that the district concerned was “the 
one district in which the contest was 
close, and the one district in which party 


» regularity was at its peak. \ 


‘ MeNineh did not designate himself as a| Silsbee, Tex., to the extent that they | 


“He not only voted for a Republican 
Representative,” Senator Bailey contin- 
ued, “but he declined to vote for either 
candidate for the Senate.” 

Tells of 1930 Primary 

Senator Bailey pointed out that when 

questioned by the Senate Committee, Mr. 


Democrat. “In his own testimony,” he 
said, “Mr. MeNinch described himself as 
an ‘independent Democrat’. What is an 
independent Democrat? It is a man who 
reserves the right to vote any ticket 
he wishes.” 


Senator Bailey pointed out that the, 


President “has given an office allotted 
by law to a Democrat, who himself does 
not call himself a Democrat.” 

In defining a Democrat, Senator 
Bailey explained that by North Carolina 
law, a voter is required to affirm that 
he is affiliated with the party he wishes 
to support in the primary, and must 
pledge himself in good faith to vote 


for the ticket nominated by that pri-| 


mary. 
Mr, MeNinch, he continued, went into 
the Democratic primary in 1930 which 


‘ nominated its candidates, “and directly 


* 


contrary to the moral obligation of the 
law, voted in the general election for 
candidates for Representatives and re- 
fused to vote for a Senator.” Senator 
Bailey declared that in his opinion Mr. 
MeNinch is “guilty of a breach of faith 
with his party.” 

Mr. MeNinch explained his vote 
against Governor Smith in 1928 on the 
grounds that Governor Smith was a 
“wet,” Senator Bailey said, and yet he 
opposed the Democratic candidate for 
the House in the 1980 election, who was 
personally and politically dry. 

“Do you take the ground,” Senator 
Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, asked, “that 
no person who voted against Smith in 
1928 has a right to term himself a Dem- 
ocrat?” 

Senator Bailey said that he “took no 
such stand.” 

“T have a good deal of sympathy {or 
your resentment against the President 
for making this appointment,” said Sen- 
ator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. “But 
assuming the political impropriety, 
nevertheless there is a serious question 
as to what my duty is after it is done.” 

“The conclusion is unavoidable,” Sen- 
ator Bailey said, “that the President is 
using the appointment to reward a Dem- 
ocrat for going against his party.” 

Asked if he thought there is “any- 
thing to be gained by making an ex- 
ample of Mr. McNinch,” Senator Bailey 
said that his. opposition was not based 
primarily on Mr. McNinch’s bolt in 1928, 
but on his failure .to “eome back” in 
1930. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
asked Senator Bailey if, “aside from po- 
litical considerations,” he had anything 
against Mr, MecNinch’s qualifications. 

Report of Expenditures 

“T can’t say_that there is anything 
for,” Senator Bailey replied, “Mr. Mc- 
Ninch is a ‘poor man’s’ lawyer because 
nobody else would employ him. He would 
never hesitate to acéept a fee from a 
rich man if a rich man would offer to 
retain him.” 


based on the distance scale contempora- 
|neously applicable on like traffie from 
points in Texas to Galveston and Hous- 


unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed rates based 


contemporaneously maintained on like 
| traffic from points in Texas to Houston 
'and Galveston; 


(2) The rates on cotton, in carloads, | 


from points in Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
|sas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and from 
| points in Louisiana more than 210 miles 


MeNinch’s political activities in |from Port Arthur, to Port Arthur for ex- 
t or coastwise movement are, and for | 


| por e, ani 
ithe future will be, unduly prejudicial to 


ceed the rates contemporaneously in ef- 
| fect on like traffic from the same points 
|of origin to Galveston and Houston; 

(3) The rates on cotton, in carloads, 
from points in Louisiana not more dis- 
|tant than 210 miles from Port Arthur, to 
| Port Arthur for export or coastwise 
; movement are, arid for the future will be, 
junduly prejudicial to the extent that 
rates to Port Arthur exceed or may ex- 
ceed rates which are or may be the same 


}amounts under those from the same} 


| points of origin to Galveston or Houston 
| as would result by application to all three 
|ports of the distance scale of rates con- 
| temporaneously applied on the same com- 
|modity from Texas points to Galveston 
jand Houston; 


'Carload Schedules 


| Affecting Cotton 

(4) The failure and refusal of defend- 
ants to maintain on cotton, in carloads, 
from Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
| homa, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas 


\ieges as intermediate points as — 
|maintained at such intermediate points 


| ovigi 
| City, 





forest products taking rates made with 
relation thereto, from the points of origin 
listed below to Port Arthur for export or 


from points in Texas within 210 miles of | 


on the distance scale, similarly applied, | 


the extent that they exceed or may ex-} 


i ae eg 


THE 


UNITED STATE 


wy 


Postal Service 


: | 

I. C. C. Prescribes New Schedules Placing Port Arthur on| 

Competitive Footing With Other Points, Grant- 
ing Plea of Civic Agency 


from the same points of origin to Beau- | 
mont; \ 


(b) From all other points on the Atchi-; 
| son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and wey 
| Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway in |} 
| ouisiana and Texas to the extent that4 
| they exceed or may exceed the rates con- ; 
| temporaneously maintained on like traffic | 
from the same points of origin to Beau- | 
mont; 


(c) From points on the Gulf Coast 
| Lines in. Texas and in Louisiana east of 
Eunice to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed the rates contemporaneously | 
maintained on like traffic from the saine | 
points of origin to Galveston, Houston, 
Texas City, Beaumont and Orange, Tex. | 

(d) From points on the Gulf Coast | 
Lines in Louisiana, Eunice and west, to | 
the extent that they exceed or may ex- 
| ceed by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds | 
the rates contemporaneously maintained | 
on like traffic from the same points of 
origin to Beaumont and Orange; 


(e) From Lake Arthur, La., to the ex- 
tent that it exceeds or may exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from Lake Arthur to Galves- 
ton, Houston and Texas City; 


(f) From points in Louisiana on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad from Columbia 
|north to the extent that they exceed or | 
may exceed the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from the same | 
| points of origin to Beaumont; 

! (g) From points on the Red River &| 
| Gulf Railroad to the extent that they ex- | 
ceed or may exceed the rates contempo- | 
raneously maintained on like traffic from | 
same points or origin to New Orleans, 

a.; 

(6) The rates on imported bags and | 
bagging, in carloads, from Beaumont and | 
Orange to Port Arthur, and from Port | 
Arthur to Galveston, Houston'and Texas | 
| City, are, and for the future will be, un- | 
|duly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed the rates contempo- | 
| raneously maintained on like traffic in the! 

reverse direction; 

(7) That rates on imported bags and | 

bagging, in carloads, from Port Arthur 
\to Cleveland, Livingston, Lufkin, Nacog- 
|doches and Timpson, Tex., are, and for 
| the future will be, unduly prejudicial to 


t 
' 
| 


| 


| Texas City to the same destinations, and | 


Orange; 

| (8) The rates on clean, 

| brewer's rice, in carloads, from points in 
| Texas on the Southern Pacific and the 


‘House Committee Informed | 


That Vessels for Aircraft, Definite need for State action in a uni- }4922, he added. The fact that. its laws | 
form manner to aid in regulating andjare not 100 per cent uniform does not | 


Are Needed to Improve 
Defense 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 

the Assistant Secretary said, while the 
new carriers will carry 1,434 men, in- 
cluding 151 officers. he capacity for 
ogre will be about the same, he stated, 
ut the old carriers will have more speed, 
more steadiness in rough sea, and some- 
what greater cruising radius. 

Japan has at present 63,500 tons of 
carriers, Mr. Ingalls declared, including 
two ships of 27,000 tons displacement. 
This pair, he observed, are “pretty good 
ships” and carry nearly as many plaies 


}as this country’s 33,000-ton carriers. 


Importance of Aviation 
With the statement that “the aviation 
part of this program to me is most im- 
portant because aviation has profoundly 


{affected warfare,” Admiral Moffett as- 


serted that this building program is the 
only opportunity to increase defensive 
power beyond the strength of other na- 
tions. With the size and number 


“The value of aircraft has not been 


| exaggerated,” Admiral Moffett said. He) 


said he considered that in the next war 
aviation will play an important part and 
that the nation with the superior air 
force will be the victor. 

Explaining his personal preference for 
two fiying-deck cruisers rather than for 


one of this type and a 7,500-ton six: | 
|ineh-gun cruiser, the Admiral pointed 


to Great Britain’s potential superiority 
in aircraft-carrying ships because of her 
merchant marine strength. Great Brit- 
ain has 50 merchant vessels which can 
be turned into aircraft carriers on short 
notice, he explained, but the United 
States has only 14 comparable merchant 
ships. 


Time of Construction 


| Preference should be given the carrier- | 
| building program because of the length| 
|of time required to construct these ships, | 


he said, and the largest possible number 
of landing-deck ships should be pro- 


Great Britain not only has more car- 


on like traffic from the same points of | the rate on like traffic from Port Arthur | riers, but also carriers of varying sizes 
n to Galveston, Houston, and Texas | to Dallas is, and for the future will be, with which to experiment, Admiral Mof- 
Tex., is, and for the future will be,| Unduly prejudicial to the extent that it|fett pointed out. 
unduly preferential of the latter points | exceeds or may exceed the contempora-|to build immediately the maximum of | 
and unduly prejudicial to Port Arthur; | neous rate on like traffic to Dallas from| seven carriers allowed by treaty provi- 

(5) Carload rates on lumber and other | 


If it is not possible 


sions flying-deck cruisers should be built | 
rough, and|in preference to the regulatton six-inch |the De 


cruisers, he said. 
Discussion over the provision in the 


|for coastwise movement are, and for the|San Antonie and Aransas Pass to Port| bill for acquisition of new aircraft to 


future will be, unduly prejudicial to the Arthur for export or coastwise movement | equip ships in the bill and also to equi 


extent below indicated: 


(a) From points on the Gulf, Colorado | prejudicial to the extent that they ex-| Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mil-} 


|& Santa Fe Railway from Kirbyville, 
Tex., to Port Bolivar, Tex., inclusive, and 
|from Milvid, Tex., and points east on the 
jline extending between Somerville and 
xceed or may exceed by more than 2 
|eents per 100 pounds the rates contem- 
!poraneously maintained on like traffic 
| ee 
before the Senate Committee “made it 
a test of his qualifications.” 

Senator Bailey further pointed out that 
ia number of the contributors 
lanti-Smith movement in North Carolina 
‘in 1928, as just disclosed, were from 
men closely affiliated with power inter- 
ests, chiefly the Duke Power Company 
and its associated companies. . Among 
{them he named B. B. Gossett, vice presi- 
ident of the America Trust Company, a 
|depository for the Duke Power Com- 
any, J. M. Morehead, of the Union Car- 
lbide and Carbon Corporation, David H. 
|Blair of the Cannon Mills, and Louis B. 
| Mayer, a “movie magnate” of California. 
| Further, Senator Bailey said, Mr. Mc- 
|Ninch “repeatedly assured” the people 
lof North Carolina during the 1928 cam- 


ie 


} 
} 
| 
| 


paign that he was conducting his anti- | 


Smith campaign “entirely independent” 


i\the recent disclosures show a number of 
|his contri } 
llicans, and their contributions totalled 
| from $12,000 to $15,000. 
| Senator Morrison testified that the ap- 
| pointee is a “man of unquestioned char- 
‘acter and deep religious life.” He has 
‘no connection with any party connected 
| with power interests, “except with me, 
|who through my family am_a_ stock- 
jholder in the Duke Power Company,” 
| continued the Senator. The Duke Power 
|Company, he said, has no { 
'with “the national crowd of power in- 
| terests with which we have been having 
trouble.” He pointed out that the men 
| who direct the power company also are 
in charge of Duke University and hospi- 
tals of the Duke Foundation in the State. 
Mr. MeNinch was a “prime Democrat 
luntil Governor Smith was nominated, 
said Senator Morrison. “However, 


don’t think much of a Democrat that 

ld have an office under Mr. Hoover or 
la Republican administration.” He ex- 
| pressed the view that the naming of 
bipartisan commissions “gives the Pres- 
ident a chance to weaken the faith of 
those on the opposite side. I don’t be- 
lieve it is a statute which will be rightly 
followed. Three good party men are 


|} wou 


named on the President’s side and three | general public by not less than 30 days’| 4, 


very friendly men on the other side” 
Representative Warren in addition, to 
his remarks opposing the confirmation, 
submitted editorials and telegrams from 
North Carolina against the appointment 
of Mr. McNinch. He said editorial ex- 
pression in the State “has been practi- 
cally unanimous that McNinch ought not 
to be confirmed.” 


M 


nthly Stateme 


to the! 


lof any Republican organization, and yet| 


butors were influential Repub- | 


connection | 


nts of Railroad 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


jare, and for the future will be, unduly | 


ceed or may exceed the rates contempo- | 
raneously maintained on like traffic from | 
the same points of origin to Orange; | 

(9) The rate on box lumber and} 
shooks, in carloads, from Paris and Min- | 
eola, Tex., to Port Arthur for export is, | 


and for the future will be, unduly preju-| gram because of the delay 


| fa 


p 
the carrier now building took place when 
ledgeville, Ga., asked why separate leg- 


islation was not requested for this pur- 
pose, 


Delays Involved 


vor a second five-year building pro- 
involved, and 


dicial to the extent that it exceeds or/|the difficulty in having such a measure 


| may exceed the rate contemporaneously | 


passed. He explained that the aircraft 


of | 
jships limited, he said, aircraft are of 
| vital importance. 
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Definite 


( 


Aviation 
Navy Chiefs Ask Uniform State Action Favored 
Is Ordered for Texas Ports Greater Tonnage _ For Regulation of Aeronautics 
In Plane Carriers 


pressed by Delegatés in National Con- 


|promoting American’ aeronautics was 

enerally approved by delegates from 36 
States and Territories in attendance at 
ithe first National Conference on Uni- 
\form Aeronautic Regulatory Legislation, 
held in Washington, Col. Clarence \M. 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics stated orally 
} Dec, 18. 


With legislatures of 42 States conven- 
ing in the next few weeks and likely to 
‘take action along various lines affect- 
ing air commerce, the conference was 
a timely affair, Col. Young said, since 
the interchange of ideas afforded dele- 
}gates opportunity to secure both gen- 
jeral and specific information regarding 
the need for concerted action and uni- 
{form requirements. 

“The conference, preceding the ses- 
ons of many State legislatures, pro- 
|vided a chance for delegates to take 





$1 
;s 


| home such constructive thoughts and im- | 


|pressions as they might gather for the 
|benefit of their Legislatures,” the As- 
|'sistant Secretary declared. 

There was a 

jenforcement of air traffic rules is neces- 
sary, Mr. Young asserted, and the vari- 
‘ous discussions cleared all doubt about 
ithe practical requirements. 
Legal phases of the legislative ques- 
; tions brought out during the first day’s 
'discussions, the Assistant Secretary 
| added, is a subject which must be worked 
out in the several States. 

“The idea was brought out by the 
| discussions that this matter of consti- 


jof transportation 


regarded,” Col. 
| Young stated. 


are 


matter of regulation and enforcement, 


| the Assistant Secretary said. The situ- | 
| ation affecting acts which would author- | 


ize municipalities to acquire and operate 
, airports was not so involved to require 
extended discussion, he said. 


timely,” Mr, Young said, “because it is 
better to arrive at a uniform premise 
at this stage in the development of aero- 


| 

| nautics than to let it drift along inde-| 
| , * ; -? 
to Port Arthur, for export or coastwise | the extent that they exceed or may ex- | vided because the “fleet is not well al. | Pendently and result in difficulty. 


movement, the same concentration privi- | ceed the rates contemporaneously main-/| anced with the number of carriers we 
are | tained on like traffic from Galveston and | have now.” 


Although only 36 States and Terri-| 
by officially- | 
{designated delegates and accredited ob- | 


|tories were represented 
| servers, active cooperation was shown. by 
| 45 States and 58 Territories 
acceptance of invitations to attend, it 
|was said at the Aeronautics Branch. 
| Some States, due to lack of funds, were 
|}unable to send delegates, but will re- 
ceive reports of the conference and send 
rtment expressions of their 
| policy, it was pointed out. 

Proceedings of the conference late in 
the session of Dec. 17 included considera- 
| Hoa of the airport acquisitten problem, 


| sity for uniform field rules. 

| Objection Is Voiced 

'To Reporting Proposal 
te 


Late in the afternoon session of Dec. 


plan of cooperation was vbiced by Wil- 
liam S. Borden, New Jorsey delegate, 
who observed that “a municipality wéuld 
resent being told that all it can do is 


| 


|maintained on like traffic from the same | carriers were included in the bill because | act as an informer.” 


points of origin to Galveston, Houston | 
and Texas City; ' 


| flour between Port Arthur and Galveston | 
and Texas City is, and for the future! 
| will be, unduly prejudicial to the extent | 


jthat it exceeds or may exceed the rate;for the new cruiser was made to pro-| Works, said. 


|econtemporaneously maintained on 
| traffic between Galveston, Houston and 


| Texas City on the one hand, and Beau-|see them in operation to be satisfied|Jr., declared. 


|mont and Orange on the other; | 
| (11) The export rate on petroleum | 
| coke, in carloads, from Wichita Falls and | 


of the delay in having contracts carried 
cut, the need for training of squadrons 


questing an appropriation in the 1983 
budget. 
Selection of 13,800 tons as the size 


}the Admiral disclosed. “I don’t need to 
they are superior to any other cruisers 
we have,” he said in regard to the flying- 
deck cruisers. 


Promulgation of regulations, covering 


| both licensing and operation of air- 


(10) The export rate on flour and arti-| before the ships are finished, and the! craft, and providing as much conformity | 
|cles taking the same rates and on rice/necessity for authorization before re-|as possible with the Air Commerce Act | 


jand Department of Commerce regula- 
jtions is the method employed in Idaho, 
iJ. D. Wood, Commissioner of Public 
Such a move is not the 


like | vide as many landing decks as possible,| controversial “adoption by reference,” 


former Secretary William P,. MacCracken 
Mr. Logan disagreed in 
| regard to the validity of the requirement 
| about licensing, but said that legislation 


| other Texas points taking the same rates |be superior to an eight-inch cruiser of | is valid. 


to Port Arthur is, and for the future will | regulation character because of its abil- | 


Adoption of the traffic rules by refer- 


ke, unduly prejudicial to the extent that!ity to receive planes without stopping | ence was considered in New York, State 


\it exceeds or may exceed the rate con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traf- 
fic from the same points of origin to Gal- 
veston, Houston, Texas City, Beaumont | 
and Orange; | 

(12) The export rate on railroad brake | 
shoes, wheels, and axles from Houston | 
to Port Arthur is, and for the future will | 
be, unduly prejudicial to the extent that | 
'it exceeds or may exceed the rate con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from Houston to Beaumont and Orange; 

(18) The export rate on barley, rice, 
crude borate, and butter from points in 
California to Point Arthur are, and for | 
{the future will be, unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceed or may ex- 
ceed the rates contemporaneously main- 
| tained on 
| points of origin to New Orleans: | 
| It is ordered, That the above-named | 
| defendants, according as they participate | 


jin the transportation, be, and they are 


| desist, on or before Mar. 20, 1931, and| 
|thereafter to abstain, from practicing 
| the undue prejudice found in said report | 
to exist. ; 

It is further ordered, That said de- 
fendants, according as they participate in | 
the transportation, be, and they are} 
nereby, notified and required to estab- | 
| lish, on or before Mar. 20, 1981, upon 
notice to this Commission and to the | 


filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in Section 6 of the Interstate 
‘‘ommerce Act, and thereafter to main- 
tain and apply rates which will prevent 
jand avoid the aforesaid undue prejudice | 
tound in said report to exist. 

And it is further ordered, That this 
order shall continue in force until the 
further order of the Commission. 


| 


Rae 


enues and Expe 


and the extra number of planes carried. 


Decisions in Radio Cases 
By Federal Commission 
(Continued from Page 8.] 


Calif., construction permit for 
500 w.; police service. 

Aircraft Radio Corporation, renewal of 
experimental aircraft license for 3,256, 6,- 
425 ke., 10 w. 

Press Wireless, Inc., Denver, Colo., con- 
struction permit for new station on 194 ke., 
10 kw. 

Shortwave & Television Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass., new construction permit for 
1,604 ke., 500 w.; visual broadcasting. 

WHL, The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


like traffic from the same| P#8"Y: Altoona, Pa., renewal of limited com- | 


mercial license for 257 ke., 100 w. 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near Brooks- 


ville, Pa., new construction permit for 3,160 | 


ke., 400 w. 
W3XE, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 


» | hereby, notified and required to cease and | Baltimore, Md., renewal of experimental li- 


cense for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, - 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,800 ke., 500 w. 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Inc., Sayville, N. Y., modification of 
coastal license to replace VT transmitter 
from type CM-2176 to type AM-5901-B. 

KSA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., 

Wash., construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,200, 
460, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 
16,900, 11,200, 22,160 ke., 1.5 kw. 
WPDN, City of Auburn, New York, modi- 
ation of construction permit for exten- 
sion of completion date to Apr. 8, 1931. 

WOZ, American 


Co.,: Richmond, N; Y., modification of con- 


struction permit for extension of comple- 


tion, date to Apr, 1, 1982. 


KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of Oahu, | 


T. H., license to cover con- 
struction permit for 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 
22,100, 4,116, 6,515; 8,630, 11,020, 
11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1.5 kw. 


+ =e, 


Kaena Point, 


nses 


1,712 kc., | 


Edmonds, 


Telephone & Telegraph | 


11,080, | 


Senator J. Griswold Webb advised, but) 


| following an adverse ruling by the At- 
'torney General the State adopted Fed- 
eral rules specifically. This State has 
;an. excellent State constabulary well 
j trained in enforcement of aeronautic 
lawsyhe added. 

Déscription of the “curious situation” 
in New York, under which New York 
|City has a separate and more stringent 
| set of regulations, was then described by 
|Senator Webb. These regulations are 
enforced by citv policy, he said. 

Mr. John M. Vorys, of Ohio. questioned 
the power of the municipality to take 
such action and said there are many 


jexamples of cities with ordinances which ' 


jmay or may not be uniform and have 
been enacted without due regard to their 
|constitutionality. Mr. MacCracken said 
the minimum altitude requirement of 
this code was higher than that of the 
Federal regulations, but that only warn- 
ings had been given so far for violations 
of the municipal rules. 

Explanation of the policy in effect in 
|Connecticut was given by Leonard S. 
Horner, delegate from that State who 
said he wished to correct a wrong im- 
pression and answer “mild criticism.” 

Connecticut was one of the first States 
{to recognize that air transportation 


}acted first: in this matter in 1911. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


} 


| made public on Dec, 18 decisions in rate 


/eases which are summarized as follows: | 
| No, 17854 and related cases.—lola Cement | 


| delays...give wings to your words. 


Mills Traffic Association et al. v. Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 


definite belief that local | 


tutionality may be brought up in a new! 
{way when all phases of this new mode | 


Principal interest was shown in the} 


“Fundamentally this conference was | 


by their | 


imposition of gasoline taxes, and neces- | 


ference, Col. Young Announces 


}mean that Connecticut is not supporting 
the. efferts of the conference, he ex- 


| hel 
ante 


| confidence. 
|} “Mr. Horner recommended education 
jabout the best laws and what laws: are 
|in operation. He recommended the ap- 
pointment by Col. Young of a committee 
of “ait-informed men” to educate the 
| States, interpret laws and changes, and 
jnotify States in their districts. 
Commissioner Knox supplemented Mr. 
Horner’s explanation and advised the es- 


the..game” through insuring the 
of the public and inspiring public 


tablishment of reciprocity between States | 


| similar to the agreements between States 
| on motor vehicle legislation and enforce- 
;ment. He added that airport enabling 
acts, zoning of airports, and State con- 
| trol of intrastate commerce were desir- 
able. 

Confirmation of the need of educa- 
tional work among enforcement officers 
was given by Major Reed Landis, IIli- 
nois delegate, who said in that State 


schools were organized for the instruc- | 


other enforcement officers. 
necessity for supervision, however, to see 


| that continued effort was made and that | 


there were frequent periods of lax en- 


| forcement until a flagrant violation took ! 


| place. 


| A plea for uniform legisiation, not only 


j}among Siates, but also in all nations of | 


| the world, was made by Col. Charles A. 
| Lindbergh, technical advisor to the De- 
| partment of Commerce, Col. Lindbergh 
also predicted that thought of an over- 
night mail service between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts is not “too visionary.” 

“Aircraft operation must be made as 
simple as possible,” the trans-Atlantic 
flier declared. “It is important that laws 
do not make operation too difficult. I: is 
of the utmost importance to devote every 
effort to making the airplane as impor- 
tant a mode of travel as the automobile.” 


| Municipalities Termed 
Liable for Operations 


Questions about the liability of mu- 
nicipalities oeeretes, airports were 
raised when Amzi G. Barber of Alabama 
|asked for information about the situa- 
tion. He asked if operation is a “gov- 
ernment function.” 

Municipalities are liable, both Edgar 
Allen Poe Jr., of Maryland, and 
Cuthell declared. Mr. Poe said opera- 
tion of an airport is not a government 
function unless specifically designated 





erating for gain. Mr. Cuthell added 
“the Government has stooped to trade 
and is liable.” 

Licensing of airports by States was 
suggested by Mr. V 
information about preventing unneces- 





laces which are not airports. 


| 


itcairm, Aeronautical Chamber delegate, 


lained,.and the motive is. “to honestly | 


tion of local police officers, sheriffs, and | 
There was | 


Mr. | 


and that such municipalities are “op-| 


‘Volume of Mail 
For Holidays Is 


Approval of Local Enforcement of Air Traffic Ex- Well Maintain 


‘Postal Executive Asserts. 
That Business Is Nearer 
| Normal Than for Any 
' Month This. Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the 22nd or 23rd of the month. It is 
‘this practice that hampers ravid expedi- 
tion of holiday mail deliveries. Ssti- 
|mates are that the average American 
icity of 500,000 people, during the week 
preceding Christmas will give to the pos- 
‘tal service for delivery, from 4,000,000 
to 6.099,000 Christmas creetings. 

On a national basis, mailing of holiday 
greetings during the week before Christ- 
;}mas achieves enormous proportions. 
However, the mailing of greeting cards 
in the smaller communities and rural dis- 
tricts is not carried on to as great an 
extent as it is in the urban areas. 

The postal force throughout the coun- 

try has been increased to handle the 
holiday trade by about 200,000 persons 
this year, covering a period of 10 days 
with employment averaging five days 
per man. The maximum employment of 
| temporary help will be around the 22nd 
jand 28rd. 
Heavy delivery of holiday mail often 
| continues until the 26th, 27th and even 
| the 28th because of delayed mail. Trains 
| may be slowed up because of bad weather 
and heavy snows. If the weather is 
good, the Post Office Department is quite 
successful in delivering before Christmas 
all mail which is received before the 
{evening of Dec. 23, with the exception 
‘of greeting cards. 

When the post offices are burdened with 
large quantities of mail around Christ- 
;mas time, preference in delivery is given, 
ito business mail as far as possible. The 
business mail is separated from the 
Christmas mail and every effort is put 
forth to give it normal service. 

The Post Office Department’s dead let- 
{ter force must be increased by about 50 
|per cent for the six weeks following the 
Christmas mailing season to handle the 
large quantity of undeliverable mail that 
is always received. 

There is a larger percentage of Christ- 
|mas mail that cannot be delivered than 
{other kinds of mail, chiefly due to the 
tact that return addresses are seldom 
|placed on Christmas cards. This is in 
addition to wrong addresses. 


Railroad Would Abandon 
| Line Established in 1827 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
. Harrisburg, Dec. 18. 
The Delaware & Hudson Railroad has 
{applied to the Public Service Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon the rail- 
| road line between Honesdale and Racket 


} 


orys who asked for! Brook, which includes the section over 


{which vre first steam locomotive was 


sary liability and stopping the use of | operated. 
Harold | 


The iine was opened in 1827, the peti- 


| tion states, and the first locomotive 


!observed that the law in some States| moved over the rails on Aug. 8, 1829. 


‘makes the aviator responsible for every- |The compan 


thing he flies over.” 
A request for Federal legislation and 


| 


Admiral Moffett declared he did not! 17 objection to the reporting agency | enforcement as far as possible was mede | 


y however, asserts that it 
is not possible to make continued op- 
; eration profitable. 


{on behalf of “sparsely-populated States” | fees, and to extend police powers bee 
\by Pearce Rodey of New Mexico. The} yond city limits. ' 
thajority of air traffic in those States) Mr. MacCracken pointed out that care. 
is interstate in character, he pointed out.|ful consideration should be given the 


He asked that States authorize certain; matter of zoning and warned that air- 


officers to classify airports by the use! 
; of a rating method similar to that em- 
ployed by the Department of Commerce, 
and prohibit the use of any land for} 
landing except when specifically desig- 
nated for such purpose. 

Extension to private airports of writs 
of public necessity was suggested by | 
Maj. Landis, who said such action should | 
provide the State with the right to con-| 
demn land, and zone the approaches to 
| guarantee air rights. Private purchase 


|of land for well-located airports is diffi- 


The flying-deck ship will| authorizing promulgation of regulations cult, he added. 


| Sample Enabling Act 


Outlined by Col. Young 


| The Department’s Sample Enabling 
| Act was outlined by Col. Young and 

commended by Mr. Cuthell and former 
| Secretary MacCracken. 

This legislation, Col. Young said, au- 
'thorizes municipalities to acquire and 
joperate airports within and without 
their political boundaries, to condemn 
|land, to appropriate money and issue 
| bonds, to secure air rights over adjacent 
| properties by easements, to delegate au- 
thority for operating the airports, to 


adopt uiform field rules and establish! 


ct 


| 


Always use 


ports in use at present are liable to 
become tinpractionse. Zoning should be 
separate from the Enabling Act, how- 
ever, he advised. 

The liability phase is disposed of in 


;such an act, Mr. Cutheil declared, but 


the law might well make the munici- 
pality responsible and should provide 
the right of action against a munici- 
pality. 

Mr. Cuthell repeated Mr. MacCracken’s 
} plea for consideration of zoning, citing 
;a recent decision by an Ohio court to the 
effect that airplanes must not fly below 
500 feet over surrounding property. 

Objection to a State tax on gasoline 
was entered by John Leavell, Oklahoma 
delegate, who said there is much variety 
jin this matter. Some States rebate taxes 
| when the gasoline is used in aircraft, he 
| said, while others make no such exemp- 
tion. Several delegates entered addi- 
tional objections. 

The Department of Commerce, in @ 
statenient departing the conference, de- 
clared that “crystallization of thought” 
upon uniform legislation and “an inter- 
change of ideas as to methods of ace 
complishing uniformity” were the prine 
cipal accomplishments of the conference, 





| RCA 
RADIOGRAMS 


For Extra Speed and Accuracy 


eventually would result, he declared, ay 
e 
|present legislation was first enacted in 


Place your business within instant 


touch with the entire world...by 
RCA RADIOGRAM. Direct circuits 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, Central 
and South America, the West Indies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission , 


and Australasia. 


No relays...no 


1. Rates on cement, in carloads, from Iola | 

and Bonner Springs, Kans., to destinations | 

October Ten Months in scale-II territory in Missouri found not 
1930 1929 1930 1929 unreasonable. 2. ates on cement, in car- 

1,496,270 1,846,497 14,006,070 16,191,075 | loads, from Iolg, Bonner Springs, Chanute, 
164,203 238,469 2,374,669 2,909,949] Mildred, Humboldt, Independence, and 

1,809,107 2,805,631 18,141,086 21,194,133 | Fredonia, Kans., to destination in se¢ale-IT] | 
124.917 305.151 1.948134 9'963'810 territory in Missouri lying south of the line! 
ain eat ate te. snack eon | described in the report found not unreason- 
215,545 400,188 38,059,132 5 
215, ’ 8,059,132 3,695,027 | sole. 3. Rates on cement, in carloads, from 
675,262 796,795 17,208,368 7,789,801 | 

1,658,500 


a the foregoing points of origin to destina- 
1,173,039 8,831,129 16,145,281 | tions in scale-IIl territory ine Missoutt lying 
636,068 647,131 4,309,957 
154,676 


5,048,852 | on or north of the line described in the re- 
147,563 1,207,690 1,334,428 | port found unreasonable for the future, but 
B15 418 7,626 7,129 | rates from Fredonia, Humboldt, and Mildred 
488,190 492,087 3,094,641 3,707,295 to those destinations found not unreasonab!e 
493,409 500,770 3,157,519 
1,944.58 


3.797.106 | in gy pee 4. Rates on cement, in car- 
1,944.40 1,944.40 1,944,58 | oads, from the foregoing points of origin | 
64.8 719 76.2 


76.2 | [Continued on Page 10, Colunn 4.] 


Continuing his statement of protest, | 
Senator Bailey referred to Mr. MeNinch’s | 
failure to file a report of his receipts | Tas 
and expenditures during the 1928 cam- | Freight revenue 
paign. pursuant to North Carolina law. | Passenger revenne . 
“Instead of complying with the law and | Total oper, rev. , 
filing a preliminary report before the | Maintenance of way 
election, he said that he would disclose | Maintenance of equipment. . 
the figures after the election, and after | ransportation expenses. .. 
the election he refused to do so notwith-| Total expenses incl. other... 
standing the demand of the State At-| Net from railroad . 
torney General. 
These facts, 
“throw light on the type of the man’s 
clgracter.” Net after rents......... 
he report in quetsion, he said, was | Aver, miles operated....... 
never made public until discussion of it |! Operating ratio........... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
October Ten Months 
1980 1930 1929 
1,451,690 17,142,451 20,677,208 
27 2,471 220 
1,618,876 18,933,792 22,725,865 
220,510 2,263,571 2,151,416 
383,659 8,207,447 8,509,685 
651,398 7,196,816 7,693,261 
1,274,872 13,857,527 14,026,521 
344,004 5,576,265 8,699,344 
29,764 1,161,077 1,842,701 
23 143 289 
244,217 4,415,045 7,356,354 
118,362 2,799,949 5,343,121 
4 3 452.91 453,09 
70.5 61.7 


Central of Georgia Ry. 


1929 
1,989,470 
49 


2,198,665 
249,740 
93,416 
779,423 
1,192,155 
1,006,410 
166,526 

9 


~ 
* 
Mark your messages Via RCA 


Quickest way to all the 
world and to ships at sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of America 
1112 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Telephone DEcatur 2600 


| Taxes , 

Senator , Bailey said, | Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... a 

Net after taxes, etc....... 839,882 

635,770 
453.23 


54.2 


®, 
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a 


of branch, chain’ and group 
cr is the United States as of June 
80, 1930, rs in the December Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin. It shows that dur- 
fng the: six months ending on that date, 
the number of. branch banking systems 
jn this country decreased by five and 
the number of group systems increased 
by one. There were 289 group systems 
in existence at the end of the period, 
with 12 new ones organized and 11 elimi- 
nated through suspensions, mergers and 

like. 
wae the end of June, the study shows, 
there were 27,470 banking offices in the 
United States, of which 21,028 were! 
independent single-office banks, 817 were 
head offices of banks operating one or) 
more branches, 3,618 were branch offices, | 
and 2,007 represented > banks 
belonging to groups or chains. 
my eotlew of branch, chain and group 
n full text: 


nking follows i : 
mee ations of the Board covering 
branch, chain, and group banking de- 
velopments to June 30, 1930, are pre- 
sented in detail in this issue of the Bul- 
letin, indicating changes during the first 
half of the year as well as over longer 
periods of time. They“ give, by States, 
statistics of banks and banking offices 
affiliated in branch, chain, and group 
systems, as well as the number of in- 
dependent unit banks, and include re- 
vised figures with respect to groups and 
chains for June and December, 1929. 

During the six months ending June 
$0, 1930, the number of branch banking 
systems in the United States decreased 
by five and the number of group’ sys- 
tems increased by one,-while the num- 
ber of banking offices embraced in branch 
and group systems increased by 130, re- 
flecting an increase of 66 offices in branch 
systems and of 64 single-office banks in 
group systems. At the end of June there 
were 27,470 banking offices in the 
United States, of which 2i,028 were in-| 
dependent single-office banks, 817 were) 
head offices of banks operating one or | 
more branches, 3,618 were branch offices, | 


ber of Banks in United States | 
Declines 5,144 in 6-month Period 
nch Systems Decrease by 


ranch Syste 
Organizations Gain by One, According to 
fee. Federal Reserve Survey 





and 2,007 represented single-office banks 
belonging to groups or chains. Details | 
jn this respect are summarized in the | 
following table: 
NumpBer oF BANKING OFFICES IN_ AND Ovrt- | 

sipe OF BRANCH AND GROUP SYSTEMS | 
June 30, Dec. 31, 
1930 1929" | 
427,470 28,177 
23,055 


Banking offices—total 
Single-office banks 
Banks operating branches 
(head offices) 
Branches ... 
Banking offices 
total 
Sirgle-office banks . 
Banks operating 
branches (head offices) 
Branches 
Banking offices 
groups—total 35 
iSingle-office banks .... * 
Benks operating 
branches (head offices) 
Meenas. .~ ss, /-5---- 
i 
*Revised figures. 
+Representing 23,852 banks: on Dec. 
1929, there were 24,630 banks. 
¢Independent single-office banks. 


Number of Banks 


In Nation Decreases 
During the six-year period ending with 
June 30, 1930, a decrease of 5,144 oc- 
curred in the number of banks in the 
United States, accompanied by a smaller 
decrease—3,819—in the number of bank- 
ing offices, the difference being accounted 
for by an increase of 1,325 in branches. 
The group of 22 States in which the 
establishment of branches is now pro- 
hibited lost 3,051 banking offices, nearly 
one-fifth of those in existence at the be- 
ginning of the six-year period. 
In the area where state-wide branch 
banking is permitted, banking offices de- 
_ereased by 287, or about one-twelfth— 
reflecting a decrease of 760 banks offset 
in part by an increase of 473 in branches. 
On the other hand, the group of States, 
in which branches are restricted as to 
location showed a net increase in bank- 
ing offices of 262, resulting from an in- 
crease of 860 branches, offset in part by 
a. decrease of 598 in the number of 
banks. 
Metropolitan: branches.—Of the 3,618 


in groups— 


1 992 | 


1,} 
| 


9 
v 


branch offices in the country in June, a} 


Jarge majority—2,898—were located in 


the home-office city or county and a; 


minority—720—were located outside the 
home city and county—California ac- 
counting for 451, South Carolina for 
58, North Carolina fog 46. The number 
of branch offices outside the home city 


Five While Group 


conffhing their branch activity to the 
city, had among them nearly 1,000 
branches, and of the nearly 900 branches 
operated bv 16 large systems whose 
branch activities were not so limited, 
more than one-fourth were within the 
home-office city. 


Thirty-two New 


Branch Bank Systems 


Branch systems—The net decrease of | 
five during the first half of 1930 in the 
number of banks operating branches re- | 
sulted from a gross loss of 39, offset | 
in part by 32 new branch systems. Twelve 
branch-operating banks suspended dur- | 
ing the half year and 20 merged with 
other banks. While 151 new branches | 
were reported, these were partially off- 
set in number by 60 discontinued and 22 


| suspended with their parent offices, and | 


of the gross increase 89 were de novo 
branches and 62 represented banks con- 
verted into branches. 
Number of branch systems: 
Dec. 31, 1929 
Increases— 
New branch systems 
Suspended branch systems 
reopened 


Decreases through— 
Merger with other banks .. 
Suspensions 
Discontinuance of branches 


|'C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60 
| Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87 


June 30, 1930 .........% eens Teues 


Number of branches: 
Dec. 31, 1929 
Increases— 
De novo branches 
Banks converted 
branches 
Resumption following sus- 
pension 


Decreases— 
Discontinued 
Suspended (with. suspension 
of parent bank) 
—82 


June 30, 1930 .. 3,618 

Principal Branch-banking States.—At 
the end of June, 1930, branches were in 
operation in 30 States and the District | 
of Columbia—1,308 in the nine States; 
and the District of Columbia which per- 
mit state-wide branch banking, 2,257 in 
lishment of branches to the home city 
of the parent bank or territory nearly | 


|contiguous thereto, 52 in eight States 


in which the further extension of 


|branch banking is prohibited by State | 
‘law, and ope in the State cf New Hamp-| 
' shire 
3| State law regarding branch banking. 


where there is no provision in| 


Two-thirds of the 3,615 branches in! 


|operation in June were located in five 
| States—California, New York, Michigan, | 
| Ohio, 
\than 100 branches were in operation | 


and Pennsylvania—while more} 


in each of four other States, Massachu- | 


oo | setts, New Jersey, Louisiana, and Mary- 


land. 
Operations of Most 
Of Systems Limited 


Size of Branch Banking Systems, ete. 
—A large majority of the banks op- 
erating branches in June were operating 
only one or two branches each. Of the 
817 banks operating branches, 443, or 
more than ‘one-half, were operating only 
one branch each, 144 were operating 
two, and 132 were operating three to 
five branches each. | 

Of the 1,148 branches located outside | 
the home city of the parent bank, 634 | 
were located in places of less than 2,500 | 
population; 144 in places of 2,500 to 5,- | 
000; 92 in places of 5,000 to 10,000; and | 
278 im places of over 10,000. The 278} 
outside branches located in places of | 
over 10,000 population 


systems with head offices in Los Ange- | 
les and San Francisco operating branches | 
in other large cities of the State, The | 
number of outside branches located in} 
places of less than 2,500 increased by | 
22 in the period from December, 1929, | 
to June, 1930. | 

Two-thirds of the branches in opera- | 
tion in June were offices which had been | 
established de novo as branches, the re- | 
maining branches representing largely | 
conversions of independent banks into | 
brariches, although in some instances the | 
method of establishment was not ascer- 
tained. In the recent six months’ period 
the number of de novo branches increased 
by 31, and the number of branches rep- 


|pesenting conversions of banks increased 
iby 43. | 
Of the 817 banks in June which were > 


| Buff Roch&Pitts Rv ens 4148°57 
| Cent of Ga Ry cons 5s °45..... 


C & O Ry ref & imp A 4%s '93 


| Ch Un Sta gu 5s °44 


| Gt 


K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 
Kan C Term Ry ist gu 4s ’60 


represented | } 
largely branches of State-wide California | } 


_\ Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


. The State of New York: New York, Dec. 18 
The following information relates to transactions on 


the New York Stock Exchange in secu 


| banks in the States of New York, Cali 
| Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
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Which T 
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bedeg 
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Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s 37 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s 47... 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF..... 
Amer T & T ev 4%s °33 (exp’d) 
Amer T & T deb 5%s ’43 SF... 
AT & SF gen 4s '95............ abedeg 
AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 95 ab 
AT & SF cv deb 4%s ‘48 ab 
ist 4s d July 1 °48 abed 
Ist. 5s d July 1 °48 abed 
ref & gen A 5s ’95 abed 
ref gen C 6s ’95 abed 
ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abed 

& O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50... 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s “43 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s *48...... 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s '60 abede 
Bkin Brgh Gas g & r A 5s ’67.. abcf 
Bklin Edison gen A 5s °49. . abedef 


ry 


& 0 
& 0 
& 0 
&O 
&0O 


noo 


e 
abedefg 
abcde 


CN 
>N 
>N 
>N 
~N 

CN 


Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’54 
Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’57 
Ry Gvt gty 4\%s °55 
Ry Gvt gty 4%4s 68 
Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69 
Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69 


co to 


ng bo 


C of G Ry Md GaAtDv Ist 5s '47 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 49 abcf 
abcf 
abedeg 
edg 
abed 
abed 

ab 
abedeg - 
abed 
abd 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abf 

ab 

abdf 
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abed 
abd 
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abf 
abcf 
abef 
abd 


abedefg 
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KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50...... . abd 

LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 abcdeg 

Leh Val Ry NY ist 4%s °40... abedfg 

Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s’65 abcdefg 

Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44.. d 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51..... 

Louis G & E 1st & r 5s A ’52.. 

L & N RR unif 4s ’40... 
Ist & r 444s C 2 


ww 


Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s 
C & O Ry gen 4%s '92 
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Ry ref & imp B 4%gs '95 
r & Q RR gen 4s '58.... 
‘h Bur & Q RR ist & r 5s A 71 
SI&L RR ist&g 6s B d Mayl ’66 
& NW Ry gen 3%s ’87.... 
[&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 
S&NW R ist&r 4%s d My 1 2037 
Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.. 
Rk Is & P 1st & r 4s '34... 
U Sta gu Ist 4%s A ’63.... 
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Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A ’93 
CCC&StL r & imp 5s D ’63.... 
CCC&StL r & imp 4%s E 77.. 
Clev&Mar Ry 1st gu 4%s 35 SF 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B 73 SF 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 444s C 77.. 
Col & So Ry r & ext 44s °35.. 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s "43 SF 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s 33 

Det Ed ist&r 5s A ’40 due Jul 1 
Det Ed Istér 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.. 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4's a 
Ed El Ill Bkin tst cons 4s °39.. 
Elg Jol & East Ry ist 5s ’41.. 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36. 

Nor Ry gen 5tgs B ’ 
Nor Ry gen 5s C 7 

Nor Ry 4%s D ’76 

Nor Ry gen 4%s E 77... 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4\%s ’61.. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. 
Hock Val Ry ist cons4%s ’99 SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37.... 
Till Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.... 
IC RRC StL&N J Ast r4%sC’63 
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Pac R : 
Pace RR Ist & r 5s F "77. 
I & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 
Jash Chat&StL Ry ist 4s A ’78 
Eng T & T ist 5s A 
Eng T & T 1st 4%s B ’61... 
Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s B 55 
Orl Term Ist 4s ’53...... 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98.. 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934.... 


iO 
o 
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Changes in Status 
ackialees. 


State Banks 


California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Canadian Bank 
of Commerce (California), San Francisco, 
authorized to open branch office in Los 
Angeles. .Bank of Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
closed by order of Superintendent of 


Banks. : 3 
Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Banking Com- 


and county increased during the half|operating branches 165 were national! missioner, has announced: Farmers State 


year by 28. 

Twenty-five large banks in the cities 
of New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, and New Or- 
leans, each with 18 or more branches, 


“The word “group” is used in the text of 
this article to include chains as well. Three 
types of chain or group systems have been 


reported, which may be characterized with | 


reference to the controlling agency, as 
follows: 

(1) Instances where control is exercised 
by a holding corporation, which has usually 
been formed by interests connected with 
one or more of the principal banks belong- 
ing to the system. 

(2) Instances where control is exercised 
by the principal bank of the system, either 


through direct ownership of stock by the} 


bank, or through ownership by the stock- 
holders or directors of the bank. 

(3) Instances of ownership of controlling 
or substantial interest in a number of 
banks by an individual, family, or group 
of individuals. 

Recent developments have been conspic- 


wously of the first and second types, and | 


these developments, commonly utilizing 


holding companies as controlling agencies, | 


banks with 1,041 branches, 169 were 


| State member banks with 1,308 branches, 
}and the balance nonmember State banks 
|(ineluding mutual savings and private 


institutions) with 1,269 branches. 


Group systems.—The net increase in 
the number of groups during the half 


| year was only one, with 289 in existence 


at the end of the period. New groups 
were created to the number of 12, but 


| suspensions, mergers, etc., accounted for 


the disappearance of 11 groups. The 


movement as a whole gained 79 banks, the | 


accession of 180 new banks being offset 
|in part by losses from mergers, suspen- 
sions, and the like. 
Number of groups: 
Dec. 31, 1929 
Increases—new groups .. 
Decreases through 
*Suspensions 
*+Mergers shoeeke 
7Sales and withdrawals .. 


June 30, 1930 .... 


| Number of constituent banks: 


| at 


Bank of Sherburn, Sherburn, charter is- 
sued. American State Bank, Ranier, volun- 
tary liquidation completed, depositors and 
creditors paid in full, charter surrendered 
and canceled. 

Missouri: C. E. French, Finance Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Bank of Silex, Silex, 
closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
'tendent of Banks, has announced, State 
Bank of Binghamton, Binghamton, closed. 
| Utah: Walter H. Hadlock, Bank Commis- 
|sioner, has announced: Columbia Trust 

| Company, Salt Lake City, closed. 

aie caieerinieeienametienendnrnianatimeanndneaaereamenttatnn ety 
banking codes, the area within which 
these developments have. been more con- 
| siderable in extent is composed largely 
States which have prohibited the 
e&ktablishment of branch-banking offices 
either by statute or by administrative 
policy, as, for example, in Minnesota, 
| North Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Developments of 
|this character have, however, by no 
| means been restricted to these States, as 
groups have shown very considerable de- 
_velopments in certain other States, par- 
ticularly in several which have restricted 


Exchangé, which are eligible for investment by savings 


hou- 
Legal cands High 
6 
17 


PAN wo wer 


"Bonk Nagilation 


New York Market Quotations *« 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute of regulation, for savings bank investment: New 

_ York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g- 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High! Low 
abedeg 104% 1045 
abedeg 185 18% 
abed 100% 100% 
abed 100 9914 
abed 87 83% 
abd 9912 99% 
abd 103% 103% 
abedf 113% 113% 
abedf 105 105 
abedef _ ta = 

d . 3 
abcde 102% 102 
abed 471% © 111 
NY Tel ref 6s A abcde 106 105% 
N & W Ry Div 1st & gen 4s ‘44 ab 96 96 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... abedeg 93 91 
N P Ry gen 8s 2047 SF d Jan 1 :bcdeg 66 66 
N yr &imp 4s A 2047.. abedeg 96 9514 
N r & imp 6s B 2047.... abedeg 10944. 109% | 
N r & imp 5s C 2047.... abedeg 101 101 
| N r & imp 5s D 2047.... abecdeg 101 101 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41... df 102 101% 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 714s A '46 df 110%: 110% 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B '47.. df 111% 111% 
PacG&Eg & r 58 A '42.... bde 10213 - 102 
P O&D RR ist&r gu 4%s A 77 ab 97 97 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s '48.... abcdeg 98% 98% 
Penn RR cons 4's ’60 abcdeg 103% 103% 
Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65....... ubedeg 100% 994% 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68.... 106%, 106% % | 
Penn RR secured 6%s '36 108 107% 
Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56.... 10143 101 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56.... 91% 90 
Pere Marq;Ry Ist 434s C ’80.. 97 96% 
Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s '43 11045 1104 LS | 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s ’67 SF... 99% 99% ¥ 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 4%s J’64 102 101 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A '70 104% 104% 
Pt Art Can & Dk 1st gu 6s A’53 99 92 
PSE&GofN J Ist & r 5s'65 104% 10456 
Read gen & r 444s A ’97 99% 99 
Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46 106 106 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s’34 98% 98% 
StL P&NW Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’48 101% 101% 
StL & S F Ry gen 5s ’31.... 100% 100% 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.>... 82% 81% 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50...... ‘abd 95% 95% 
StL.S F Ry cons 444s A ’78.... abd 16 
StP K C ShL RR Ist 4%s ’41.. abf 94 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A "72 abf 107 
San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist4s’43 91% 
So Bell T & T 1st 5s ’41 SF.... 103 42 
; So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68. 93% 
3 Pac 40 yr Ser’29 (ww) 4%s’69 95% 
S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 d Aug 1.. 8814 
Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A 77. 3 98 
Pac San F Term 4s ’50...... 92 
|} S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55...... abedefg 94 
2 | So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94 abed 1041, 
= | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ‘56.. 21, 
So Ry dev & gen 644s A "56 112% 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56.... 108% 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 416s ’51 979 
SW Bell T lst & r 5s ’54..... 104% 
| Tenn E P Ist & r 6s ’47 SF.... 105% 
Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B 77.... 9544 
Tex & P Ry Louis Div Ist 5s '31 100 
Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... 90 
|} Union El] LEP Mo ré&ext 5s '33 101 
| UnPacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’47 9745 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Jul 92 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%%s ’67.... 99 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ” 9014 
Utica G & Er ext 5s 57 108% 
Va Ry ist 5s A 101% 
Va Ry list 4%s B 9815 
Wabash RRr & gen 5s B 76... 88 
Wabash RRr & gen 4s C "78 7 
~Wabash RRy & gen 5s D ’80.. 8715 
West El deb 5s 104% 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52.... 16 
West Mary RR ist&r 5%s A 77 90% 
W Penn Pow ist 5s E 63 102 
WShore RR ist 4s 2361 88 


rities li on that 
fornia, Connecticut, 
Vermont—the only 


NYC&HRréimp5sC2013(N Y C) 
NYC&HR Lake Sh col 3%s '98 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg)’31 
NYC&StL RR r514sA'74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m4%4sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 444s A ’58.... 
| NY Conn RR ist 5s B ’53 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%¢s A '41.... 
| NY Edis lst & r 5s B ’44 
| NY G&E L H&P Ist 5s '48... 
| NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92 
| NY Tel Ist & gen 444s ’29.... 
| NY Tel deb 6s 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s '47 abedefg 59 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s '47 abedefg 25 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s ’38...... abedefg 203 
U S of A Treas reg 4%4s ’52.... abedefg 1 
U §S of A Treas 4s ’54 2 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’47 50 


99% 
8455 
90 
92 

103% 
90 

10614 

102 
85 
88 
93% 


92 
103% 
90 
10614 

102 
85 
88 
93% 


Last 
101.28 | 
102.28 
103.20 | 
112.11 | 
108.10 


High Low 

101.29 101.27 
102.30 102.26 
103.20 103.17 
112.11 112.11 
108.10 108.10 
102.20 102.20 





| Other Spring w 


| Buckwheat, 1929 
| Buckwheat, 1930 


| Cotton, 1930 ... . 


| Sweet clover seed, 1929.. 
| Sweet clover seed, 


4 | Lespedeza seed, 1930 .... 


| Timothy seed, 1929 
2 | Timothy seed, 1930 ...... 
Soy beanst, 1929 
| Soy beans}, 1930 


| Velvet beans, 1929 


102.20 | Hops, 1930 tae eati 


Banking Systems. 


Value of Crops Produced in 1930 


Declines Two Billion From Last Y ear 


Crop Reporting 


value of all crops produced in the United | 
States this year was revealed in the De- | 
cember crop report, the Department of 


Agriculture has just announced. (A 


| 


the issue of Dec. 18.) 


the report, follows in full text: 


Board Finds Total Output 
Was About 95 Per Cent of 1930 Figure; 
Prices Drop 24 Per Cent 


A decline of $2,400,000,000 in the total | United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following report of crop #cre- 
age, production, farm price, and farm 
‘value for 1930, with revisions for 1929, 
summary of the report was printed in from the latest information available, in- 
|cluding data furnished by crop  corre- 

The tabula: summary of acreage, crop | spondents, field statisticians, and cooper- 
value, and other data which accompanied ating State agencies. Farm prices are 
seasonal for 
The Crop Reporting Board of the ' and Dec. 1 or Novy, 15, for most others, 


crops already marketed, 


——_——+ 


PRODUCTION 


Per 
Acre 
267 
20.6 
14.4 
15.7 


Acreage 
Corn, 1929...... ¢ eeeee+ 97,856,000 
Corn, 1930 ..... . .......100,829,000 
Winter wheat, 1929 40,059,000 
Winter wheat, 1930 38,608,000 
Durum wheat (4 States), 
RE iets sO innate os 
Durum wheat (4 States), 
ee ‘erh 


2 
2 


5,525,000 9.8 


4,643,000 12.0 


heat, U. 

Gh: Meter k 9d ace disvc 
Other Spring wheat 

be 0542 0 ohm 
All wheat, 1929 
All wheat, 1930 
Oats, 1929 ..... 
Ones, 1980)... 
Barley, 1929 
Barley, 1930 ... 
S| ae 
Rye, 1930 ..... 


- ess 15,880,000 11.3 
"aA 
seas 15,902,000 
~eees 61,464,000 
ws 59,153,000 
«++ 40,043,000 
.. 41,598,000 
..« 13,068,000 

. 12,437,000 
3,331,000 
3,722,000 
729,000 

658,000 
3,050,000 
3,946,000 
868,000 

960,000 
5,921,000 
6,180,000 

«++ 45,793,000 
45,218,000 


12.0 
13.2 
144 
30.7 
33.7 
23.2 
26.2 
12.6 


1 
1 


Flaxseed, 1929 .. . 
Flaxseed, 1930 
Rice (5 States), 
Rice (5 States), 
Grain sorghums, 
Grain sorghums, 


Cotton, 1929... . 


3.5 
5.7 
3.6 
5.6 
6.0 
46.6 
43.1 
17.0 
14.0 


*155.0 
*150.8 
Cottonseed, 1929 
Cottonseed, 1930 
Hay, tame, 1929 
Hay, tame, 1930 
Hay, wild, 1929 
Hay, wild, 1930 . 
All hay, 1929 .......... 174,208,000 
All Hay, 1930 .. . .. 12,609,000 
Clover seed (red and al- 
slike), 1920 -..... 1,643,000 
Clover seed (red and al- 
dike),/1080';.. 2. ...<. (1,017,500 
207,000 
165,000 


42,000 
27,000 
305,400 
316,200 
391,000 
355,900 
1,428,000 
1,635,000 
1,050,000 9.6 
1,151,000 9.1 
1,794,000 *896 
1,742,000 *794 


1.67 
1.41 
92 
86 
1.53 
1.31 


«++ 60,265,000 
«++ 58,473,000 
+ eeee 13,938,000 
eevee 14,186,000 


1.54 


1.43 
4.19 
3.98 
4.40 
3.57 
2.60 
2.91 
3.70 
4.16 
13.0 
12.6 


1930.. 
Lespedeza seed, 1929 ...,. 


Alfalfa seed, 1929 
Alfalfa seed, 1930 


Cowpessi, 1929 
Cowpeast, 1930 


Velvet beans, 1930 


*Pound. *Per pound. 


614,132,000 
"081,048,000 


228,369,000 
402,026,000 


Farm price Total 
perunit farm value 
$0.781 $2,042,893,000 
663 1,8378,874,000 
1.065 613,621,000 
643 388,627,000 


Unit 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 


bushels 
bushels 


Total 


576,213,000 
604,337,000 


54,190,000 47,762,000 


55,665,000 25,113,000 


178,773,000 bushels 181,647,000 
103 ,667,000 
843,030,000 
517,407,000 
533,807,000 
453,973,000 
166,613,000 
129,137,000 

36,225,000 
20,895,000 
11,210,000 
7,588,000 
48,459,000 
33,097,000 
39,536,000 
31,623,000 
71,617,000 
55,486,000 
1,217,829,000 
674,044,000 
199,881,000 
136,789,000 

1,233 ,385,000 

1,048 ,205,000 
103,561,000 

87,089,000 
1,336,946,000 

1,135 ,294,000 


25,718,000 


17,354,000 
3,166,000 
2,323,000 

587,000 
267,000 
8,704,000 
9.066 ,000 
3,234,000 
4,243,000 

35,400,000 

33.300.000 

23,193,000 

20,966,000 

11,178,000 
9,505,000 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 


bales 
bales 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


190,963,000 
809,176,000 
850,965,000 


324 
550 
396 
864 
416 
977 
845 
2,842 
1.398 
977 
-764 
-7r0 
641 
+164 
¥,095 
30.33 
21.62 
12.22 
12.68 
8.11 
7.19 
11.76 
11.98 


302,892,000 
325,893,000 
41,911,000 
50,234,000 
11,474,000 
8,975,000 
17,049,000 
23,682,000 
40,462,000 
41,367,000 
100,845,000 
86,622,000 
14,828,000 
14,243,000 
6,590,000 
6,328,000 
100,893,000 
82,656,000 
12,765,000 
12,111,000 
113,658,000 
94,767,000 
2,523,000 bushels 10.19 
1,459,600 
867,700 
656,400 
185,000 
96,500 
792,000 
920,200 
1,448,400 
1,479,100 
18,608,000 
20,539,000 
10,055,000 
10,488,000 
804,000 
692,000 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushe!s 
bushels 
tons 
tons 


11.89 
3.65 
3.54 
3.17 
2.17 

10.98 
9.85 
2.23 
2.87 
1.90 
1,62 
2.31 
2.00 

13.90 

13.74 


‘ 


total except hay. 


Other Field Crops 


PRODUCTION 


Per 
Acre 
672 
648 
10.6 
10.1 
107.6 
106.4 
102.9 
84.9 
747 
716 
10.6 
11.5 


Acreage 
2,021,000 
1,827,000 
1,960,000 
2,181,000 
3,338,000 
3,394,000 
821,000 
838,000 
2,040,300 
2,110,300 
688,000 
799,000 


Peanuts, 1929 .. 
Bommuts, 1900 ..0.< « occcco 
Beans, dry, edible, 1929.. 
Beans, dry,.edible, 1930.. 
Potatoes, 1929 .......... 
Potatoes, 1980 .......... 
Sweet potatoes, 2929.... 
Sweet potatoes, 1930.... 
Dennen, ORG. Sse « owainc 
Tobacco, 1980 ... .....0. 
Sugar beets, 1929. ....... 
Sugar beets, 1930........ 
Sugar cane, except for 

sirup (La.), 1929.... 
Sugar cane, except for 

sirup (La.), 19350 
Cane sirup, 1929 
Cane sirup, 1930 
Sorgo sirup, 1929 
Sorgo sirup, 1930 
Maple sugar, 1929 
Maple sugar, 1930 
Maple sirup, 1929 
Maple sirup, 1930 
Broomcorn, 1929 
Broomcorn, 1930 
Hops, 1929 


1 


1 
1 


169,000 18.7 
184,000 
117,000 
116,000 
346,000 
| $84,000 

».*14,130,000 
#14,421,000 
#14,130,000 

.. 14,421,000 

303,000 

395,000 

24,900 

19,500 


16.9 
189.0 
167.5 
75.7 

62.8 
r.1 
7.1 
1 
7.2 


#312 
$251 
1.334 
1.202 





100%, 995% 100% U S of A Treas 33%s ’43 abedefg 78 102.7 102.6 102.7 


ee | ments of coal, except as noted herein, found 
| Decisions Are Announced | applicable. Complaints dismissed. 


© | No, 19559 (Sub.-No, 4).—Murphysboro 
In Railroad Rate Cases | Paving Brick Company v. Mobile & Ohio 
[Continued from Page 9.) 


| Railroad Company et al. Rates charged on 

per Nee, t., carloads, ap aren: 

to destinations in so-called no-scale terri- | boro, Ill. to St. Petersburg, Fla., found un- j 

ba ‘ : or the| reasonable prior to July 1, 1925, but not 

tory in Missouri found manent tes unreasonable on and after that date. Repara- | 
found not | tion awarded. 

No. 23077.7-Thompson, Weinman & Com- 
pany, Incorporated v. Nashville, 
nooga & St. Louis Railway et al. 
ground barytes, 


| future, but rates from Fredonia, 
| and Mildred to those destinations } c 
| unreasonable in the past. 5, Relationship | 
/as between intrastate rates on cement, in | 
carloads, from mills in Missouri on the one 
| hand, and from certain mills in the Kansas 
| gas belt and at Bonner Springs, Kans., on 
the other hand, to destination territory in 
| Missouri, as described, found to result in 
undue preference and advantage of shippers 
in intrastate commerce, and in undue preju- 
dice and disadvantage to shippers in inter- 
state commerce. 6. Pleadings and facts of 
record found not sufficient to warrant dis- 
ruption of present Kansas gas-belt group 
in respect of traffic to destinations in Mis- 
souri, by reason of’ any violation of sec- 
tions 1 or 8. 7. Rates published in certain 
agency tariffs for application to destina- 
| tions in Illinois found not applicable at in- 
termediate destinations in Missouri as con- 
| tended. / 8. Reasonable rates and lawful 
relationship of. rates prescribed for the 
| future, Reparation denied. 
| No, 22918 and related cases.—Coweta Cot- 
| ton Oil Company v. Louisville & Nashville 
| Railroad Company et al. Rates on bitumi- 


Rate on 


sonable, ‘Reparation awarded. 


1 rer ee _e eee 
New Alcohol Denaturant 


To Be Adopted on Jan. 1 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the denaturant, but without removal of 
the odor or taste, he stated. (The an- 
nouncement was printed in full text in 
the issue of Dec. 11.) 

The new order follows in full text: 

To Supervisors of Permits and Others 
Concerned: Effective Jan. 1, 1931, com- 
pletely denatured alcohol formula No. 5 
will be compounded as follows: To every 
100 parts by volume of ethyl alcohol of 





Chatta- | 


? in carloads, from Carters- | 
ville, Ga,, to Marysville, Mich., found unrea- | 


nous coal, in carloads, from mines in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia-to Newnan 
|and Elberton, Ga., found not unreasonable. 
| Complaints dismissed. 


| No, 22787 and related cases—Lord & 
| Spencer, Incorporated v, Charleston & West- 
|ern Carolina Railway Company et al. 
an cucumbers, in carloads, from Allendale, 


is. C., to Boston, Mass., and from Blackville, 


sonable. Complaints dismissed. 

No, 21868 and related cases.—J. W. Re- 
mark Coal Company v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Demurrage charges collected 


Rates | 


S. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., found not unrea- | 


| 


not less than 160 degrees proof, add one 
part by volume of the compound, or one 
similar thereto, known as aldehol grade 
A; 1.25 parts by volume of the compound 
or one similar thereto known as alcotate. 

Compounding of completely denatured 
alcohol under formula No, 1 will be sus- 
pended effective Jan. 1, 1931. 


(Signed) J. M. Doran, Commissioner | 


of Industrial Alcohol. 

Approved: A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury; William D, Mitchell, At- 
torney General. 

Reports of deaths from alcohol poison- 


*Trees tapped. {Per tree. +Pounds. 


,358,552,000 
1, 


524,677,000 
'510,308,000 


Total 
farm value 
49,161,000 
38,276,000 
78,371,000 
53,098,000 
469,837,000 
326,457,000 
79,819,000 
64,480,000' 
282,764,000 
216,895,000 
51,824,000 
65,561,000 


Farm price 
per unit 
036 
032 
3.78 
2.40 
1.309 
904 
944 
906 
185 
144 
08 
dl 


5 


Total Unit 
pounds 
pounds 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
buthels 
pounds 
pounds 
tons 
tons 


183,025,000 
20,707,000 
22,137,000 

359,048,000 

361,090,000 
84,521,000 
71,154,000 


‘ 


7,318,000 
9,175,000 
3,159,000 tons 381 12,038,000 
3,108,000 
22,114,000 
19,427,000 
26,181,000 
24,132,000 
1,706,000 
2,588,000 
2,595,000 
3,977,000 
47,200 
49,600 
33,220,000 
23,447,000 


tons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
pounds 
pounds 
gallons 
gallons 

tons 

tons 
pounds 
pounds 


10,625,000 
16,952,000 
11,390,000 
24,126,000 
19,920,000 
512,000 
781,000 
5,376,000 
8,199,000 
5,789,000 
3,661,000 
3,788,000 
3,462,000 


3.42 
.167 
586 
922 
825 
300 
302 

2.07 

2.06 

122.65 

73.81 
114 
148 


Projects for Construction and Repair 
Are Authorized at Major Navy Y ards 


| Construction and-tepair work involv- 
| ing expenditures of $510,500 has been| 

ordered started immediately at major 
| navy yards to prevent reduction of labor 
forces and provide work for former em- 
ployes, the Department of the Navy has 
just announced. 

Pending decisions by the Comptroller 
General, additional work involving ex- 
penditures of $640,000 is contemplated 
to provide employment for 700 civilians 
for six months at Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk, Va, the announcement explained. 
This work involves conversion of the bat- 
tleships “Wyoming” and “Utah” to train- 
ing and target vessels, respectively. 

Payments for these projects would be 
made from current appropriations, the 
Department said, and could be made from 
funds which represent savings under | 
provisions of the new fleet operating plan 
inaugurated recently, The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams has ordered that construction 
and repair work at major navy yards 
|be undertaken immediately from cur- 
rent appropriations in order to forestall 
the discharge of employes or to provide 
employment for former employes. 

Work to be started at once involves 





| Construct 
|lighter at total estimated cost of $90, 


| Work to Be Started at Once on Activities Involving the 
Expenditure of $510,000 


the heads of the technical bureaus of 
the Navy Department with Senator 
Frederick Hale, chairman of the naval 


| subcommittee, Senate Committee on Ap- 


propriations, and Representative Burton 
L, French, chairman of the naval sub- 
committee, House Committee on Appto- 
priations. The chairmen of these tw 
subcommittees in a joint letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy said: 


“We beg to advise you that our sub- 
committees are in thorough accord with 
the Department proceeding with the fol- 
lowing work out of current funds. * * * 

“We wish to express our appreciation 
of the Department’s action in bringing 
this matter to our attention. Its course 
is an evidence of good faith with the 
appropriating committees, which quite 
naturally largely must rely on adminis- 
trative agencies to adhere to such project 
uses of lump sums as have the ap 
proval of the Budget. Bureau and the 
Congress.”” 

The work estimated at $510,500 which 
will be undertaken immediately is: 

At the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: 
one self-propelled garbage 


000; revamp 15 submarine armatures 
at total estimated cost of $82,500. 


ing throughout the country have caused | expenditures of $510,500 at the Navy 
the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol of the | Yards, Portsmouth, N, H., Boston, Mass., 
| Department of the Treasury, to begin an! New York, N. Y., Norfolk, Va., and 
i gan ew} ) investigation to determine the source of | Puget Sound, Wash., with an average | 
York, as well as in California, which| branches, and while in some instances |the beverage, it was declared orally Dec. | total employment from Jan. 1, to June 
miahaint eunias... permits state-wide branch banking. There | all of the banking offices of the group) 18 in behalf of the Bureau. 80, 1931, of 550 civilian employes. Addi- 
7 coe from other | were, in fact, few States in which no | were located within the confines of a| It is believed, that a synthetic wood | tional work involving an expenditure of | 
groups ... ae | affiliation of banking institutions in group) single State, in other instances banks|aleohol manufactured and sold without | $640,000, with average total employment | 
Other additions 1 | systems was reported in June, 1930, and/ and branches of a system were located | Government supervision, and used as an|from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1931, of 700 
4-180; the group-banking area is in general] jn several States. Forty-four important | anti-freeze preparation, is responsible. | civilian employes is contemplated at the | 

| much more extensive and less clearly de-| groups, none with less than six banks,!| With the advent of cold weather, it was | Navy Yards, Philadelphia and Norfolk, 

| fined than the branch-banking area. had among them 902 of the total num-| added, the reports of deaths of alcohol | pending a decision as to legality from the| 
| During the six months’ period the | ber of 2,144 banks associated with groups | poisoning have increased, coming largely | Comptroller General of the United open lighter at total estimated cost of 
|group movement showed considerable in the country as a whole. In addition, | {rom points in the Middle West, and from | States. $49,500; evaporators for “Tennessee” at 

gains in Illinois, where 12 banks were| the members of these large groups had | New England, the Middle Atlantic States, Funds available for the work to be| total estimated ccst of $36,000. 

reported as additional members, in Wis-| 1,087 branches in all, 621 in the home- the South Atlantic States and Ohio. started represent the savings in operat-| The work estimated at $635,000 which 
consin, 9; and in Florida, 8—all States | office city and 416 outside the home-office At the Bureau it was said that the |ing of 2 battleships and 48 auxiliary | is to be undertaken upon favorable legal 
| in which branches are prohibited by law) city. One large group in the Northwest deaths were not caused by industrial al-| fighting craft decommissioned under| decision is at the Navy Yard, Philadel. 
—-—- —101 | —and in Tennessee, 11; and in Ohio, 7—' had as many as 108 bank members, an- cohol denatured with wood alcohol, as pre-| provisions of the new fieet- operating) phia. Conversion of “Wyoming” to 
———~ | States in which branches are restricted | other in the Northwest 100, while an im- scribed by the Government formula. The | plan announced by the Navy Depart-| training vessel at total estimated cost 
ortant group with its head effice in New| Bureau, it was added, now is listing the| ment Oct. 8, 


Dec. 31, 1929 
Increase in— 
New groups— 
Transferred from 
groups , 
Other banks 


ipa. L ¥ ; at Akron, Ohio, on interstate carload ship- 
have been distinguished in some discussions | 


as “group systems,” the designation of 
“chain system” being reserved for organ- 
izations of the third type. These classifica- | 
tions by types of control are, however, very | 
general, since the actual method and agency | 
of control varies from system to system and | 
may in the case of any given system be 
modified from time to time. 

In the Board’s compilations, only affilia- | 
tions of three or more banks are classified 
as chain or group systems. It follows that 
some single banks classified as independent | 
unit banks may be affiliated through stock | 
pene with other single banks. 

TReducirg. the number of constituent 
banks to less than 3. 

iRevised. 

» SNot included in the total—represents | 
Merely transfers from one group to an-| 
‘ other. 

}’epresents hanks left in a group after 

Mergers, suspensions, sales or withdrawals 


At the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass.: 
Construct One 65-foot motor tug at total 
estimated cost of $60,000, 

At Navy Yard, New York: Construct 
one 250-ton self-propelled steel-covered 
lighter at total estimated cost of $85,000, 

At Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.: Construct 
one, 140,000-gal. nonself-propelled water 
barge, at total estimated cost of $107,500, 

At Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash 
ington: Construct one 250-ton steel 


the development of branch banking to 


the building up of home-city or local! large group systems in operation in June 
other branch systems, as in Michigan and New| included one or more banks operating 


Decreases through— 
Mergers with banks in same 
groups 
Other mergers .. 
Suspensions . ad 
Sales to other groups ..... 
Withdrawals or other dis- 
posal ea 
||Dissolution of groups . 








June 30, 1930 2,144 as to location. In Iowa there were 14 1930, The savings nor-|:f $415,000. 


had reduced the number of constituent 
banks to less than 3, thereby dissolving 
the group. 


Area of group banking.—While g 
banking developments have not bee 
ierally restricted by provisions in 


en- 
ate 


"st 


roup- fewer banks members of chains and 


| groups than six months earlier. 


Large Group Systems.—Several of the 


ic 

Fork City. operating chiefly in that city | number of deaths from alcohol, for the 
and in California, reported 22 bank mem.- | purpose of investigating each fatality and 
bers having 475 branches. | tracing the supply of the beverage. 


mally would revert to the Treasury, 





The order. issued by Secretary of the 
Navy Adams 


followed conferences of 


At the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. © 
version ox **Utah” to a target vessel 
total estimated cost of $225,000, 


y 





& 


‘ 


a 
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_ AUTRORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WithouT ComMENT 


Ans: PresereD 


States DAILy 


Federal Finance 


Business Groups 
To Aid in Inquiry 
Into Bankruptey 


Cooperation of Five Largest 
Associations Promised to 
Solicitor General at Com- 
mittee Meeting 


[Continued from Page. 1.]} 


weekly reports sent in from the various 
branch offices of R. G. Dun & Co. 
throughout the country. The statistics 
will for the first time make available 
information on a nation-wide basis show- 
ing the extent and volume of insolvent 
liquidations and settlements outside of 
bankruptcy.” 

The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment in connection with the meeting held 
with the Solicitor General follows in full 
text: 

A committee representing the five 
largest national business associations in 
the cotntry, with a combined member- 
ship (including the membership of affil- 
jated organizations) of some 975,000, 
met today (Dec. 18) in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States Build- 
ing with the Solicitor General, Thomas 
D. Thacher, to offer the services of their 
associations in the bankruptcy investi- 
gation being conducted by the Depart- 


ment of Justice under the Solicitor Gen-| 


eral’s direction. 
Committee Personnel 


The Committee consisted of Julius 
Barnes, Chairman of the Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; James R. Hewitt, Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association; R. V. 
Fleming, President of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, representing 
the American Bankers Association; Wil- 
liam C. Fraser, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men; and 
F. H. Burns, President of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., representing the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
sociation was also represented by staff 
members or counsel. / : 

After the meeting the Committee met 
with President Hoover, who expressed 
his appreciation of the Committee’s coop- 
eration. 

The Solicitor General stated that dur- 
ing the last five years nearly $4,000,000,- 
000 of claims were wiped out in bank-| 
ruptey and that the losses had greatly | 
increased in the last 10 years. In 1920 
the liabilities were about $200,000,000. 
In 1924 they had jumped to some $663,-| 
000,000. In 1926 they were over $806,-| 
000,000. In the cases closed last year, | 
which mainly originated before the busi-| 
ness depression, the liabilities had; 
reached nearly $1,000,000,000. 

With the increase of liabilities there| 
had been a corresponding decrease of} 
assets available for creditors. The cases 
with no assets at all had more than 
quadrupled during the last five years) 
as compared with the previous five. The| 
Solicitor General stated that bankrupts | 
were rarely denied a discharge from their | 
debts ‘and that ‘in the two and a half} 
years ending Mar. 1, 1929, returns from! 
practically the entire country showed | 
that less than 1 per cent of the bank- 
-yupts who applied for a discharge were 
‘denied this relief. | 

Nation-wide Survey 

He stated that the chief problem in 
bankruptey is how to reduce the losses, 
which occur for the most part after 
debtors become insolvent but before they 
go into bankruptcy. A nation-wide sur- 
vey of vhe actual operation of the bank- 
yuptey law is being conducted and final} 
conclusions will await the results of the} 
survey. The Solicitor General stated 
that the chief questions to be considered 
were these: 

“Under what circumstances should 
creditors be given power to put debtors | 
into bankruptcy? For what acts should 
bankrupts be subject to criminal punish- 
ment? What factors should the eourts 
be empowered to take into account in 
passing upon the application of bankrupts 
for their discharge? What means can 
be devised to ensure the thorough exam- 
ination of the transactions and affairs 
of all bankrupts, regardless of whether 
or not they leave any assets to pay 
for such examination? | 

What means can be devised to induce 
insolvent debtors, before the wreckage 








Each as-| 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec, 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
‘to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buyin: rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ........+- 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) ..... 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) .... 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7699 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... eccese 26,9285 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ «- 34,6339 
China (Mexican dollar) 25.0312 
China (yuan dollar) .......... -. 24.9583 
India (rupee) 35.9357 
Japan (yen) 49.6243 
Singapore (dollar) 55.9375 
Canada (dollar) 99.8354 
Cuba (peso) 99.9268 
Mexico (peso) e 44,9300 
Argentina (peso, gold) 75.6366 
Brazil (milreis) - 9.6796 
| Chile (peso) 12.1093 
| Uruguay (peso) 73.7686 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver .... 31.2500 


Payments by Utility 
For Hydroelectric 
Project Described 


+++ 14.0857 
+++ 13.9686 

-7166 
2.9673 
26.7458 


2.5165 
3.9293 
23.8519 
1,2948 
17.4897 
5.2364 
40.2689 
26.7452 
11.2172 
4.4812 
5946 
10.7038 
26.8406 
19.4086 


' 


Transcript of Testimony at 
| . 
| Federal Inquiry Relates to 
} . 
Charging of Expense In- 

| volved in Bid 
| 
[Continued from Page 8.] 
Government should not operate the plant 
at Muscle Shoals? 

A. I don’t know that. The bid speaks 
for itself, the nature of the instrument. 

Q. The bid shows what the bid was? 
A. Yes. 
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Business Conditions 


Bank Deposits 


Federal Reserve Bank Investments 
Increase to Highest Level on Record 


* 


* 


Commercial Loans Show Increase of 315 Million in Two 
Months, According to Bulletin—Seasonal Demand for Cur- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as the consequence of purchases by 
these banks of investment securities in 
|the amount of $1,460,000,000 since the 
|low point in October of last year. In- 
| vestments, of member banks had been 
}at a high level in the Spring of 1928, 
|but had declined continuously during 
| the following 15 months of high money 
rates, and toward the end of October of 
last year were $800,000,000 lower than 


On OF DOLLARS aaa 
REPORTING MEIMBER BANKS 
| 1 \ 
10 T 


All Other Loens 


BILLONS OF DOLLARS, 
+10 


9 
8 
7 
6 


| 
| 
| 








at their previous high point. 
time easy conditions in the money mar- 
ket and the small demand for — 
from trade and industry have influence 
the banks, not only to repurchase securi- 
ties in an amount sufficient to replace 
the sales of the preceding 15 months, 
but to add a further $660,000,000 to 
their holdings. 
Security Loans Decrease 


Security loans of the reporting mem- 
ber banks decreased by $700,000,000 dur- 
ing the two months covered by the table. 
This decrease reflected a rapid decline in 
loans to brokers and dealers, the course 
of which is shown in more detail in the 
following table: 
Loans TO BROKERS AND DEALERS MADE BY 
REPORTING MEMBER Pa IN NEW YORK 

ITY 


(in millions of dollars) 


| 


Since that | 


| accepted ? 


Q. But the bid does not show what | 
the various gentlemen employed by the | 
power companies did to have that bid 
A. No, I don’t know what 


Nov. 
26 
2,123 


Chge. 
Total —1,100 


-For own account... 1,288 —433 


| For account of out-of- 
Federal Operation Geen eukes 380 


.Q. Well, have you any doubt, Mr./For account of others 719 455 —264 
Bingham, that one of the things they| Brokers’ loans declined by $1,100,000,- 
did to promote the acceptance of.that | Q00 during the two months, the decline 
bid was to discourage and work in every; being shared among all classes of lend- 


they did. 


7 
% 


—402 f 


way they could against the Government 
operating the Muscle Shoals plant? A. 
I wouldn’€ ‘put it that way. I would say 
they did everything they could legiti- 
mately do to get the bid accepted. 

Q. They couldn’t get the bid accepted 
if the Government was going to operate 
the plant, could they? A. I beg your 
pardon? 

Q. They couldn’t get the bid accepted 
if the Government was going to operate 
the plant, could they? A. Do you want 
me to testify as to facts, or argue the 
case? Isn’t that more or less argu- 
mentative? 

Q. It may be argumentative, but I do 
not think it is arguing the case. I think 
that I am fairly entitled to an answer 
to that, don’t you? 

_ A. Well, I don’t see how I can answer 
it without going into a discussion as to 
the effect of the bid on Government op- 
eration; and what was done to get it ac- 
cepted. I don’t know what was done to 
get it accepted, because I was not active 
in it. Then when you put up an aca- 
demic question of, if such and such is 
the case, something must follow, aren’t 
we arguing it? 

Lacks’ Information 

Q. No, I don’t think it is academic. 
If you want to know what I think, I 
think that the gentlemen who advocated 


of their business is complete, to come|the acceptance. of the bid, as part of 
into court and with the aid of the court/the same effort preached the doctrine 
effect settlements with their creditors? |that the Government should not operate 
Where should the control of the admin-|Muscle Shoals, but that it should be pri- 


istration machinery be lodged, and how 
should the administrative personnel Be 
selected and governed? What distinc- 
tions, if any, should be made in the prin- 
ciples and in the administrative features 
of the law, between mercantile and non- 
mercantile bankrupts, and between indi- 
vue and corporations? Each type 
{ bankruptcy presents its own specific 
problems, which perhaps the statute 
should recognize and provide for.” 

He suggested that the Department of 
Justice welcomed the cooperation of the 
committee in considering these questions 
and in helping to assemble the necessary 
data. 

Lloyd K, Garrison, who as Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General is con- 


ducting the investigation under the/So-| 


licitor General’s supervision, stated that 
some’ 70,000 bankruptcy cases are being 
analyzed on the basis of records prepared 
by Referees in Bankruptcy and Clerks 
of the District Courts throughout. the 
country. Liquidations outside of bank- 
ruptcy through assignments for the bene- 
fit of creditors and equity receiverships 
are being studied on a large scale. 


Local Data Compiled 


_ Special agents of the Department of 
Justice are investigating alleged abuses 
and malpractices in bankruptey and the 
local credit associations of the National 
Association of Credit Men, together with 
investigators of. the association’s fraud 
prevention bureau, are compiling data re- 
garding local conditions and practices. 
Mr. Garrison stated that the associ- 
ations could assist by sending out ques- 
tionnaires, which have been prepared by 
the Department, to a cross-section of 
their memberships throughout the coun- 
try; by appointing committees to con- 
sider the questions presented by the So- 
licitor General; and, through their loca) 


agencies, by studying the details of sev-| 


eral thousand typical bankruptcy cases 
to be selected from the Referees’ and 
Clerks’ records. He stated that the prob- | 
lem of the wage earner in bankruptcy | 
was one of the most serious. The per-| 
entage of wage-earner bankrupts has 
sen from 28 per cent of the total num-| 
‘yof bankrupts in 1910, to about 48 
“Feent in the last fiscal year. He | 


vately operated. 

A. I may have a contrary opinion, but 
still I can say truthfully I don’t know 
what they thought. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 20. 

iaetadidigiaahiciaditiacattcidileatatadtet ripeness 


stated that in the last fiscal year the 
eases studied by the Department in 24 
districts showed that wage earners ac- 
counted for nearly one-fifth of all the 
liabilities in bankruptcy; that the aver- 
age liabilities per wage-earner bankrupt 
in these districts were $4,226, and that 
|in 96% per cent of these cases the assets 
|realized were less than $100 per case, 
| while in 88 per cent there were no assets 
at all. 

Mr. Garrison suggested that in each 
j;case to be studied by the local agencies 
of the associations, they should ascer- 
tain among other things why the debtor 
went into bankruptcy, what his occupa- 
tion before and after bankruptcy was, 
what effect the granting or denial of a 
discharge from his debts had had, what 
type of debts he had contracted, to what 
extent his affairs were inVestigated, and 
what the attitude of his creditors had 
been. 

The Committee agreed to assist the 
Department along the lines described. 





1930 
2,071,728 
159,821 
2,451,498 
311,878 
316,284 
825,460 
1,687,619 
768,879 
191,118 
403 
572,363 
425,328 
2,336.94 
68.8 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev.... 
Maintenance of ram 5 ee dee 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other. .. 
Net from railroad.... 
MNS Cat's od i ssa 00's 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio .. 
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ers. On Nov. 26, 1930, brokers’ loans 


1 


| 
| 


(Based on weekly figures reported to the 
Federal Reserve Board; figures beginning 
with 1926 are somewhat more inclusive than 
earlier figures.) 


were smaller by $300,000,000 than at the 
low point in 1926. "he decrease, com- 
pared with the low point in 1926, was 
chiefly in loans for account of out-of- 
town banks, an item that includes a 
certain amount of loans placed by these 
banks for their customers, i. e., for non- 
banking lenders also were smaller than 
in May, 1926, while loans to brokers by 
i New York City banks for their own ac- 
{count were larger by $400,000,000 on 
Nov. 26, 1930, than at the earlier date. 
The chart shows the course of brokers’ 
loans since 1917, when figures first be- 
came available.. It indicates that the} 
present level of brokers’ loans, while it is | 
the lowest in five years, is higher than 
at any earlier time. 

Commercial loans of the member banks 
increased by $315,000,000 during the 
past two months, an increase that has 
continued beyond the middle of October 


“| when the seasonal peak of this class of 


loans is usually reached, These loans 
had decreased rapidly from the middle of 
last November, when the recession in 
business activity became pronounced, un< 
til the middle of June of this year; from 
May through September these loans 
showed little change, notwithstanding 
the fact that usually they show a sea- 
sonal growth with the beginning of the 
crop marketing season in the middle of 
August. The volume of the so-called “all 
other” loans, however, turned up at the 
end of September and continued to rise 
during October and the first three weeks 
in October was contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend and represented, at least 
in part, an increase in member bank 
holdings of bankers’ acceptances. The 
volume of acceptances outstanding at 
the end of October this year, though 
somewhat smaller than a year ago, was 
much larger than in any earlier year, 
and the member banks, in view of the 
low rate of return and the absence of 
demand for credit in the security market, 
| have supplemented their purchases of 
| longer time securities by buying accept- 
| ances in the open market and by holding 


nro PEAS sb: ~y eMart 
Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 
October 


Ten Mo 
1930 
17,044,926 

1,925,717 
20,972,332 
3,717,725 
3,108,488 
7,810,126 
16,871,067 
4,101,265 
1,918,429 
1,107 
2,186,729 
1,097,385 
2,360.12 
80.4 


nths 
1929 
19,789,125 
2,528,356 
24,604,357 
4,271,147 
3,697,361 
8,951,820 
19,317,314 
5,287,043 
1,998,747 
1,459 
3,286,837 
1,872,552 | 
2,365.00 
78.5 


1929 


2,338,791 
203,641 
2,780,424 
328,835 
337,807 
948,008 
1,590,057 
921,367 
201,114 
107 
720,146 
530,704 
2,364.95 
66.9 


1,4 
2 


1930 
3,505,767 
195,410 
3,930,105 
344,553 
439,283 
1,001,657 
2,006,075 
1,924,030 
250,766 


1,67 
46,206 


2,539.36 


rency Slack 


acceptances of their own creation. Mem- 
ber bank holdings of acceptances are 
consequently larger now than at any pre- 


000. on the seven-year average. 
diminution in the growth is accounted 
for in part by the decrease in the sea- 
vious time, and member bank absorption} sonal demand for currency, which was 
of acceptances has been a factor in the|only half as large this year as on the 
smaller than usual growth of acceptance; average for the preceding years, and in 
holdings of the reserve banks during this | smaller part by a decrease of about $60,- 
Autumn. 000,000 in the growth of member-bank 
The following table shows changes in| reserve balances. It is usual for mem- 
the total volume of reserve bank credit|ber banks to increase their loans, and 
and in its composition between the last| consequently their deposits and their re- 
week in July and the week ending Nov.|serve requirements during the Autumn 
22, 1930, compared with changes during | months, but this year the relatively small 
the corresponding period, on the average,|demand for bank credit, caused by the 
for the years 1923-1929. The chart|inactive state of business, has resulted 
shows the composition of reserve bank|in @ relatively small growth of bank 
credit since 1926. credit and of bank reserves. 
RESERVE BANK CREDITS 
{In millions of dollars] 
Changes from last week in July to third 
week in November: Average, 1923-1929, A; 
1930, B. . 


+65 
+18 


* 
shown average changes in reserve funds 
and in sources of demand between the 
third week in November, when the in- 
creased demand for currency to be used 
in the Christmas trade usually begins, 
and the last week of the year, for the 
seven y@rs 1923-1929. The growth in 
these funds, combining reserve bank 
credit and gold, has been during the 
seven years on the average equal to 
about $200,000,000 and has been entirely 
accounted for by the demand for cur- 
rency for the holiday trade. In entering 
upon this season of increased demand 
for currency the member banks this year 
start with a smaller volume of indebted- 
ness to the reserve banks than at any 
time since 1917 and are, therefore, in an 
exceptionally strong position to meet this 
temporary demand. 


Total reserve bank credit 
Bills discounted 
Bill bought +26 
United States securities .... +22 
As compared with a seven-year aver- 
age increase of $180,000,000 in accept- 
ance holdings of the reserve banks dur- 
ing this period of the year, these hold- 
ings in 1930 increased by only $26,000,- 
000. This smaller increase has been due 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Dec. 17, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Dec. 18 was $1,305,000,000, an increase 
in part to the active market for bills at | of $196,000,000, compared with the pre- 
member banks, already mentioned, but| ceding week, and a decrease of $326,000,- 
chiefly it has reflected the smaller than|000 compared with the corresponding 
| usual seasonal demand for reserve bank| week in 1929. 
|credit, the total of which increased this} On Dec. 17 total reserve bank credi€ 
year by $65,000,000, compared with $212,-| amounted to $1,297,000,000, an increase 
' 000,000 on the average during the corre-| of $163,000,000 for the week. This in- 
sponding period of the preceding seven| crease corresponds with increases of 
| years. $181,000,000 in money in circulation and 
| Slack Demand for Currency $7,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 

Diminution in the seasonal demand | ances, offset in part by increases of $18,- 
or reserve bank credit this Autumn has | 090,000 in Treasury currency and $8,000,- 
reflected slack demand for currency,|000 in monetary gold stock. — 
which in turn has been due in part to] Holdings of discounted bills increased 
the decrease in pay-roll disbursements | $74,000,000 during the week, the princi- 
by factories, and to the. continued de-|pal changes being increases of $42,- 
cline in ‘commodity prices, which have 
| made the ere rd currency el —o ie 
|transact the country’s business muc old wit ederal reser 2 
smaller than they have been in other|Gold redemption fund with United States T 
recent years. The following table shows 
changes between the last week in July 
and the third week in November in the 
volume of reserve bank credit, in the 
country’s. stock of monetary gold, which 
together represent the available sup- 
ply of reserve bank funds, and in money 
in circulation and member bank reserve 
| balances, which represent the principal 
demand for these funds. The table 
}compares 1930 in this respect with the 
average for 1923 to 1929. It also in-! 
'cludes a column showing on an average | 
basis the changes that have occurred 
in these items during the remainder of 
| the calendar year. | 
CHANGES IN Reserve BANK CREDIT AND 

PRINCIPAL FACTORS 
In millions of dollars} 

Change from last week in July to third} 
week in November: Average, 1923-1929, A; 
1930, B; change from third week in Novem- 
ber to last week of year (average, 1923- 
1929), C. : 


- +212 
- 20 


(Based on monthly averages of daily fig- 
ures.) 





Gold settlement fun 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .. 


Total gold reserves . 
Reserves other than gold ..ccccccnceseesce 


Total reserves ....seeccceveeeesererss 
Nonreserve cash ecccceesceceece 
Bills discounted: 


Other bills discounted ....s.sceeereeres 


Total bills discounted ....++-seseeeees 
Bills bought in open market .....--+e+seees 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds ...... 
Treasury notes Y 
Certificates and bills 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities ....sseceeesee 
Due from foreign banks .. 
Uncollected items 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ..... 
Bank premises 
All other resources ..... 


Cc 
+22 
— 20 


Reserve bank credit 
Monetary gold stock .. 


Reserve bank credit 
plus. gold stock .. +232 
Money in circulation .. +143 
Member bank reserve 
balances + .83 
Average Changes Shown 
Changes in monetary gold have not} 
been large during the period from July 
|to November, either this year or, on the | 
average, for the preceding seven years. 
When the two sources of reserve-bank 
funds are combined it appears that this | Surplus ..... 
year the increase during the Autumn was | Al! other liab 
| $96,000,000, as compared with $232,000,- | 


Total resources oeess 

LIABILITIES | ; 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation . 

Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve acco@mt ..s.seece 
Government ... 
Foreign bank .. 

Other deposits .. 


eeeeee 


+203 
+205 





Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in .. 


ilities ... 
Total liabilities ......... es 


| Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F 


%, s | serve note liabilities combined ..........- 
‘New York Bank s Bid on Contingent liability on bills purchased for 


| correspondents ..... a 
| Tennessee Notes Accepted Following is the Board’s statement of 


State of Tennessee: ber banks in the central reserve citi 
Nashville, Dec, 18. 

The State Funding Board announced | NEW YORK 

Dec. 16 that it had accepted a bid of | Loans and investments—total - 

\the Chemical Bank and Trust Company 
‘of New York of 4% per cent for $2,- 
500,000 State of Tennessee one-year 
notes. The price was announced as par, 
plus accrued interest from Dec. 1, the 
date of the notes. 


| The announcement said that this issue 
is the remaining half of the $5,000,000 
appropriation made at the special ses-|Cash in vault ....... eter ond. aeuea 
sion of the Legislature, partly to meet | Net demand deposits .... 
appropriations made at the regular ses- | Time deposits 

sion, Government deposits 

State Treasurer John Nolan said the ne steve Dane ate 

proceeds will be used for various pur- | Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 
poses, including the payment of approxi-| Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
mately $763,000 interest on the State| For own account .....,.csceceeneecercess 
debt. He said the rest will be paid out| For/account of out-of-town banks ....... 
on warrants as presented. For account of others ..... 


teeeeree . 





Loans—total ....... 


On securities ..rcgecccccccccccccceccces 
All other 


Sete ewww eee sererereeeeeeesere 


Other securities 


eee eeatene 





Total ccivcrccccrsdscpocevesepovdecesces 





On  GOmMend ®: voicovctipsrdcrcparteresccocece 
On time .....-00- 


CHICAGO 
‘ Loans and investments—total ......eeseeee 
qrecen Short Line R. = 
October Ten Months 
1929 1930 1929 ° " 

4,081,527 23,653,391 27,252,642 Ge SCCUFICICS ...ccccccccscccrvcceces 

262,721 "2,580,256 3,338,748 | , All 
4,642,450 28,487,105 33,169,652 

377,123 4,489,261 6,063,874 

471,038 4,432,880 4,667,855] Other securities ...........sse-00: 
1,124,762 8,413,061 9,290,749} Reserve with Federal reserve ban 
2,263,830 19,517,927 21,663,059 | Cash in vault ...... bees 90 
2,379,120 8,919,178 11,506,593 | Net mer. deposits 

424 5 oC 24 C 2’ ano ime deposits . 

eT are aenraat Aeteen tient deposits 

oe , ’ Due from banks . 

1,944,503 5,927,199 8,201,707] Due to banks ...... 
1,754,835 4,840,363 17,222,834| Borrowings from Fe 

a 2,538.92 2,538.94 
3 68.6 


Loans—total ...s.essscccccrsecceveveceocss 


ments—total ..rccccccsccsccccsscecce 


187 
3,077 


51.0 


mo 


This | 


In the last column of the table are| 


ively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold sctel coer ts | with Federal Reservé Board 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Total United States Government securities .... 


edera] re- 


| Investments—total .......cscccecscesscerescseress 


United States Government securities ......+++++ 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank .....sesessers 


wee meron eseeeeeeseseree 


eee ereeseereererer 


OCNEr ..rcrsccevecccccccssseesesscseres 


United States Government securities ....+-.++++ 
Weatdd aamenseys 


ee eeeeeoecs eeeee 


deral reserve bank ....... 
ee *Exclusive of figures for one bank in New York City, closed Dec. 
65.3 [of bank showed loans and investments of about $190,000,000. 
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Foreign Trade 


ee 


_U. S. Treasury | 
Statement | 


Dec. 16 
Made Public Dec. 18 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


$568,398.88 
49,484,308.57 


internal 
revenue 1,758,482.92 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 99,859,237.68 


Total ordinary receipts $151,615,423.05 
Public debt receipts ....., 643,318,500.00 
Balance previous day ...... 67,641,688.59 


Total $862,570,611.64 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 

Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts ..... 
Adjusted servi 


$4,589,312.14 
40,202,634.72 
348,730.25 
28,405.72 
special 

pe iees cee 6,864,286.55 
ce certificate 
43,165.03 

retirement 
37,442.30 
735,734.76 


d ie 
Investment of trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 

ere $51,378,241.95 
Public debt expenditures 
ehargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


28,995,000.00 


438,574,344.25 
343,623,025.44 


$862,570,611.64 


Four Surveys Ordered 
On Rivers and Harbors | 


That recommendations may be sub- 
mitted to Congress in regard to improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors for. naviga- 
tion purposes, the Chief of Engineers has 

| directed that examinations and surveys 
be made of Stikine River, Alaska; An- 
clote River, Florida; Pultneyville Harbor, 
New York; Green Bay Harbor, Wis- 
consin. 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


Financial Condition of Federal 


Reserve Banks | 
Dec. 17. Made Public Dec. 18 


| 


000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
San Francisco, $17,000,000 at New York, 
$10,000,000 at Cleveland and $4,000,000 
at Richmond and a decrease of $3,000,- 
000 at Atlanta. The system’s holdings 
of bills bought in open market increased 
$8,000,000, of United States bond $50,- 
000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
| bills $64,000,000 while holdings of Treas- 
jury notes declined $39,000,000. Holdings 
of Treasury certificates and bills in- 
cluded a temporary certificate amount- | 
ling to $109,000,000, as compared to $99,- | 
| 500,000 a year ago, issued by the. Treas- 
| ury pending collection of the quarterly 
tax payments. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined, in 
thousands of dollars, for Dec. 17 and 
Dec. 10 of this year, and Dec. 18, of 
1929, were made public as follows: 


12-18-29 
1,756,080 
74,787 
1,830,867 
485,531 
566,410 
2,882,808 
143,345 
3,026,153 
67,687 


12-10-30 
1,650,870 
33,453 


12-17-30 
1,665,310 
33,700 


eeeeeee 


reasury 


1,684,323 
474,094 
846,603 


1,699,010 

462,649 
ecodead*  T0T,301 
3,005,020 


2,958,850 
136,457 


132,240 
3,091,090 
62,779 


144,528 


@eorese 


3,141,477 
59,961 


382,461 
354,577 
a ee | 
737,038 | 
309,411 


89,676 
167,421 
7,097 
3,697 


eereree 


25 
bcanees 24 

68,664 
198,948 
265,653 


70,910 
239,282 
306,811 
617,003 

108 


eseeeee 971117 
692,434 
7,451 


533,265 
9,752 | 
1,589,466 
722 
839,391 
30,990 
59,268 | 
10,779 


1,117,905 
702 
526,348 
15,322 
59,742 
20,780 


——_——— 


4,942,237 
1,475,745 


1,282,797 
703 
733,584 
14,066 
59,783 
20,925 


5,265,727 


eeseeee 
eeecere 
eestese 


5,624,456 


1,596,168 


2,408,216 
3,091 
5,798 

22,027 
2,439,132 
787,634 
170,148 
254,398 
47,121 


5,624,456 


2,447,517 
16,402 
5,557 
20,273 


2,454,974 
2,615 
5,611 

20,348 


2,489,749 
511,002 
170,302 
276,936 

18,503 


4,942,237 


2,483,548 
720,068 
170,303 
276,986 

18,704 


5,265,727 


cocecce 75.8% 79.2% 69.3% 
foreign EB 
; 434,006 417,422 539,798 


conditions of the weekly reporting mem- 


es of New York and Chicago on Dec, 17 and 
| Dec. 10, 1980, and Dec. 18, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


12-18-29 
7,929 


5,927 


12-10-30 
8,280 


5,896 


*12-17-30 
8,003 


5,706 


Peewee ereaneeeeeeeseeeeeererrr® 


3,022 
2,905 
2,002 


3,310 
2,586 
2,384 


3,248 
2,457 
2,297 


eeeeere 


weeeeee 


1,112 
890 
797 

80 
5,715 
1,210 

25 


1,271 
1,114 
841 
79 
5,947 
1,360 


1,236 
1,061 
841 
90 
5,855 
1,216 
43 
99 
1,211 


25 


. 


78 
1,104 
19 


911 
3838 
832 
750 
1,804 


1,184 
395 
430 


——$ 


2,008 


1,475 
534 


1,269 
400 
430 


eeresee 


Lsises 2,099 3,386 
siknene 1,551 2,945 
= 547 
2,061 2,018 


1,907 


1,538 


ececcee 1,487 1,475 
885 
653 
369 


874 
613 
574 


861 
614 
543 


eeeeree 


161 
208 | 


239 
304 
192 
14 
1,328 
616 


273 
301 


18 
1,23% 

534 

9 

126 

313 

24 


. 


155 
335 


Lead Silent Films 
In Exportations 


Europe First in Purchases of 
American Pictures, With 
Far East Second, Accord~ 
ing to Commerce Survey* 


Almost twice as many sound films as 
silent pictures are being exported to for= 
eign countries by the United States, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures for the 
first nine months of 1930, made public 
Dec. 18 by the Motion Picture Division 0 
the Department of Commerce. 5. ee 

Motion picture exports during the 1980 
period increased over those of the cor-~ 
responding period of 1929, the statement 
discloses. f 

Europe leads in importing the largest 
proportion of sound pictures of Ameri-, 
can films sent abroad, The Far East 
ranks second, while Latin America, al* 
though using almost as many talking. 
pictures as silent films, ranks last ‘in 
utilization of sound films as compared t6 
silent pictures exported by the United 
States. 


Department’s Statement 

The Motion Picture Division’s state- 
ment follows in full text: a 

American talking pictures are going 
to foreign countries in nearly double: the. 
quantity of silent films, according to pre’ 
liminary figures for the first nine months 
of the current year, compiled by thp 
Commerce Department’s Motion Picture 
Division. owe 

The total of all United States motion 
picture exports during the 1930 period 
was 210,037,969 linear feet:as gompared, 
with 201,137,429 feet in the correspond~ 
ing period of last year. Of this amount 
137,448,391 feet were sound synchronized; 
and 72,589,578 were silent, thus showing. 
a pereentage figure of 65.4 for the former 
and 34.6 for the latter. 

Latin America is the only. region of, 
the world that shows a larger proportion, 
of silent than sound films. Even here 


|the footage totals show 27,710,870 feet, 


of synchronized as against 28,422,048: 
feet of silent or a percentage of 49.4 
for the former and 50.6 for the latter. 
The other three regions show a decided: 
preponderance of sound films over silent. 
Europe leads by a wide margin with a 
percentage of 76.1 as against 23.9, the 


actual footage figures being 70,368,042 

feet of synchronized as compared with 
22,115,347 feet of silent. 

Far East Second . 

The Far East comes next, imports of 

sound pictures to this region reaching 


a total of 25,488,657 feet as against 14,< 
553,788 feet of silent pictures, thus mak« 
ing the relative percentage figures 63.6 
for the former and 386.4 for the latter. 
Africa and the Near East finally indi- 
cate a percentage total of 53.9 for sound 
films and 46.1 for silent with total ime 
ports of 2,219,388 feet of the former and 
1,896,191 of the latter. In this last case 
}it should be mentioned, however, that 
a number of minor markets which still 


|of 55 theaters wired. 


import silent films in limited quantities 
have not been included, so that the bal- 
ance between sound and silent films: in 
this region is probably just about equal, 
_ Out of 23 European countries only four 
imported from the United States a larger 
footage total of silent’than sound films.° 
These are Austria, Belgium, Latvia and 
Estonia but the three former show 
fairly close proportions. Estonia alone 
lags behind with only about 20 per cenit’ 
sound films which proportion however 
is fairly proportionate with only 3 out 
t In general the’ 
proportion of sound to silent films in the 


gions, too, for that matter, is largest in 
the major markets where most of the’ 
large first run theaters are equipped for 
the showing of sound pictures. Thus’ 
the United Kingdom and Germany im~' 
ported over 80 per cent synchronized 
films while France, Italy, Sweden; 
Switzerland, The Netherlands and other’ 
countries took over 70 per cent. ; 
Latin American Figures 

In Latin America, Mexico, which has- 
the largest number, shows 58.9 per cent; 
sound films as compared With 41.1 per 
cent silent. Brazil, too, shows a fairly 
even balance, 51.6 per cent sound, 48.4 


“¥ 


1,926,028 | per cent silent, and Argentina, Cuba and, 


Chile are not far behind. The Central 


markets of Europe, and in the other re= * 
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American countries of Salvador, Gua-+ 
temala, Honduras and Nicaragua whic 
show an overwhelming oremnaiaennet ee 
sound film imports undoubtedly received. 
so many more silent films from sources’ 
{which do not appear in our export rece. 
ords that the balance is really the other 
way. 

Out of eight territories in the Far 
East four—Australia, New Zealand, Ja- 
pan and China—show a larger propor-" 
tion of sound as against silent film im- 
ports. However, in both Japan ‘and 
China the balance is so close, 52.9 per 
cent as compared with 47.1 per cent in 
the case of the former, and 50.6 per cent 
against. 49.4 for the latter, that only, 
the overwhelming proportion in favor of, 
sound pictures’ for both Australia. and: 
|New Zealand makes that-.region as*a 
whole present a balance in favor of sound 
|aS aganist silent film imports from the 
| United States. Over 50 per cent of the! 
theaters in New Zealand and nearly 50° ’ 
|per cent of :the theaters in pe 
are wired and in consequence the demand” 
for talking pictures in both these terri-; 
tories is great. oF 


| 
| 





Bay State Has Lowest 
Funded Debt in Years: 


| Total Is About One-fourth ok 
Figure in 1919 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Dec. 18.> 
Charles P. Howard, chairman of the: 
Commission ca Administration and Fi-_ 
nance, announced Dec. 17 that, according, 
to the Camptresine figures, at the close a 
year Nov. 30, the net direct? 
debt of the Commonwealth was $9,°11,<« — 
039. This compares with the peak on™ 
Nov. 30, 1919, of $40,435,204. - & 
The reduction for the fiscal year 1930” 
was $1,370,754. The debt is now only 244 
per cent of the peak, the total reduction 
aving been 76 per cent. The debt is ~~ 
now at a lower level than at any there © 
time during the present century. " ie? 4 
debt at the end of the fiscal year 1900 
was $11,704,166. During the decade ce oS 
ered by this record of debt reduction by | © 
Massachusetts, the debt of almost over 


am 
“4 





1l. Last report 


other State in the Union has iner 
rapidly, Mr. Howard stated. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. 
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in Handling Prisoners + + + 


Institutions Viewed as Aid in Rehabilitation 
Of Inmates in Addition to Being Economi- 
cally Beneficial to States Operating Them 


By COL. FRANK D. WHIPP 
Superintendent of Prisons, State of Illinois 


day it takes us to the scenes of 
tragedy in thousands of families 
in almost every community through the 
world. In many cases it depicts 
poverty, unemployment, hunger and un- 
told distress. 
Behind these scenes lurks a certain 
kind of tragedy that is more grave than 
any of the others, that of a wayward 
son or daughter. In the drama por- 
trayed there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in crime in this country, and we 
must stop, think and consider. The 
question which presents itself to our 
attention is, what are we going to do 
about it? 


A‘ THE DRAMA of life unfolds to- 
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In almost every State of the Union 
there are not enough probation officers 
to make an effective showing in keeping 
our unfortunates out of jails and other 
similar institutions. No boy or girl who 
is charged with a misdemeanor, and is 
a first offender, should be sent to jail or 
any other institution until he or she has 
been ‘given a chance on probation. 

These offenders should first be given 
a suspended minimum sentence of 30 or 
60 days, and only as a last resort should 
they be committed to an_ institution. 
Probation is far better than institu- 
tional care. If we cau find an under- 
standing parole officer who is in tune 
with the boy or girl, a parole under such 
an officer will do more good than all the 
institutional care in the world. At the 
same time, there are misdemeanants 
that cannot be handled on probation-and 
need institutional care. Hence we have 
need for an industrial farm. 

There is an economic reason, one of 
the most important, why misdemeanants 
should be cared for in this way. Such a 
project has a tendency to teach coming 
generations to work in agriculture, one 
of the most helpful and healthful indus- 
tries with which God has endowed us. 

Since our State is noted for its vast 
agricultural area, in the future trained 
farmers will be in demand to raise the 
foodstuffs for the increasing popula- 
tion. 
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There is no medicine in the world as 
good for our young men as outdoor 
farming, and it is especially good for 
men who have been in idleness and have 
been confined in our county jails. On 
a State farm, with proper educational 
training, many of these men could be 
reclaimed to society. But there is not 
much use of this training unless these 
men, after they are trained, are directed 
where they can find decent employment 
and are controlled and supervised by a 
well-thought-out system of parole. 

A work farm is eventually worth un- 
told millions of dollars to the people of 
a State. It reduces the number of con- 
victs sent to penitentiaries and reform- 
atories and thereby lessens the tremen- 
dous expenditures for their care. It is 
true that some of these men will fail, 
but statistics show that many make 
good. 

There are in America several work 
farms maintained by the States of the 
Union, the United States Government, 
and by Canada. One is for Federal pris- 
oners, located at Lorton, Va. Others 
are in Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia; 
and there are several in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. A farm of a very 
high type is located at White Plains, 
N, Y., and is operated by Westchester 
County. 
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The Illinois State Farm was created 
about 10 years ago. The first law en- 
acted by the Legislature governing com- 
mitments was declared unconstitutional, 
and the Farm Act was reenacted in 
1923. It provides that offenders above 


the age of. 16, who are ordinarily sent 
to jail to work out fines and costs, can 
be sent to the farm for sentences of 60 
days or more. This Act also prov-des 
for a transfer for offenders above the 
age ‘of 16 in other institutions to the 
Vandalia farm. 

The-law on the employment of pris- 
oners provides that they shall work 
about the buildings and farm, grow 
crops and produce supplies for use of 
the farm and other institutions of the 
State. They can also be used in pre- 
paring road material, by making brick, 
tile, paving material and other products. 

There is a penalty for escaping from 
the farm, and it is imprisonment in the 
penitentiary with sentences of not less 
than one year and not more than ten 
years. 
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The Vandalia farm consists of 1,223 
acres of land owned by the State of 
Illinois. Of this number 923 acres are 
under cultivation. Aside from this, 300 
acres are rented and farmed by the in- 
mates. The inventory value of the land 
is $103,339. Its old buildings are valued 
at $28,000, and personal property at 
$98,000. The estimated worth of farm 
and garden products for the last cal- 
endar year was about $31,000. 

Among the articles produced were 
204,000 pounds of vegetables, 11,600 
pounds of pork, 16,230 gallons of milk, 
3,500 gallons of sorghum, 10,724 pounds 
of broom corn, and 19,000 pounds of 
navy beans. 

The farm owns about 400 head of 
livestock of various kinds, and has a 
poultry department with about 150 
fowls. The expenses of operating the 
farm are about $135,000 per annum. 
This is a per capita cost of about $250. 
The population now is 555. 

It takes 35 officers and employes to 
operate the institution. They consist 
of a superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, office assistants, and mechan- 
ics employed in the block industry and 
construction departments. The super- 
intendent receives a salary of $4,000 a 
year, with maintenance for himself and 
family. We are now building a new 
bungalow to house the superintendent 
and his family. Guards receive a mini- 
mum salary of $100 per month, with a 
maximum running to $150. The head 
farmer’s salary is $175 per month. All 
are furnished maintenance. 

After a careful study of this whole 
subject and considering that we only 
had $235,000 to expend this year for 
the project, Illinois decided to rebuild 
its Vandalia institution, which for 10 
years has consisted of wooden shacks, 
on a well-thought-out plan designated 
as “an adaptation of collegiate Gothic 
architecture.” 

Vv 


This is a dormitory arrangement pro- 
viding courts for exercising the inmates 
by means of a covered passage or ar- 
cade leading from one dormitory to an- 
other. These dormitories have a maxi- 
mum capacity of 100 men. Five of them 
are now under construction, and we 
have asked the Legislature to appro- 
priate for one dormitory, a kitchen and 
laundry to be built next biennium at a 
cost of $155,000. Up to date our con- 
struction cost has only been about $400 
per bed. The buildings are being con- 
structed of buff-colored brick with hy- 
drastone trimmings. 

Later on we hope to build shops for 
the industries. The contract provides 
that we are to furnish a maximum of 
100 men for common labor at all times 
to assist in the building, but all skilled 
labor is to be paid for by the contractor. 


The Illinois penal farm in many re- 
spects is not perfect, but we are striv- 
ing to rehabilitate the place and im- 
prove it so it will ultimately be on a 
par with the best penal farms in the 
country. 


Child Health in Pennsylvania 


Large Group Suffering From Malnutrition 


By DR. BRUCE McCREARY 
Chief, Bureau of Child Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


are born in Pennsylvania each 
year. While it is true that infant 
mortality has been materially reduced 
in this Commonwealth, this saving of 
infant lives has greatly increased the 
hazards of the growing child. 
Approximately 200 out of every 1,000 
babies born alive who formerly would 
have died in the first year of life, now 
struggle through this period only to 
suffer from disease later on. A large 
proportion of these children never 
reach adolescence and a still larger 
number never attain adult life. 
Unfortunately the condition of mal- 
nutrition can very materially be blamed 
for this sad result inasmuch as it cre- 
ates a general bodily weakness which 
cannot overcome the nerve fatigue and 
nervous exhaustion incident to present- 


A PPROXIMATELY 200,000 babies 


day living. 

In this connection it is a surprising 
fact that of the 400,000 children in this 
Commonwealth definitely suffering from 
undernourishment a great’ deal more 
than half of them are to be found in 
the rural communities where food is 
abundant and of easy access. This sit- 
uation leads to the unmistakable con- 
clusion that malnutrition is not due to 
lack of food, but to the improper types 
of provender. 

While health officials and agencies 
can and are doing everything to com- 
bat this widespread evil, in the last 
analysis the obligation rests directly 
upon the individual household. Par- 
ents whose irformation on. nutritional 
matters is limited, should contact with 
their private physician and thus obtain 
proper professional advice. 
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C onnecticut Forests 


Menaced by Both Fire and Weeds 
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Measures Which Can Be Taken 


by State and by Landowners for Protection of Planted Areas 
By AUSTIN F. HAWES 


State Forester, State of Connecticut 


N ANY CONSIDERATION of plant- 
ing the protection of trees from fire 
and forest weeds must be consid- 

ered. Although the total injury to Con- 
necticut forests from fire has been less 
during the past quarter century than 
that from the chestnut blight, it is un- 
doubtedly the chief deterrent to the 
practice of forestry. 


The record of fire losses for a single 
year is no criterion of the efficiency. of 
a fire service because weather condi- 
tions have much more to do with the 
situation than anything man can do. 
Over a long period of years, however, 
the inequalities of weather conditions 
tend to even up. 

It is, therefore, somewhat encourag- 
ing to note that the average area per 
fire decreased from 47 acres for the 
decade 1910 to 1919; to 41 acres in the 
five-year period 1920 to 1925; and 26 
acres for the last five-year period. 
Even if the very bad year 1930 is in- 
cluded, the average for the past six 
years is well under 30 acres per fire. 

During the past 20 years the popula- 
tion of Connecticut has increased by 
492,147 or 44 per cent. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat encouraging to note 
that, in spite of the more complete re- 
ports, the number of fires has not only 
increased, but has actually slightly de- 
creased. During the first five years of 
this 20-year period, the average num- 
ber of fires annually was 817.. During 
the last five years it. was 789. 


The fire warden system supplemented 
by the protective associations, lookout 
stations, and power and hand equip- 
ment has proved fairly efficient for 
years of average fire hazard, such as 
1928 and 1929. It is inadequate for 
periods of extreme-hazard such as oc- 
curred between Apr. 1 and May 15 of 
this year. 

The supply of hand pumps had been 
so thoroughly distributed to the war- 
dens before the fire season of last 
Spring, there was no supply available 
for the emergency. Six emergency sup- 
plies of 20 knapsack pumps and sup- 
plementary tools have now been cached 
at as many State forests. More and 
more the State forest employes will be- 
come the backbone of the fire organi- 
zation. 

It is planned next Spring to have 
available at State forests and a few 
other places 15 flying squadrons well 
equipped and ready to start for a fire 
at a moment’s notice. We believe that 
many fires will be put out in this way 
before the regular wardens arrive at 
the fire, and therefore before they can 
gain headway. 

The main cause of large fires has 
been the failure of the wardens to ade- 
quately patrol the fires when they were 
apparently out. To obviate this diffi- 
culty 15 “mop-up crews” are to be or- 
ganized and fully equipped at the same 
places. These crews are to leave at 
daybreak to go to any large fire that 
burned the day before and see that it 
does not break out again. 

We hope that in this way we can 
eliminate second-day fires and believe 
that the cost of maintaining the flying 
squadrons, estimated at $3,000, will 
save at least an equal expenditure for 
fire fighting, and considerably reduce 
the area burned. 

There are certain measures which 
the landowne> can take for the pro- 


tection of his plantation. He can pur- 
chase some simple fire-fighting equip- 
ment, such as knapsack pumps, for 
$5.50 apiece. He can post his land with 
proper warning signs supplied by the 
State or the protective association. 

At the time of planting care should 
be taken to leave all old roads and cart 
paths open so that various parts of the 
plantations will be accessible to fire 
fighters. Natural belts of hardwood 
separating plantations should be left as 
fire barriers in case of crown fires. 
Dead trees along wood roads should be 
removed because they hold fire for a 
long time and easily carry the fire 
across such roads when they fall. Wa- 
ter holes should be provided where a 
supply of water for hand pumps may be 
obtained. 

The movement started on the State 
forests to clean out old wood roads is 
gaining headway. On the State forests 
140 miles are now open to fire-fighting 
crews. The Housatonic Protective As- 
sociation cleaned out 21 miles of such 
roads this year, and many private own- 
ers not connected with associations are 
doing the same. 

The protection of plantations from 
fire depends then, first, upon measures 
taken by the owner to safeguard his 
property; and, secondly, upon an im- 
proved State system of fire control with 
adequate equipment. 


By and large, plantations in Connect- 
idut have suffered more from neglect 
than from fire. The growth of gray 
birch and other brush is so much more 
rapid than that of evergreens during 
the first few years after planting that 
many pine and spruce are completely 
overtopped. While they may live for 
several years under a light shade the 
growth is negligible and eventually 
they are killed. 

The State has recently acquired some 
extensive plantations made 10 or more 
years ago, which have been so badly 
overgrown by tree weeds that they were 
not recognizable as plantations. This 
brush must be cut back at least once 
to allow planted trees an opportunity. 

This work, which is called weeding, 
is done with a bill hook or machete and 
costs from $5 to $10 an acre, according 
to the character of the growth. If the 
first weeding is made within the first 
three years of the life of a plantation, 
a second weeding will be necessary. If 
the first weeding can be postponed until 
the plantatior is four or five years old 
this may be sufficient. 

In, the State forests 160 acres of 
plantations have been weeded once and 
some areas twice. Of course, planta- 
tions in open fields do not need weed- 
ing. It is our policy to leave healthy 
specimens of ash, oak and hickory so 
as to provide a slight mixture of hard- 
woods. Soil experts find that soil fer- 
tility is much improved by having hard- 
wood litter.mixed with the decaying 
evergreen needles. 

The cost of weeding is such an im- 
portant item in establishing plantations 
it should be reduced to a minimum by 
care in planting. On cut-over land 500 
trees per acre will be sufficient to make 
a stand, for the natural hardwood 
growth will be sufficient to train the 
evergreens. Care should be taken not 
to plant under trees or too near stumps 
which will throw out a vigorous sprout 
growth. In this way the cost of weed- 
ing can be reduced. 


Creation of Permanent Citizens Committee 
In Every New Jersey Community of Consid- 
erable Size’ Viewed as Essential. 


By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


PERMANENT citizens’ committee 
P on the stabilization of employ- 

ment should be created in New 
Jersey by each local government and 
community of considerable size. This 
committee should be organized to con- 
tinue year after year in times of busi- 
ness activity as well as in periods of 
depression. 

The committee should study employ- 
ment and industrial problems and work 
constantly for the stabilization of em- 
ployment and the elimination of unem- 
ployment wherever it begins to appear. 

Such a committee should be a repre- 
sentative civic organization, fostered by 
the local government and including in 
its membership representatives of the 
Government, leaders of industry, of la- 
bor, welfare and civic organizations and 
economists. 
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It should be recognized that difficulty 
will be encountered in continuing the 
interests of a committee of this kind in 
employment matters when there is no 
longer need for immediate relief. The 
real merit of a stabilization plan, how- 
ever, is its ability to continue its studies 
and investigations in a permanent way. 
It would seem, therefore, highly advis- 
able that this committee should have, 
as a part of its staff agency, members 
of the department of political economy 
and public administration of Princeton 
University or of Rutgers College in or- 
der that the technical side of the studies 
may be continued and dependable data 
made available for the stabilization 
committee from time to time. 


The general committee should fix the 
objectives; furnish the inspiration and 
leadership; see that no essential part 
of the program is neglected; keep in 
touch with the progress of the work of 
the various subcommittees; provide for 
the analysis and use of the information 
and data collected; see that the neces- 
sary cooperation is established and 
maintained, and exercise general super- 
vision over the plans and policies for 
relief proposed or carried into effect 
by any of the subcommittee. 

Subcommittees, authorized to add to 
their numbers as may be found desir- 
able, should be created to handle the 
various parts of the work or special 
problems which the general committee 
feels can be most effectively handled 
in this way. Following are some of 
committee assignments that might be 
made: 

Executive committee. This subcom- 
mittee, which may well be the working 
group of the general committee, should 
maintain working relations with the 
group of economists suggested above 
and with the support and cooperation 
of industrial leaders and it should 
study industrial and labor conditions, 
making full use of the information and 
data assembled by other subcommittees, 
especially that on research and fact 
finding, and encourage every method 
that tends to the stabilization of em- 
ployment. 
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Research and fact finding. The. busi- 
ness of this subcommittee will be to 
assemble and analyze industrial, ‘social, 
and economic facts and data upon 
which to base plans and policies for 
immediate relief and also for the sta- 
bilization of employment. 

Public works. This subcommittee 
should work in close cooperation with 
governmenta! agencies in searching out 
public work that should be undertaken 
as a measure of relief and advise with 
local government authorities on the 
present emergency program and also 
on a long time improvement program. 

Temporary and relief employment. 
This subcommittee should be assigned 
the work of finding and providing odd 
jobs about homes, factories, stores, 


farms and wherever such jobs may be 
found for temporary relief of the un- 
employed. By a systematic and per- 
sistent canvass for this type of relief 
employment a great deal of miscellane- 
ous work can be found which will be 
of real help in the present’ emergency. 

Cooperation of welfare and civic 
agencies. This subcommittee should 
aid in determining the place and func- 
tion of public welfare and relief de- 
partments, private and semiprivate re- 
lief and welfare agencies in the whole 
relief program and their relationships 
to each other. 
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It should assist in devising programs 
and policies for poor relief, such as 
clothes, food, shelter, rent and medical 
treatment, see that effective clearing 
house service is maintained and encour- 
age adequate investigation for all cases 
handled by any relief agency. 

The objective sought. should be to 
provide sufficient food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and medical care to everyone that 
must have it by providing a minimum 
amount of labor for every head of a 
family that must have relief and that 
shall at least equal the maximum dole 
granted under the relief policy of the 
municipality. ' 

Where a family has no bread-winner 
or where he is in a hospital or other- 
wise disabled either the municipal re- 
lief department or the social agencies 
should provide the necessary food and 
clothing or other necessary help. 

There is general agreement, I think, 
that it is better to require work from 
those who are able to give it and give 
relief in the form of payment of wages 
rather than by the issuance of grocery 
orders, food or in other ways. Since 
the same amount of relief will be re- 
quired whether work is performed or 
not, it would seem a wiser plan to 
spend a considerable portion of the 
funds appropriated to relief in this 
way. 
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Budget and finance. A subcommittee 
on budget and finance should be set up 
to study and determine the financial 
problems involved, to determine the 
amount of money that must be provided 
and expended, to develop ways and 
means of provising such funds, to su- 
pervise the collection of private funds, 
if any are required, and to provide 
methods for their expenditure and ad- 
ministration. 

Publicity and education. The sub- 
committee on publicity and education 
can render valuable and continuing 
service in keeping the public informed 
as to the scope and character of the 
work undertaken, the progress made 
and the relief needs of the community. 
By a system of frank publicity the pub- 
lic will come to understand and appre- 
ciate existing conditions and an in- 
formed public can be depended upon 
for cooperation and support. 

State supervision. As a coordinating 
agency there should be established a 
State council, representative of the gov- 
ernment, welfare, labor, capital, indus- 
try and finance with a paid executive 
secretary and a limited staff to serve 
as a coordinating agency, as a medium 
of exchange of information and data, 
and as a center of encouragement and 
leadership for the whole State. 


v 

As a result of the information as- 
sembled and the study and effort of 
such a large body of citizens as will be 
represented by the municipal and com- 
munity groups it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that real progress can be made 
toward the stabilization of employment, 
which must be the aim in the new world 
in which we are living and without 
which we cannot hope for the continued 
prosperity and well-being of the whole 
people. 


Grade Crossing Deaths in Illinois 


Fatalities Decrease Over Five-year Period 
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grade crossings in Illinois are on 

the wane, thanks to use. of pro- 
tective devices installed by direction of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

This decrease, aided by these new 
and improved safety signals, has come, 
too, in the face of the rapid increase 
of vehicular traffic at such crossings 
within the last five years, it is pointed 
out in the report of the engineering 
section of the Commission. 

The gratifying report was particu- 
larly significent in view of the fact 
that an attack has just been launched 
on the jurisdiction over protection at 
such crossings, given the Commission 
by the State Supreme Court, which ju- 
risdiction now is questioned by the 
Village of Altamont. Should the vil- 
lage succeed in wresting this crossing 
protection from the Commission, pro- 
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tection at all crossings in each mu- 
nicipality would depend upon the ordi- 
nances of that municipality itself. 


, Approximately 1,000 grade crossings 
in Illinois have been provided with spe- 
cial protection, records of the Commis- 
sion show, since 1925 when the Com- 
mission was given jurisdiction over 
protection at all crossings both within 
and without all municipalities. The 
lion’s share of these installations were 
ordered by the Commission duane the 
past year, when 206 such crossings 
were ordered made more safe for th 

use of the public. ' 

_ The automatic flashlight signal was 
installed at approximately 84 per cent 
of the crossings for which protection 
was ordered. Other types widely used 
were wigwag signals, automatic gates 
and manual gates. 





